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" Be man's hard virtues highly wrought. 
But let my gentle mistress be, 
In every look, word, deed, and thought. 
Nothing but sweet and womanly ! " 

— TAe Angel in the House. 

" I remember one that perish'd: sweetly did she speak and move 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love." 

—LocAilev Hall. 
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This little story attempts to deal in a very- 
slight and imperfect way with two of the most 
prominent characteristics of social life in our day. 
The fussy philanthropy to which sweet human 
affection is often sacrificed, and which leaves no 
time for tender sympathetic family life, has 
assuredly come under the cognizance of each one 
of us. That it often does as much harm as good 
to the community, and produces only evil to the 
family, will hardly be denied by any who have 
watched its working. At the same time, the 
influence of a noble and simple Christian woman 
may be extended over a sphere extending far 
beyond the confines of her own home. What 
such a woman may do the author has endeavoured 
to show in the character of Mrs Wynford. 

Of the second point, viz., the- necessity which 
every day seems to grow stronger, that girls 
should learn to guard their own hearts — that they 
should be taught not to barter the* precious bless- 
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ing of their affections for a few attentions and 
honeyed words, which may mean nothing, — it is 
hardly needful to speak. Almost in every family 
some noble woman is to be found, bearing a 
solitary life with heroic endurance, kindly to all, 
but incapable of returning a deep affection, or 
accepting any heart or home which may be laid 
at her feet In the long past years some one 
"behaved shamefully," and for want of a little 
careful guarding, her life is blighted. 

That the sacrifice is a needless one, which 
might often be prevented by the wisdom and love 
of elder women, will be apparent to any who 
interest themselves in the subject, and to these 
alone this little book ventures to appeal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOMERS COX. 

The most good-natured man in the regiment 
was Somers Cox. That is saying a good deal, 
for there were many pleasant fellows in the — ^th 
Dragoon Guards ; but not one who would really 
take trouble for another, or do the disagreeable 
thing which every one shirked, as readily as he. 
He was imposed on, as might be expected, but 
he never seemed to see it ; and, young as he 
was, there was a limit beyond which no one ever 
dreamed of taking a liberty with him. 

All day long he had been doing the civil to the 
butt of the regiment, trying to persuade that 
unhappy man to overlook an escapade of the 
night before, which was even more outrageous 
than those that had preceded it, and which he 
threatened to report to the colonel 

With a sigh of hearty relief Somers watched the 
dog-cart drive off in time to catch the last train. 

A 
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Davis was going on leave, but to the last moment 
he had vowed he v/ould give it up, and punish the 
fellows who had treated him so abominably. 

" Good-bye, Davis, old fellow, good sport, and 
success with la belle cousine," he shouted, as Davis 
gathered up the reins sulkily, as well he might, 
with a tearing headache and a nasty cut on the 
side of his head, made all right, as he was told, with 
any amount of sticking-plaster. 

The only answer was an almost inaudible grunt, 
and Somers was left alone under the light of the 
hall-door of the mess-house. 

Let us take a good look at him as he stands there 
so straight and handsome in his mess jacket ; we 
shall hear of him very often if we go on with this 
story. 

Everybody knows that the nineteenth century, 
which has given birth to so many wonderful things, 
has yet failed to produce that crowning marvel, 
a reading dragoon ; but the broad, full forehead, 
so white where the forage-cap had hidden it from 
the wind and the sun, told what might have been 
if circumstaQces had been as favourable as brains 
were abundant Very handsome was Somers Cox, 
with that refined, high-bred beauty, to which men 
and women alike pay homage. He had dark hair, 
wonderful deep eyes, which were never quite open, 
shaded with long curling lashes, a straight nose, 
and perfect mouth and chin — ^the former hidden 
^nder a heavy silken moustache drooping like the 
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eyes. A quiet, powerful,, rather nonchalant face, 
but the lithe, graceful, muscular frame, all bone and 
sinew, without an ounce of spare flesh, redeemed it 
from the least suspicion of womanishness. He knew 
he was handsome, of course — how could he help it ; 
but I doubt whether he ever gave a second thought 
to his good looks. Just now he had only time to 
rush in to mess : he was late already, but that did 
not trouble him much. 

" Davis off at last," said his neighbour, Harry 
Keith, a handsome Highlander. " I must say it 
was abominable." 

" I had nothing to do with it ; I only turned into 
the mess-room, hearing the row, on my way home. 
I wjs at the hop at Warley." 

" Davis's room is so near mine, I heard the whole 
thing," said Keith, ** as I might have done if it 
had been on the other side of the Square for that 
matter, they made such a row." 

" How was it," asked Somers, " I have not seen 
Trelawny all day, and Cook is in the sulks, and 
would give me no satisfaction ? " 

" Well, everything was quiet when Kit Trelawny 
and four or five other young fellows came thunder- 
ing up our staircase. I always know Kit by that 
odious voice of his. They were singing as loud as 
they could, and that is saying a great deal, and 
calling for Davis. 

" They went into his room, and I know he was 
asleep, for I heard them threaten to pour a jug of 
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cold water over him if he did not get up directly. 
Cook, they said, was waiting for him to play a 
rubber. 

** I wish they had tried it on with me, that's all ; 
but I could not help laughing, Davis begged so 
hard to be allowed to stay where he was. At last 
they carried him off, of course, and I heard no 
more until you and Trelawny brought him back 
soberly enough/* 

" My cabby could not find my quarters, so I told 
him to set me down at the door of the mess," said 
Somers ; "and then there was such a row I went in 
to see what it was all about. It seems Cook and 
Trelawny, and two of the young fellows, had been 
playing, and Trelawny lost to the tune of some- 
thing more than he liked. To put him in good 
humour Cook proposed that he should fetch Davis, 
who cannot play a bit, and make him play against 
them both. No sooner said than done, you have 
just told me how. Davis, it seems, played for 
some time, and lost, of course." 

"And naturally objected to go on, I suppose.?" 
interrupted Keith. 

" I suppose so ; at all events Trelawny got angry, 
and shied a tumbler at him. I saw it strike him 
just as I got to the door. He went down like a 
shot, and we were all pretty well frightened, as you 
may suppose. However, he was more stunned 
than hurt, though there was a pretty deep cut, 
and it seemed as if the blood would never cease 
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flowing out We bandaged him as well as we 
could, and there was really no harm done." 

" Trelawny is a horrid bully," said Keith, " you 
should have heard him this morning trying to 
make Davis believe that he was highly honoured 
by having his head broken by such a mighty per- 
son as himself. 

" Davis, I regret to say, refused to see that a 
severe headache and an empty purse were a mere 
song to pay for the distinction of associating as an 
equal with Trelawny and Cook." 

** Suppose we talk of something else," said Cox ; 
" who do you think would take my duty if I am on 
this day week } " 

**Try Trelawny," said Keith, "he owes you a 
good turn for getting him out of this scrape. 
What's up.?" 

"Wynford has asked me over to Eastly for a 
battue, and to dine and sleep," said Cox ; " I 
found the note when I went up to dress." 

" Civil of him if he has forgotten me," was the 
answer. "However, you are safe to get some- 
body. You are high in the good graces of the 
reigning sovereign at Eastly, that's easily seen. 
Pray, put in a good word for me. I am a very 
good little boy, ready to stand with my hands 
behind my back and say my Catechism to her 
Ladyship without a mistake." 

" For the sake of the pheasants, I suppose," 
laughed Cox. 
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" Exactly," said Keith ; "but how weak of Wyn- 
ford to allow the piety and all the rest of that 
nonsense, turning the house into a convent, and it 
might be so jolly. I hate that sort of hypocrisy." 

" I do not think any one can say Mrs Wynford 
is a hypocrite," answered Cox rather crossly ; 
he did not like the tone of the conversation ; " she 
can say what she thinks as plainly as anybody I 
know upon occasion." 

" I believe you, my boy," said Keith, " if you 
are stricken with the fair matron, though I should 
have thought she was rather old and slightly washed- 
out for you ; mind what you are about, that 's all" 

" Ah ! I see you have heard of the pretty slap 
in the face she gave AmoU the other night," 
Somers answered, " the young cub thinks he may 
say what he likes, because he is to be a Marquis 
some day ; his insolence is intolerable." 

" Why, the fellow is one of my boys," said 
Keith ; " you don't say that he has been putting 
his foot in it in that quarter; my professional repu- 
tation is at stake." 

" Which of your reputations, Keith ? " drawled 
De Wichely, a young exquisite who sat on the 
other side of the table and heard the last remark 
during a pause in the hum around. "You have 
so many, you know." 

** The dearest of all," was the reply ; " my world- 
wide renown as a leader of boys in the ways they 
should not go. I shall be happy to give you a 
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few lessons. I can see you would make a promis- 
ing pupil." 

" Well," said Cox, " AraoU has been trying it on 
with Mrs Wynford for some time with no success, 
as he might have known, but for his odious con- 
ceit ; however, he thought he was making great 
running, and the other night at Lord Kenmore's 
he got her into a comer, and began in his most 
fascinating style. Wynford came up once or 
twice in the course of the conversation, said some- 
thing to his wife, and went away again." 

" They say," said Keith, " that old Wynford is 
so much in love he cannot live half an hour with- 
out making some excuse for speaking to her — 
weak man ! " 

" I don't know about that," answered Cox, " but 
Arnoll thought this .was a grand opportunity, so 
when Wynford walked away the second or third 
time, he turned to her in the way he thinks so 
killing, and said, * Ah ! I see how it is — it is not 
the first case of a young and beautiful woman 
being a slave to a jealous husband.' " 

" Who told you ? " interrupted Keith, ** I always 
knew that Arnoll was an ass, but I wash my 
hands of him after this." 

" Why, you know, there is always somebody to 
overhear whatever had better not be heard, from the 
days of the Roman republic downwards," said Cox, 

" Yes, that slave and his knife have a great deal 
to answer for," drawled De Wichely, who, fresh 
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from school, retained a slight remembrance of 
ancient history which he was proud to display. 

" What did Mrs Wynford say ? " inquired Keith ; 
" if you two fellows begin we shall never hear the 
end of it, and moderns are more interesting than 
ancients any day." 

" Say," answered Cox, " she said nothing ; she 
simply rose to her full height, which is something 
considerable, and turned her back on him. 

"Lord Kenmore was passing at the moment, 
and she called him to her, took his arm, saying, 
* Will you be good enough to give me your escort 
across the room, I want to join Mr Wynford,' and 
sailed away, leaving ArnoU to recover himself as 
best he might.^ 

" The worst done thing I ever heard in my life," 
said Keith ; " all women are weak, but Mrs Wyn- 
ford, although her husband is old and ugly, 
requires as careful handling as anybody I know. 
There is no fun to be got in that house, except for 
the pretty girls that stay there." 

" Yes," interrupted De Wichely, " they say you 
are deeply smitten with the little Moberly, Keith." 

" Poor little thing," said Keith ; " she has a hard 
time of it with that aunt of hers. I am sure she 's 
welcome to any amusement I can give her." 

*'Take care, or you *11 find yourself hard hit one 
of these days," answered Cox. 

*' Hit where ? " inquired Keith ; " I thought you 
knew me well enough to believe that I am unen- 
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cumbered by that very undesirable possession 
which you young fellows call a heart Why, it 
interferes with soldiering in time of peace more 
than five hundl*edweight of baggage." 

" You Ve got a machine for breathing purposes, 
I suppose," said De Wichely. 

"Ahl yes, or I could not enjoy a gallop; all 
feelings are unprofitable, as I think you have 
found already, De Wichely ; but if you must have 
loves or hatreds to keep the ball going, why, 
choose the hatreds, they are by far the most 
exciting." 

Dinner was over, and there was a general move. 
Fine men they were on the whole, full of life and 
energy, well set up, too, and a few with that inde- 
finable veneer, the perfect polish which commands 
a higher price in this superficial world than the 
sterling wood, true to the core, with a rougher sur- 
face. 

A captain in a cavalry regiment may do almost 
anything with a young fellow who is proud of the 
notice of a man of any standing. Kit Trelawny 
with his coarse nature, hating reading, and finding 
his own company very dull, yet too reserved and 
shyly proud to make advances to any one, was only 
too happy when Cook, an old captain, sought him 
out with an invitation to a rubber in his room. 

"Cox," said Keith, "come and have a weed 
with me, I want to talk to you, and I shall be 
going out in about half-an-hour." 
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** I need not ask where to ? " answered Cox ; " it 
is the same story every evening — the Moberlys, of 
course." 

** Yes, it is pleasant enough; one must have some 
amusement in this dull place, and there is no- 
where else within reach. What is a fellow to do ? 
I won't play ; I have no fancy for any such costly 
diversion." 

"What can you find to say to that stiff Mrs 
Moberly and her stupid husband ? " inquired Cox. 

" Silly boy I why, I hardly ever see them ; she 
has given me the run of the house, because she 
thinks I am going to marry her niece, of whom 
she is longing to be rid." 

"She seems to me a pleasant, gentle girl; I 
wonder why her aunt hates her so," said Cox. 

" Jealousy, the strongest of woman's passions," 
answered Keith. "Every one likes pretty Olive 
better than that stiff old blue all angles and 
points." 

" Perhaps some of the points are good points," 
laughed Cox. 

" How often have I told you not to try to be 
witty at second hand. Cox?" said Keith. "I 
promised your father to see to you, and much good 
my training seems to have done you ; however, let 
that rest — do you suppose I would go to that pre- 
cious rectory in the evenings, if I did not know 
that directly after dinner, that strong-minded 
rectoress goes upstairs to what she calls her study 
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to write those long-winded sentimental books of hers, 
or to help her stupid old husband with his sermons; 
there is never any one in the drawing-room, which 
I must say is a very pretty, comfortable room in 
its way, but pretty Olive, who is certainly the 
nicest girl in the place, and a poor old broken 
down ' souffre douleur ' of her aunt's, who is either 
buried fathoms deep in the accounts of the parish, 
or so tired with running about all day doing the 
work of which Mrs Moberly takes the credit, that 
she is only too glad of a quiet sleep — anyway, she 
takes no notice of us.'' 

" But then," said Cox rather doubtfully, " don't 
you think, perhaps, it is hardly fair on the girl ; she 
may rfeally like you and think you care for her." 

" So I do," said Keith ; " you cannot think 
how pretty she looks over the chess-table in her 
white dress, with her face puckered up into the 
gravest of thought. I am teaching her, and a very 
good pupil she is ; as to marriage or anything of 
that kind, I have told her that I cannot afford it, 
so, of course, she knows we are only to be friends. 
Poor little soul, I pity her ! her life is very hard ; but 
fancy what the governor would say, if I took home 
a penniless clergyman's niece of no family in par- 
ticular. Why, you know, Cox, it is hard enough 
to keep up things now ; the estate is worth five 
thousand a year less than what it was in my 
grandfather's time ; that 's what comes of keeping 
a man of business and letting him do after his own 
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sweet will ; if I had not opened my father's eyes 
a little, it would have been just another case of a 
highland property brought to the hammer by the 
villany of those rascally Edinbro* lawyers." 

" You said you wanted to speak to me about 
something ? " said Cox ; '* your weed is out, so you 
may as well tell me what it is before you light 
another." 

" So I did ; but it always makes me angry when 
I think of those confounded lowlanders. I hope 
you have not been playing with Cook." 

" Why do you ask } " said Cox, shifting a little 
in the arm-chair in which he was lying back and 
crossing his legs, but not looking at Keith. 

" Well, Somers, don't let there be anything be- 
tween us," said Harry ; " you are years younger 
than I am ; we know all about each other, and 
play was never one of my weaknesses in my worst 
days ; but, of course, I do not want to force your 
confidence." 

" Why do you say you hope I have not been 
playing with Cook ? " interrupted Cox ; " there are 
men in the regiment who play higher than he does. 
We are all going to the dogs, I think ; the regiment 
grows more expensive every day. I shall tell my 
father I cannot get on with my beggarly allowance. 
Five hundred a year ! why it 's nothing ; and I am 
so unlucky in horses. My second charger, the most 
useful horse I have, is gone dead lame to-day." 

"Never mind about that just now," Harry 
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replied. " I am as sorry as I can be, and we '11 see 
what's to be done to-morrow; but strictly between 
ourselves, I want to tell you I had a letter to-day 
from Ormskirk, who is in the regiment from which 
Cook has exchanged to us." 

" You mean Ormskirk, that pleasant fellow your 
next neighbour, fifteen miles away at Gronort ? " 
inquired Somers. 

"The same," Harry answered, "and you know 
he is not over particular ; but he says we have got 
a regular mauvais sujet in Cook ; one of the fellows 
in the — th is paying him four hundred a year now 
until he can sell some property and exchange to 
India, to pay off ten thousand pounds Cook won 
from him in a few weeks, and when the — th 
were at Calcutta, Cook's winnings was something 
astounding." 

" Was it all square ? " said Cox. 

Keith shrugged his shoulders. "How do I 
know ? " he said ; " I tell you what happened. 

" I do not want to get into any hot water about 
it ; but I cannot see you drawn in by the fellow 
without warning you. Whether you attend to 
what I say or not is your own affair." 

" He seems quiet enough," answered Cox. 

"Yes," said Keith, "feeling his way; I wonder 
what you young fellows see in him ; his voice is 
enough, an underbred, obstinate voice, and his 
laugh is a warning to any one who does not shut 
his ears tight." 
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"Well, I *m pretty safe as yet," said Cox, " and 
I shall fight shy of him for the time to come, not 
but I like any other sort of fighting better than that 
I lost a hundred the other night, but that I can set 
straight next quarter.*' 

Keith made a face of disgust, he had no turn for 
play, and he was inclined to be hard on those who 
indulged a passion he had never had to struggle 
against; besides he knew that Cox's allowance was 
as much as his father could manage to give his 
second son, and he loved the young man as far as 
it was in his nature to care for any one. 

" I suppose it 's of no use for me to ask my father 
to help me," soliloquised Somers. " Monty's doing 
the heavy swell in the Guards at such a pace, that 
every penny goes to him. It *s too bad. Shall I 
tell Kit Trelawny in confidence what you say 
about Cook } He 's getting plucked, if you like ? " 

"I won't have it done, Somers," said Keith, 
who was naturally very imperious, and perhaps 
loved Cox because he let him say what he liked 
as much as for any other reason, " Do you think 
that because I will not stand by and see you 
ruined, I care what becomes of that young idiot. 
Cook is good company enough for him ; besides 
he has got no one belonging to him, and the 
sooner he runs himself out and rids us of his inces- 
sant brandy and beer, the better, in my opinion." 

"Good-bye, old fellow; mind what I say, and 
don't let me hear of any more rubbers with Cook. 
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Keith walked away leisurely, trolling in his 
rich superb voice a stave of an air from Don 
Giovanni. He was as far as possible from the 
old rollicking bad style of Heavy well-known to 
novel readers, and of which a few, though sadly 
out' of date, may still be found in real life. A 
comic song had never defiled his lips, and he 
rarely joined even in a hunting chorus ; but when 
he sang, full and deep from the pillar-like throat, 
on which the fine head was set so proudly, poured 
floods of melody so full of feeling that the hearts 
of the listeners answered the call as a well-tuned 
instrument replies to the touch of its master. 

Yet it was true what he had said of himself, or 
nearly so. Harry Keith has no heart. Without 
an uneasy feeling, the proud old Scotch baronet, 
his father, had launched him out to see something 
of the world. Harry, he knew, would never be 
betrayed into an indiscretion. If he married, it 
would be an heiress of high family — perhaps ugly, 
and a vixen. The old man rested in peace, the 
diminished rent-roll would be increased, the ancient 
descent on which they alike prided themselves 
would never be sullied by the son, before whose 
cold, clear, common sense and preternaturally old 
head on young shoulders, father and old retainers 
alike trembled. 

Somers Cox ran down to his own room, poked 
up the fire, threw himself into a chair, and chewed 
the cud of anything but sweet reflection, as he 
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puffed away furiously. A very comfortable room 
was his, knick-knacks, presents from his six sisters, 
handsome and expensive portable furniture, boots 
enough to have supplied his troop, a jewel-case as 
large as most ladies* ; everything scattered about in 
picturesque confusion, very different from Keith's 
quarters, where nothing which was not strictly 
necessary for moderate comfort found its way. 

Somers Cox, refined and a dilettante^ was as 
fond as a woman of pretty things ; soft-hearted, 
too, he was, and high-minded as a noble woman. 

Harry Keith, practical and hard, cared for 
nothing that did not minister either to his present 
ease or future advancement 

" It 's true enough what Keith says," mused 
Somers, "but it's very hard, too, to refuse to play 
with Cook while I owe him this money ; I Ve made 
an ass of myself, and no mistake. I wonder whether 
Elsie could help me ; her husband gives her more 
money than she knows what to do with. I can 
save the money up and pay her back, of course ; 
but then if she guessed what it was for, it would 
break her heart. She thinks the devil himself 
lurks behind every card in the pack, and I de- 
clare I believe she is not far wrong. It *s a plague 
to lose any way ; I *11 cut the whole thing. 

" Let me look matters straight in the face, as 
Keith says. Ten of us ; what is to become of 
the young fellows I don't know, idle young 
scamps. I 'm glad Elsie is married, at any rate, 
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and the other girls are sure to go off. People say 
they're pretty; I'm sure I can't see it, but that's 
nothing. I wonder whether I shall ever have ten 
children, and be at my wit's end — which is not a 
very long journey — to know what to do with them ; 
but, of course, I shan't. I never can marry, that is 
one thing certain in this uncertain world ; I could 
not spare enough to keep a woman in gloves ; so 
dear, too, as gloves are just now." 

This last reflection was too much for Somers' 
feelings. He took up a book lying on the table, 
and was soon lost to his own grief in one of 
Whyte Melville's delightful stories, longing with 
an intense anxiety, for which even the interest of 
the tale could hardly account, that Helen Brooke 
should marry her true love after all. 



B 



CHAPTER II. 

OLIVERS CHILDHOOD. 

A CAVALRY barrack, built in her husband's parish, 
at a very short distance, too, from the Rectory, 
was thought by her neighbours to be a sad and 
heavy blow to Mrs Moberly, the clergyman's wife 
at Lowencester. She had lamented to many a sym- 
pathising listener over the flood of iniquity which 
would no doubt rush into the peaceful waters 
in which her beloved husband had so long guided 
the Church's ship. The sheep, she foretold, by a 
rapid change of metaphor, whom he had so faith- 
fully watched and tended by day and night, and 
especially the tender lambs, would be allured into 
the wilderness to be torn in pieces and devoured 
at leisure by those terrible long-legged wolves. 
Mr Moberly — good, quiet man — was really cast 
down, and almost ill from looking at the dark 
picture his wife held continually before his eyes. 
He was sadly overworked already, poor man, try- 
ing to fill the many posts into which she thrust 
him with her restless love for notoriety. As her 
spirit rose to the occasion, and she declared it to 
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be his duty to carry a holy war into the enemies' 
camp, he foresaw, and justly too, more lectures, in 
which he was to talk for an hour with nothing to 
say; tea-meetings, at which his benevolent and 
apostolic smile must beam for long evenings upon 
the company, though his poor head ached sadly 
all the time, confused with the heat and noise. 
His wife, with strong nerves, powerful mind, and 
stalwart body, walked quietly through the labour 
she imposed upon herself. Her reward was being 
spoken of far and wide as a model clergyman's 
wife, a woman in ten thousand, and so on. 

He, unhappy man, running at full gallop, could 
hardly keep his place in the race, but he bore up 
with the spirit of a martyr. Had he not married 
a wonderful woman ? What she did, or fixed for 
him to do, must be right Was not her praise in 
all the churches, and did not the reflex glory light 
upon himself? 

Mrs Moberly had no children, happily for her- 
self ; happily also for the children, if one may be 
allowed to say so. Nature, which had so freely 
bestowed upon her the queenly powers of reign- 
ing, had denied her the faculty of motherliness, 
and had also kindly excused her from attempting 
a task which, with all her cleverness, she would 
have found it impossible to manage — viz., that of 
loving. Theories on the subject of education, as 
on all other topics, she had in abundance. Her 
books on the training of children ran through one 
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edition after another. They were the delight of 
strong-minded governesses, and the despair of 
loving weak-minded mothers, who found it im- 
possible to bring their own wayward, troublesome, 
loving, happy little fat cherubs to the proper de- 
gree of good conduct. Children, they found, would 
cry if left alone in the dark, even at the mature 
age of two years. They failed to learn the alpha- 
bet in one day, or to remember all the kings of 
England in regular succession, and the names and 
dates even of the battles of the Black Prince, before 
they were six years old. 

For long years before the night on which we 
saw Harry Keith strolling up to the Rectory, Mrs 
Moberly had had a chance of carrying out her 
own theories to her heart's content, but I do not 
think she liked it even in prospect. 

A little girl had come to the Rectory in this 
wise : — Mr Moberly had one brother, a sound, 
shrewd, practical man of the world, who hated 
his sister-in-law, saw through her weakness, and 
exposed her defects in a way that drove that per- 
fect matron almost wild. His high-bred, delicate 
wife could not, if she would, have given herself up 
to committees and missionary-parties, and the 
management of soup-kitchens. The lectures 
which the Rector's wife bestowed unsparingly on 
the sin of sitting at home at ease in a comfortable 
room with the last new novel, while so many of 
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her sisters had none of these luxuries, were re- 
ceived in silence, and, worst of all, were totally 
set at nought. 

Once or twice poor Alice had tried to excuse 
herself. " I do not sit at home at ease, Mabel," she 
said ; " I am often in very great pain, and a story 
now and then amuses me, and helps me to bear it 
better, and to be more cheerful with Charlie and 
little Olive." 

"A mere excuse, to please your conscience, I 
fear, my dear Alice. If you were to rouse yourself 
to work for others, you would forget these ailments. 
I speak from experience. Look at me : no one 
could be more delicate than I am, but I never 
give in." 

Alice sighed, and changed her ground of de- 
fence. " Charlie/' she said, " is sadly overworked 
just now, and there are a great many letters which 
I can write and spare him. Latterly, I have even 
done a good deal of copying," she added, bright- 
ening up ; " and this is a help to him." 

" Charles should have a secretary," continued 
the unbeaten Rectoress; "it is always right to 
have proper subordinates, and to pay them well, 
in order to keep one's own mind from being 
troubled with details. The Rector finds Mr Tre- 
maine a great comfort." 

Mrs Moberly did not add that the clerk, who 
certainly did a great deal of the work for which 
the Rector (as she always called her husband) got 
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the credit, was paid by the Society for Repressing 
Heathen Ignorance. 

'* If you want a governess for Olive," she went 
on, — " and of course, no child of five years old 
should be without proper training — I have heard 
of an excellent German, educated on the strictest 
system." 

" It is a great pleasure to me to teach Olive," 
replied the mother ; " she is very loving and obe- 
dient, and really knows a great deal ; and I fear a 
governess would be rather in the way, besides 
being an additional expense." 

" Expense !'' echoed her dauntless sister-in-law, 
** that is the last thing to be thought of when a 
child's whole future is at stake, as I showed clearly 
in the third chapter of my last book on the 'Train- 
ing of Twigs/ You have not read it, of course; but 
allow me to ask one question. If you are so deli- 
cate that you cannot take a district, how do you 
give the four hours a day of close teaching, which 
is the very least a child of Olive's age must have ? 
The habit of unwavering attention, of course, should 
be fixed long before." 

" Olive is a dear little thing, and a great com- 
fort," was the only answer ; the poor mother re- 
membered the chase after a butterfly in the middle 
of lessons the day before, and felt the less said 
about the fixed attention of her healthy, impulsive 
child the better. " She brings everything I want, 
and then sits so quietly by the sofa with a book 
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of pictures, v^hen I am worse than usual, that I 
hardly know she is in the room." 

** The question of human idolatry is too large 
for me to enter on just now," was the answer. " I 
hope Charles told you how clearly the Rector 
proved on Sunday last what a fearful sin too great 
affection is, and what terrible judgments are 
always sent to avenge it — But I must go to my 
meeting for lady-mothers. Think of what I say 
about the German governess." 

Very soon after this, the sofa, where day by day 
the mother lay, was empty. On a sad, sad morn- 
ing for little Olive, the long, wasting illness ended 
in a peaceful, quiet death. Of the days that fol- 
lowed the bearing away of all that remained of 
the tender mother who had loved and watched 
over her, Olive, stupid with grief, worn out by 
passionate bursts of weeping, and shuddering with 
a nameless terror, never could form any clear 
recollection. 

Her mother was gone, she should never see her 
again in the everyday acts which were all the 
child knew of life. Her nurse told her of the 
angels with whom her mother was happy, and she 
was a little comforted by the promise that she 
should go to her some day if she was a good little 
girl ; but the present want lay heavy and cold on 
the poor little heart, and would not be charmed 
away. 

Only one scene in those sad days was ever 
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present to the child in after years. Stealing down 
restless and miserable from the nursery on the 
evening of the day of her mother's funeral, she 
had wandered from room to room, and at length, 
turning the handle of the library door with both 
hands, she walked in, half-frightened by the dark- 
ness which was fast coming on. 

There, lying back in his chair, she could just see 
her father, utterly given up to the grief against 
which he had struggled all day. Great sobs shook 
his frame, which was heaving with the wildness of 
the sorrow that would have its way at last. 

Olive was not frightened ; she crept up close to the 
stricken man, who did not seem to see her, and lay- 
ing her little hand on his, said, in her clear, sweet 
voice, " Papa, let me be your little comforter." 

He took her on his knee, hardly knowing what 
he did; but as the tiny baby hand stroked his 
hot face, and the little round mouth showered 
kisses where the tears had fallen thick upon his 
cheeks, the first drops of balm found their way to 
the wounded heart, and he felt that the wife he 
mourned had sent her child to comfort him. 

From that day there was a strict alliance between 
those two, and a system of spoiling began at which 
others besides the Rectoress shook their heads. 

Mr Moberly was never happy when Olive was 
out of his sight. He was agent to a wealthy noble- 
man, and therefore constantly out looking after 
farms, and a hundred other things incidental to the 
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care of land. Olive, trotting along by his side, 
or borne aloft in triumph on his shoulder, forgot 
all about lesson-hours, or openly defied nurse when 
that good and long-suffering woman toiled over 
the fields to fetch her. 

" Leave her to me, MuUins," her father would 
be sure to say ; " plenty of time for lessons in wet 
weather." On wet days, however, it was little 
better. Mr Moberly was then busy with accounts 
in his office ; there Olive would plant herself reso- 
hitely with her doll, or a book of fairy tales. It 
would have required a firmer will than her father's 
to dislodge the small figure so stoutly fixed in the 
little chair on the hearth-rug, or to bring tears 
into the great gazelle eyes that startled him some- 
times with a sharp pang — they were so like her 
mother's. 

Nurse said the end of it. would be that Miss 
Olive would be completely spoiled. The end came, 
however, sooner than she or any one else ex- 
pected. 

Mr Moberly had gone away for a few days to 
visit some distant farms ; Olive, always unwilling 
to part with him, had clung about him more than 
ever. "When shall you come back, father.?" she 
asked for the hundredth time. 

"In a week, my darling; you cannot want 
me home more than I wish to come back to 
you." 

" Seven days and seven nights, what a long 
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time ! " sighed the child ; ** but then you will not 
go away any more, father ? ** 

" No, my love, not for the winter ; promise you 
will be a good girl until I come back." 

" Yes, father, I promise ; good-bye," sobbed 
poor Olive, quite overcome at the thought of the 
days and nights which she must live through with- 
out him. 

On the Friday, two days after this sad parting, 
Olive was beginning to brighten. She was work- 
ing very hard at a small kettle-holder, which she was 
sure would be very useful to her father, who hardly 
ever held a kettle in his life. Nurse, I am afraid, 
was the author of this fiction. She was firmly per- 
suaded that to be able to do worsted work, as she 
expressed it, was a sine qua non in the bringing 
up of every little girl, and she knew nothing was 
so likely to succeed with Olive as the joy of doing 
something to please her father. 

" I 'm afraid it is not right," sighed Olive. " I 
wish MuUins would come. This dog has such 
a very long leg, and there is no room for his 
ear." 



Just then the door opened, but Olive did not 
look up to see who it was. ** MuUins," she said, 
" I did this dc^ just as you marked it, but it looks 
very odd ; do come and help me." 

It was indeed Mullins, but with white, scared 
face, and tottering, unequal steps, thoroughly 
frightened and shocked out of her usual slow, 
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portly gait. When she spoke, her voice was broken 
and trembling. 

" Never mind now, Miss Olive ; your Uncle 
James is in the library, and he wants to see you* 
O poor child! poor child!" sobbed MuUins, the 
tears running down her cheek. 

" What is it, MuUins ? Do tell me ! Has any- 
thing happened to papa?" almost shrieked the 
child. 

" Come at once, poor little lamb ; your uncle 
will tell you. He desired me not to say anything. 
Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " 

Taking the child's hand, Mullins almost ran 
along the corridor, and down the stairs. Poor 
Olive, the forgotten canvass still clasped tightly in 
her free hand, kept up with her as best she might, 
her little heart beating wildly with a vague and 
terrible fear. 

Something dreadful had happened, she was sure. 
She had never seen Mullins like this before ; and 
then her thoughts leaped back to the one dread 
form in which the dark shadow of sorrow had 
entered her young life. She knew the truth before 
she reached the library door, short as the passage 
was from the nursery. Her uncle had almost for- 
gotten his own deep grief in framing sentence after 
sentence, in which he hoped to make the child 
understand by degrees her bitter loss. What was 
his surprise, when, breaking away from the as- 
tonished Mullins, like a wild thing she rushed into 
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the room, crying out, in a voice shrill with agony, 
** Papa is dead 1 papa is dead ! O Uncle James I 
say it is not true ! " and fell writhing in convulsions 
at his feet. 

It was too true. Mr Moberly, in his full strength, 
and in the vigour of his manhood, had died without 
a groan. And this was how it happened, as Olive 
heard long afterwards : — 

On this fatal Friday morning he rode out over 
some farms which Lord Westerton kept in his own 
hands, spoke in his cheery way to the men he met, 
and stayed some time looking at the newly-pur- 
chased cattle. There were a great many things to 
settle with the steward, a crafty man, who had 
always a good reason for doing the wrong thing 
for his master and the right for himself. The good 
horse fretted and pawed ; standing so long was not 
to his taste ; his master shook with the cold, while 
his head ached from trying to see through the fog of 
cunning words by which he knew he was being 
deceived, though he hardly saw how. 

" I '11 give Brilliant a breather," he said at last, 
"and be back in half-an-hour." His eye rested 
with a hunter's pleasure on the long level sweep of 
the field at one end of which they stood, and on 
the thick hedge at the other side. Over many 
such had his favourite carried him in front of the 
field, and brought him in at last at the death. 

Down the field they went, man and horse look- 
ing like one creature. The pace increased, as Bril- 
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liant's spirits rose, to a mad gallop. His master 
felt he could not get him in hand in less than a 
couple of minutes, and they were close on the 
hedge. "The horse knows his work ; let him get 
over it his own way," he said to himself. With 
a splendid rush the bay faced the obstacle, and, 
gathering himself well together, went over without 
touching a twig. Alas! neither horse nor rider 
knew that on the other side had been dug a wide, 
deep, treacherous drain. Down went the forelegs 
into the hole, while the rider was pitched right over 
the horse's head, which kissed the ground, into 
the field beyond. A clean, simple spill into a 
ploughed field ; from how many such had he risen 
with a laugh and a joke, and declared himself 
truly none the worse. Not so now, however. 
Some labourers at work at a little distance were 
on the spot in a few moments. The stalwart form 
was uncrushed ; the broad, handsome face without 
a mark ; only on the left temple there was a short, 
livid gash. It had been pillowed on a sharp stone ; 
and without word or sigh, the silver cord on whose 
slender thread hangs suspended this frail animal 
life of ours was broken. 

He came back within the week, as he had 
promised Olive, and he never went away any 
more. But she did not see him. In raving deli- 
rium, the excitable child was carried to her uncle's 
by her aunt's decree. By the same fiat Mullins 
was forbidden to go with her. Poor woman ! she 
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was in dire disgrace. Mrs Moberly, who had 
never liked her, said that, badly as Olive had been 
trained, it was impossible that she could have been 
so entirely overcome if Mullins had brought her to 
the library without saying anything, as she had 
been desired. Mullins, therefore, was discharged 
forthwith. ** Wilful disobedience is a fault which I 
never allow in my servants. You have been guilty 
of it; therefore you shall never enter the Rec- 
tory," were Mrs Moberly's decisive words, when 
poor Mullins, overcome by the thought of Olive's 
sorrow on finding herself alone among strangers, 
offered to remain with the child for a month. 
" I have engaged a young girl, brought up in my 
school, to be with Miss Olive. She must learn to 
wait upon herself, of course," she went on ; " but 
Sarah will teach her truth and obedience, in both 
of which, I have no doubt, she is entirely wanting." 

" Miss Olive never told a lie in her life, ma'am ! " 
broke out Mullins, stung beyond endurance. 

" You may go|" was the only answer. " I never 
suffer insolence from servants." 

Mullins flung out of the room in a rage, banging 
the door so that the walls shook again, and talking 
loudly in the passage. 

Mrs Moberly sighed, and felt herself an innocent 
sufferer. The impertinence she had had to bear from 
that pampered servant of his brother's, she told her 
husband, who came in shortly afterwards, and all 
the worry and anxiety about Oliye, in addition to 
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what she had to do in the parish, was injuring her 
health ; but she was determined to go through it 
without annoying him. She would undertake the 
training of the child. Of course, she knew what 
she must be when that deceitful, violent-tempered 
woman had had the charge of her ; besides, any one 
who looked at Olive could see she had a naturally 
bad disposition. 

** Of course, you know best, my dear,** he had 
. answered. "You have such wonderful penetration 
of character ; but she always seemed to me a quiet, 
soft little thing." 

** I have never yet been even slightly mistaken in 
my estimate of any disposition," replied Mrs Mo* 
berly, who seldom used a short word where she could 
bring in a long one. " I have never known a mouth 
like Olive's which did not indicate deceit ; and any 
one can see in the flash of her eye the presence of 
violent and unrestrained passions." 

Mr Moberly did not venture to confess that he 
had not seen it. His wife would have simply de- 
spised him for his lack of sense. There was nothing 
vague or inaccurate in her mind. She formed her 
opinions, and expressed them clearly and well. 
Wonderful penetration, her husband said; but it 
did not seem to strike him as rather strange that 
she never penetrated to a good quality in any one. 

She used to say, years afterwards, that when 
Olive came to the Rectory, besides being exceed- 
ingly naughty, she knew absolutely nothing. If 
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she had been taught, which she very much doubted, 
she had forgotten everything. 

Perhaps it was true as far as the dry facts were 
concerned, which were all Mrs Moberly meant. 
She never knew that, deep in the little heart, not 
to be blotted out, were the lessons the child had 
learnt as she sat on her little stool by her mother's 
sofa. The gentle, low-toned voice still sounded in 
Olive's ears. The loving eyes still rested upon 
her with the look of tenderness which even the 
youngest child can understand. She saw the white 
fingers turning over the leaves of the book, from 
which were read wonderful stories of the dear 
Saviour who loved little children, and would not 
send them away. 

Olive, who, her aunt declared, went through the 
world with her eyes shut, saw to her dying day the 
rug which covered her mother's feet, the soft sheen 
of her dress, and the flash of the rings upon her 
fingcri. 
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A CHANGBD LIFE, 



In a few days the strong child-life within Olive 
conquered in the battle with the blow which had 
stunned her, and she awoke to a full sense of the 
strange world around. 

Children who have been carefully tended, and 
surrounded by things needful and pleasant, are 
keenly conscious of a vague sense of discomfort and 
misery when deprived of them, of which, neverthe- 
less, they cannot explain the cause. 

Olive's home nursery had been hung with cheap 
and gay-coloured prints> which served Mullins as 
texts for many tales of wonder and delight, of which 
the child never tired. 

The bare walls of the room given up to her at 
the Rectory, the uncarpeted floor, the loosely-hung 
windows, through which the wind whistled, de- 
pressed the poor little creature. She cried quietly, 
indeed, but incessantly. At first Susan took no 
notice, but went on with her work; she had an 
amount of plain sewing to do for Mrs Moberly 
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which left her no time to cosset Olive even if she 
knew how to do iL 

A strong, coarse girl of fifteen, with no experi- 
ence of children, except her own healthy brothers, 
who, having plenty to do both at school and at 
home, were easily governed by a word and a blow, 
which she knew well how to give when occasion 
required, Susan was entirely at fault with a child 
who sat in a chair and cried, as she expressed it, 
with nothing to cry for. She scolded Olive, told 
her she was a naughty, ungrateful little girl, who 
deserved a whipping to give her something to fret 
about, and then went off to her housework with 
the parting declaration — *' And if I find you crying 
when I come back. Miss, I *11 go straight down and 
tell your aunt, and then we'll see what you *11 get" 

For a long time Olive sobbed more violently than 
ever, of course, and, free from Susan's presence, 
called upon her dead parents and the lost MuUins, 
of whom she was forbidden to speak. At last she 
became restless from sheerwretchedness, and walked 
about the room. There was nothing to attract or 
amuse her, and Susan had already taught her she 
must not put anything out of its place. One of 
that young woman's best points, in Mrs Moberly's 
eyes, was her great orderliness, and shewas not going 
to risk the loss of her mistress's favour to please a 
tiresome child. At last Olive thought she would 
go and look for Susan, and she walked timidly out 
into the passage. A little way off, an open door 
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.attracted her, and she turned in to what proved to 
be the bath-room. The window looked into the 
garden, and the child, wearied of seeing only a 
gloomy court from her nursery, gazed with delight 
upon the budding fruit-trees and green vegetables. 
Her spirits rose, and she looked about for some- 
thing to play with. The great shining brass cocks 
for letting in the water seemed a special provision for 
her amusement. She saw her face in the bright metal 
in every shape, and found, at last, to her great joy, 
that she could make water come out of one of them. 
Alas t the flow once begun, she could not stop it ; 
nor did she quite understand that she ought to do 
so. She knew it was not all right, and that, in any 
case, Susan would be angry with her for leaving the 
nursery. She shrunk from the harsh, rough rebukes 
to which she was not yet accustomed ; so, quietly 
shutting the door of the bath-room, she crept back 
to her nursery chair. Susan, coming up soon after, 
found her charge, no longer crying, busy with a book 
of pictures, and inwardly prided herself on the suc- 
cess of her threat In a couple of hours the house 
was shaken by a commotion such as had not dis- 
turbed its quiet and orderly precincts since it had 
been built Water had poured down through the 
ceiling of the Rector's library (as his room was 
called, to distinguish it from his wife's study), 
which was under the bath-room. Drip, drip, 
heavy drops had fallen with startling suddenness 
upon the bald head bent over his writing, and had 
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left their terrible blots, which could not be removed, 
on the precious volumes of dry-as-dust divinity, 
and still more precious manuscripts, with which he 
loved to surround himself ; water in the hall, drip, 
drip, from the passage above; water up-stairs, 
when he ran up to find out the source of this unex- 
pected and unreasonable inundation ; water in the 
bath-room, to which he penetrated at last, forgetting 
that his feet were protected only by house-slippers, 
and where he found the true source of the mischief. 
Dire was the confusion ; the Rector was sure that 
acute rheumatism, if not a speedy death, must be 
the result of a wet head and soaked feet. He 
was wonderfully careful of himself at all times ; 
nothing pleased him more than to be told how ill 
and overworked he looked. Mrs Moberly was out, 
to do her justice. She gave herself without stint 
or limit to what she called work. When she re- 
turned, she found her husband in bed, his head 
enveloped in flannels, a hot jar to his feet, and 
learned that the man and horse had been sent to 
fetch the doctor. She sympathised with the suffer- 
ing to which he looked forward, and ordered hot 
drinks at once. If she thought he made too much 
fuss about his ailments, she never said so, and then 
left him to sift the affair to the bottom. "The 
cock could not turn itself," she said to her husband, 
truly enough. " Who in the house has been wicked 
enough to destroy property in this way, and to run 
the risk of killing you t " The Rector groaned from 
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amongst the blankets. He was uncomfortably hot, 
and not quite sure that he was not killed after all. 

Mrs Moberly's examinations were justly dreaded 
by her servants. She never spoke on these occa- 
sions except to ask such terrible questions that the 
most accomplished story-teller found it impossible 
to deceive her. Her decision and remarks were de- 
livered next day. She was strong upon the sin of 
speaking hastily, or when you may be tempted to 
feel angry. Now, however, much to her secret an- 
noyance, there was nothing to do but hear Silsan's 
account of the whole affair, as Olive, amidst tears 
and sobs, and shaking with terror, had confessed 
to the angry maid that she had been into the bath- 
room during her absence, and turned the cock. 

"Indeed — indeed I did not know it was any 
harm !" sobbed the child ; "and I did not mean to 
kill Uncle James. Are you quite, quite sure he will 
die } " 

'*If you don't know, you must be made to 
know," said Susan, paying no attention to the 
best part of the question, and leaving Olive a 
prey to the agonising thought that she had killed 
the only person who had said a kind word to her 
in her troubleis, " and the very moment your aunt 
comes in, I will tell her what you did, wicked, 
troublesome child ! " 

Accordingly, Susan met Mrs Moberly in the 
passage with her version of the affair, which dif- 
fered from the true one only in two or three small 
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points. She had not been away five minutes, she 
said. Miss Olive had been very naughty before, 
and she (Susan) had done everything she could to 
amuse her, and she solemnly believed the child 
had done it on purpose to get her into trouble. 

Mrs. Moberly heard the story, and then, without 
one word, walked str?Light back to her husband's 
room, thereby increasing immensely, as she knew, 
voluble Susan's aw:e ,and , admiration of her silent 

« * « 

patroiiess. . 

Once seated, however, by l^er husband's side, 
she gave utterance jtp a discourse, cle^ir; and logi- 
cal, which :migbt have . be^n^ printed .without alter- 
ing a word. He hardly fplloweji,it, bjut he listened 
with a silent admirationnpt unmixed .with.a certain 
uneasiness. . . \ - \ . 

Falsehood and disobedience^, she told him, she 
had been prepared to grapple with, but deliberate 
vice — a quality happily confined to a very few 
children — she had npt expected. This had now 
been proved to exist in its . most malignant form 
in his niece ; and thoug];i she had hitherto abstained 
from troubling him about the child's waywardness, 
she must beg. him npw to undertake himself the 
management of Olive, unless he gave her the 
fullest powers to deal as she saw fit, without im- 
pulse or partiality, with this terrible disposition. 

Poor Mr Moberly, weary with the disquiet which 
his niece (as Mrs Moberly always called Olive) had 
brought into the house, waa terrified .at the thought 
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of being appealed to every time she was naughty. 
His reply was not doubtful. With many expres- 
sions of thanks for the trouble she was giving 
herself, and of unbounded trust in her wisdom, he 
begged his wife to da whatever she thought best. 
He did venture to say, that perhaps Olive did not 
intend to do mischief. " It is not likely that I do 
not understand the character of a child like Olive," 
his wife replied, *^ after all the experience I have 
had with mature minds. I know it was a delibe- 
rate action, though, of course, I do not expect you 
to receive my opinion with any respect. However, 
I must go now. What shall I say in reply to a 
letter from the governors of the County Hospital, 
asking me to see the candidates for the office of 
Matron, and let them know whom I select as most 
suitable. Of course, if I judge a child wrongfully, I 
cannot understand women." 

Mrs Moberly was never illogical, impulsive — 
in a word, charming, like women in general. She 
never spoke first and thought afterwards, or was 
ready to say one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow, after the manner of her sex. Her self- 
reliance was perfect, and no woman was ever the 
better of having much of that quality in my 
opinion. What she thought must be right. She 
believed Olive' to be false and vicious, young as 
she was ; and having once expressed an opinion, 
she was not likely to swerve from it now, for the 
first time in her life. 
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Very calm and deliberate she looked as she 
rang the bell in her study, and desired that 
Irons might be sent to her. Irons, whose situa- 
tion as housekeeper and personal attendant — Mrs 
Moberly scorned the word maid, both for its 
brevity and the taste of worldliness about it — 
was no sinecure, was tired and out of temper at 
the additional work entailed by the overflow. 

"Have the carpets been taken off the bath- 
room, hall, and passage ? " began her mistress. 

"Yes, ma'am ; they were so wet there was 
nothing else to be done." 

** Then," said Mrs Moberly, " have all the furni- 
ture moved out of the library, and that carpet taken 
off" also. Let it be done at once, and to-morrow 
the ceiling will have dried sufficiently to be re- 
whitened." 

" But, indeed, ma'am," gasped the terrified ser- 
vant, " the marks will hardly show when they have 
had time to dry, and the heaviest furniture in the 
house is in the library ! Why, that great table with 
all the drawers would take three men to lift it." 

" It must be done," was the reply, " and I 
look to you. Irons, to arrange it. Then I want 
to speak to you about Miss Olive. Unless 
we desire to have a continual repetition of such 
escapades, she must be made to remember that 
she has done very wrong. Her uncle wishes her 
to be corrected, but I am quite unequal to that 
sort of thing. I can trust you implicitly to ad- 
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minister a proper discipline to the child ; and 
should Susan henceforth complain of her con- 
duct, I wish you to examine impartially into 
anything that may arise, and to deal with her 
accordingly. As you will thus have additional 
trouble, you shall have an increase of ten pounds 
a year in your wages as long as there are no diffi- 
culties about Miss Olive. Of course, if you fail 
to manage her, I must engage a governess, and 
then your supervision and its emolument would 
alike cease. It is a very responsible office. You 
should consider well before you undertake it." 

" I 'm sure I 'm much obliged to you, ma'am," 
said Irons, who was troubled with no misgivings 
on the subject of responsibility ; " you will find I 
shall give you satisfaction in managing Miss 
Olive." A strong, determined woman, greedy of 
gain. Irons thought subduing a quiet child like 
Olive an easy way of adding ten pounds a year to 
her income. 

Still smarting under the sense of the trouble 
brought on the household, and on herself in parti- 
cular, by the child's thoughtless action, and wild 
with anger at the work before her in the library, 
she marched down to the nursery where poor 
Olive cowered in terror before the fire. The tear- 
stained little face might have moved even Irons 
to pity if she had waited to notice it ; but hers was 
one of those minds within whose narrow limits 
only one idea can bear rule at a time. Mrs Mo- 
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berly had furnished her with a thought so impor- 
tant that it drove out all others. 

If Olive was not made to remember this day, 
they would have turning of cocks every day in 
the week. Irons determined that such a catas- 
trophe should not occur if her best efforts could 
prevent it. She rushed at the frightened child 
with angry reproaches and loud threats, and seiz- 
ing her so roughly by the arm that Olive shrieked 
with pain, stripped off her clothes in about two 
minutes, then catching up the poor little shivering 
creature before Susan had time to ask what she 
meant to do, she whisked off into the bath-room, 
carefully shutting the door behind her. The large 
bath was full of water: into its terrific depths 
Irons plunged the struggling child, holding her 
down with her strong arms until she was nearly 
suffocated, and then raising her head for a moment, 
only to repeat the process three times. Lifting 
poor Olive out at last, she put her standing on the 
floor, and administered what she called a sound 
whipping with the sole of one of her slippers, a 
ready and formidable instrument of torture. Then 
snatching the miserable and suffering child up 
again, with no regard to the fresh pain her rough 
touch gave the poor little smarting frame, she car- 
ried her into the nursery, and setting her down, 
ordered Susan to dry and dress the naughty girl, 
and put her standing in the corner with her face to 
the wall until she came back again. 
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Susan, who was not a cruel girl, was sorry for 
the child, and indignant at the marks left by Irons' 
terrible shoe ; but though she soothed Olive, and 
let her sit on her lap until the storm of crying had 
a little subsided, she dared not disobey Mrs Irons, 
and she was forced at last to put her poor little 
charge, all her sorrow renewed by this fresh punish- 
ment*, in the much-hated corner. Here Irons 
found her when she came back, hardly able to 
stand with sleepiness, brought on by the weight of 
her sorrow, as well as by fatigue and excitement. 

"It's a pity not to let her go to sleep," said 
Susan. 

" So she shall," replied Irons, who was brandish- 
ing a large birch-rod in her hand ; " only I have a 
few words to say to her first. The mistress has 
given you and her into my charge, and it 's better 
to begin as I mean to go on. 

" Wake up, you wicked, troublesome child, and 
listen to me!" continued Irons, shaking poor Olive 
by the shoulder, who, at sight of her enemy, was 
ready to break out into fresh sobs. " Don^t cry, 
unless you want another whipping, but listen to 
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"Yes," said the child, puckering up her poor 
little mouth, and pressing in her lips to keep back 
the coming sob. 

" What is this in my hand } " continued Irons, 
adding to herself, " The child can be quiet if she 
likes." 
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"I don't know," answered Olive, in a very broken, 
little voice. 

" Say, Please, I don't know, dear Mrs Irons," the 
inexorable spinster went on. 

** Please, I don't know, dear Mcs Irons," re- 
peated poor Olive, thoroughly broken down, 

" Well, then, listen to me ; — put your hands be- 
hind your back first : that will do. This is a birch- 
rod. Say the words after me — ^This is a birch-rod. 
It is for beating little girls when they are naughty." 
Here poor Olive's tears welled up again. ** Don't 
attempt to cry," Irons went on, stamping heavily 
on the floor at the same time, — "and it hurts a 
great deal more than my slipper ; do you under- 
stand?" 

" Yes, oh ! yes," sobbed Olive, whose terror 
was now just getting the better of her self-control. 
" I will be good ; indeed, I will be good !" 

" I hope so," Irons went on. " I 'm not going 
to whip you any more to-day, but this rod is to 
be hung over the chimney-piece, where you can 
always see it, and where it will be handy when- 
ever you are naughty. Look, I am going to put it 
there now, and it is never to go away. Now, come 
and give me a kiss, and say, I thank you, kind 
Mrs Irons, for taking so much trouble to make me 
good. If you go on being so naughty, you will go 
to hell, and be burnt in a great big fire." The kiss 
was given, and the formulary repeated, with a big 
sob between each word, and Irons departed, fully 
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satisfied that she had well laid the foundation of 
her kingdom. 

Shortly afterwards, when she carried a tumbler 
of hot port wine and water to her master, he roused 
himself to say, *' Well, Irons, Mrs Moberly tells 
me you have been good enough to promise to see 
after Susan, and to help in training little Miss 
Olive. We (which meant his wife, as Irons very 
well knew) have every confidence in you, and I 
have no doubt it will be much for the child's 
good." 

" Oh ! indeed, sir," simpered Irons, in her softest 
tones, " I 'm sure I have always used my best en- 
deavours to deserve your confidence and my dear 
mistress's, and I 'm that fond of children that it 's 
only a pleasure anything I can do ; and indeed, the 
little dear will soon be a comfort in the house if 
she 's taken right. Though I won't deny it 's a little 
troublesome her being so wild just at first, and all 
the carpets to take up ; and I am afraid the library 
won't be fit for you to sit in, sir, for a good bit, 
and the carpets of which cannot be shook until the 
gardener is better to lend a hand, so heavy they 
are ; and the man to whiten the ceiling is gone away 
on a long job, and they do say he won't be back 
for a fortnight." 

" Why did you take off the carpet, until you 
knew whether he could be got?" growled the 
Rector. 

'* Oh, sir ! I 'm sure I was so put about when I 
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heard it just now, you might have knotkect me 
down with a feather ; my orders were to take off 
the carpet, and move the furniture at once, and so I 
did. I always use my best endeavours to obey my 
dear mistress, and her words were, ' Take off the 
carpet, and send for the man to whiten the ceiling.' 
So, as in duty bound, I took off the carpet first, 
and hard I worked with my own hands ; and then I 
sent Jim for the man, and this is the answer he 
brings me" 

" I hope, at least, that my notes and papers are 
all right." 

" Oh ! yes, sir. Maiy just made them all up into 
one heap, and put them away in the corner of the 
study." 

" One heap ! — ^why, how on earth am I ever to get 
them in order again ! You may go," added the 
Rector, now exasperated beyond all power of words 
to express. 

Once outside the door, which she closed in her 
softest manner, Irons indulged in a comfortable 
chuckle. '* I think he 's paid off at last for bringing 
that child here bothering ; he shall have more of 
it, or my name is not Irons." 

From this sad day poor Olive was entirely under 
the dominion of Irons. The result was certainly 
eminently satisfactory to Mrs Moberly ; the child 
was taught to speak of her dear aunt and good 
Mrs Irons, to sit perfectly still when she dined 
down-stairs at luncheon-time, and only to answer 
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when she was spoken to — ^an event which rarely 
happened. Mrs Moberly was silent as a sphinx, 
except some guest was present to whom she wished 
to display her powers. Hers was pre-eminently 
a man's mind, her admirers said. Her bitterest 
enemy could say nothing worse of any woman. 

The most terrible result to Olive was, that Susan 
got leave from Irons to put her to bed an hour 
earlier than she had been accustomed to every 
evening, and then to leave her quite alone in 
total darkness. The horror of these sleepless 
hours could never be forgotten, when she lay 
shaking with fear, her head well covered up under 
the blankets, and the sheet stuffed into her mouth, 
lest Irons should hear the cries forced from her by 
the extremity of her terror. 

The robust child grew, of course, nervous and 
weak, and pale and thin. Her mother was a poor 
weakly thing, Irons explained, and Miss Olive 
grew very fast Mrs Moberly liked that the child 
should be seen with her occasionally ; and the 
greatest treat to Olive was to go with her aunt 
when she visited her friends, or to sit on her little 
stool in the drawing-room later in the afternoons, 
when Mrs Moberly, who did everything by appoint- 
ment, received such of her acquaintances as wanted 
to see her. Mere morning calls were much too 
frivolous, she said, to be allowed to occupy her 
time. Olive, therefore, grew to love her aunt as 
the greatest source of happiness in her life, a result 
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on which that astute matron had calculated when 
she gave the power of the rod into the hands of a 
deputy. 

Mr Moberly, always on the watch to please his 
wife by every means in his power, had wished 
that Olive should call her " Mamma/' On one un- 
lucky day, when laid up with a sick headache, the 
thought seized him that he would have Olive down, 
and speak to her about it. 

** Olive, darling," he began, " be very quiet, I 
have a bad headache ; I only want to say some- 
thing to you. Your dear aunt is so good and kind 
to you, and she has all the trouble of bringing you 
up, just as if you were her own little girl ; I think it 
would please her if you were to call her mamma, 
and I wish you to begin from to-day." The Rector, 
lying back with his eyes shut, was not ready for 
the storm raised by his quiet words. It broke out 
in a few moments. 

" No ! " cried Olive, ** I won't ; she 's not my 
mamma, and it 's wicked to say what is not true, 
and I shall see my own dear mamma again some 
day. I don't care if I am cut in small pieces, and 
burned in a big fire, for saying won't," the child 
went on, reproducing one of Irons' rather incon- 
sistent threats of what was to happen some day 
to children who refused to do what they were 
bid. 

Poor little wounded heart! its anger did not 
last long. Olive threw herself into her uncle's 
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arms in a moment, begging with many sobs that 
he would forgive her, and not make her call auntie 
mamma. Here Mrs Moberly found her, still fear- 
fully excited, clinging round the sick Rector's 
neck. 

"Whatever I suffer from this child's violence," 
she said, ringing the bell at the same moment, '* I 
will not have you made ill by her." 

The cold, hard hands easily unloosed the clasp 
of the little clinging fingers. Mrs Moberly held 
Olive firmly by the arm until Irons appeared. 

" Irons," she said, " I do not ask how this dis- 
graceful scene has come about, but let Miss Olive 
never again enter this room without my express 
permission. I will not have Mr Moberly made ill. 
You need not answer. Take her away." 

Th^ Rector did not dare to assert himself, and 
so the last link between uncle and niece was broken. 
When he answered his wife's questions afterwards 
as to the cause of the tumult, she begged the subject 
might never be mentioned again. He now saw for 
himself, she said, Olive's obstinacy and violence, 
the knowledge of which she had endeavoured to 
spare him. She did everything from a sense of 
duty, which upheld her in the most difiicult under- 
taking, she was therefore neither moved nor dis- 
appointed by the utter want of that love and 
gratitude she might reasonably have expected. 

Once, when the yoke was more than usually 
galling, Olive tried an appeal to her aunt. In 

D 
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her excitement she overturned the ink-bottle on 
an elaborate letter which Mrs Moberly had just 
finished. Her case was therefore determined before 
it was heard ; and the discipline which followed, 
when Irons was told that Miss Olive had been 
telling what she called wicked stories about her, 
was certainly effectual in preventing the repetition 
of the offence. 

At last, when Olive was about twelve years of 
age, Mrs Irons left, to better herself, as she said, 
applying for, and obtaining, a still more lucrative 
situation as matron of an orphan asylum. 

Her appointment was secured by a testimonial 
from Mrs Moberly, setting forth her affectionate 
care for children, and her rare and invaluable 
qualities as a trainer of refractory minds. The 
committee thought they had lighted upon a female 
Arnold. Such an inestimable person as Mrs 
Moberly could not be mistaken. "That woman 
was a blessing to the neighbourhood," the chair- 
man went on. His own vicar^s wife was a soft, 
delicate little creature, who never went out when 
the wind was in the east. " No fine lady nonsense 
about her. The sooner they called in Mrs Irons, 
and told her to consider herself appointed, the 
better, in his opinion.'^ So Mrs Irons left the 
Rectory, shedding tears enough to float a small 
boat if they had only been collected, and declaring 
she could never live without her blessed master^s 
teaching and her dear mistress's guidance. Such 
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a pair, she said, the world had never seen, and she 
prayed loudly and fervently that they might both 
long be spared to each other, as neither of them 
could ever be matched again. A designing Ger- 
man now took the vacant post at the head of the 
schoolroom, and she was speedily adroit enough 
to commence the same system of flattery and sub- 
serviency as her predecessor had found so profitable. 
She had found, she declared, a home and a moother 
in dear Mrs Moberly, she was so sweet and so 
tender. It was like paradise in her blessed house, 
and Mr Moberly was an angel — an apoostle. 

For Olive it was an era of themes and exercises, 
which Fraiilein Schliendroz gave her the key to 
correct for herself, that she might not be interrupted 
in the never-ceasing Berlin wool-work chairs, stools, 
and cushions which she was always making for her 
dearree Mrs Moberly. These themes, re-written 
without a mistake, and ornamented with faultless 
printing, which cost Olive many tears and pains in 
her back, were shown by Mrs Moberly to her wor- 
shippers, with that air of quiet triumph by which she 
had the art of crushing people to small powder, as 
a faint indication of what might be done in the way 
of systematic education, even with the most un- 
promising children. 

Poor Olive's afternoon visits to the drawing-room 
were no more a source of pleasure. She had now 
to repeat long pieces of French and German poetry, 
or solve problems in Euclid, never getting a word 
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of praise, any such expression being checked at 
once by Mrs Moberly as a sad indiscretion. Olive 
always heard herself described as having been sadly 
neglected in the first years of her life, when a solid 
basis ought to have been laid, as having a very 
bad memory, and being altogether particularly 
stupid by nature. 

At seventeen, when released from the school- 
room to follow her own devices, she was nervously 
sensitive — shattered, we should call it, in an older 
person — ^very shy, and gentle, and pretty. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM AT THE RECTORY, 

I AM sorry to have given you such a long peep 
into the past. It takes a good many strokes of the 
pen sometimes to show how a certain state of things 
came about. We left Harry Keith strolling down 
to the Rectory on a clear November night. Shall 
we return to him ? The stars shone brightly, and 
the crisp, keen air was perfectly still. A few 
minutes' quick walking brought him to the door 
of the Rectory : his sharp ring was answered almost 
at once. 

" Such a cold night," he said, as he stood before 
the drawing-room fire. " If this frost goes on, it 
will stop the hunting ; too bad, when we get such 
good runs here." 

Olive was sitting in a low arm-chair by the side 
of the fire. Very lovely she looked in her plain 
white muslin dress, made high to her throat, and 
falling round her in bewitching folds. The dark hair 
and wonderful eyes only made the round, soft face, 
and small; pouting mouth, more infantile and irre- 
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sistible. Olive was not at all shy with Captain 
Keith. 

Poor, quiet Miss Stony, who had roused herself 
to shake hands with the newcomer, looked at 
them from her distant sofa, and thought what a 
fine couple they would make. In her silent, far-off 
humility, she admired a handsome man when she 
saw one, and the man before her was very hand- 
some — nearly six feet high, broad-chested and 
muscular ; the flat back and well-poised head pro- 
claimed him every inch a soldier, while the face 
might have walked straight out of one of Titian's 
pictures if artists had only that single little power 
of giving life to their creations. He was growing 
bald already, his friends told him with a laugh ; but 
the face was really ennobled by the want of hair, 
which left unbroken the magnificent outline of the 
curve of the forehead. 

" If it *s cold in November, all the more chance 
of a green Christmas and soft weather in January," 
said Olive looking up, " and I suppose that is what 
you like ? " 

" Ay ; but you see I shan't be here in January. 
I must take some leave, though it 's a great bore. 
How I shall long to be back again. You have a 
great deal to answer for, in destroying my peace of 
mind. How white and cold you look. Shall I 
ring for more coals ? " 

** Oh, no, thank you," answered Olive ; " it was 
only a draught from that window for a moment" 
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Captain Keith walked over to the window and 
shook the curtains more closely together. On his 
way back he drew a chair close to Olive. 

" I have a great favour to ask," he said, softly. 
'* May I call you Olive ; Miss Moberly is so stiff 
when we know each other so well. Olive is such a 
pretty name ; you don't know how I love it." 

" Do you think aunt would like it," answered 
Olive, looking down resolutely at the embroidery in 
the corner of the pocket handkerchief which lay in 
her lap. 

" I 'm sure she could have no objection. She 
wants us to be friends, or she would not have given 
me leave to come to tea whenever I like," Harry 
said. " Besides, why, Tm nearly old enough to be 
your father. Let me see, you are seventeen and I 
am three-and-thirty. Now as you are fresh from 
the educational irons, tell me at once; seventeen 
from three-and-thirty, and how many remain ? " 

" Thirteen," laughed Olive ; " rather young for a 
father." 

** Quite enough, however, to make you laugh at 
me behind my back as a miserable old man," an- 
swered Captain Keith. " Look me straight in the 
face, and deny it if you can," 

'* Indeed I can," said Olive, flashing her great 
eyes full upon him. 

** Well, then, it 's all settled," he went on, well 
satisfied. *' You are to be Olive to me always, all 
your life long. I have had your last song ringing 
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in my ears ever' since you sang it, I suppose I 
must not ask for one to-night ; poor old Miss 
Stony is nodding already. I wonder how you can 
care for such a stupid old creature." 

" Ah ! you don't know what she really is," an- 
swered Olive. " You only see a black stuff gown — 
aunt makes her wear black ; she thinks it looks 
good — thick cuffs, cap all awry, and a brown, 
wrinkled old face." 

" Well, and what do you see, you very wise little 
woman ? " 

"I see, or rather, I know, there is a kind, 
warm heart beating under the dress, though it is 
badly made ; and the feet in the thick boots walk 
miles, when they are very tired with running errands 
for aunt, to take any comforts to the poor sick 
people ; and then," said Olive, very slowly, " she 
loves me, and there are so very few people who 
care what becomes of me. Aunt never interferes 
with me, she says ; ' I believe, if she saw me on 
fire she would not interfere,' as she calls it, 'to 
put out the flames.' " 

" Poor child, who ought to be so cherished 1" the 
answer came in a very low, soft tone. " But you 
do believe, Olive, don't you, that there is one who 
loves you with all his heart and soul, and would 
die to serve you. Oh, if I were only my own 
master ! " broke out Captain Keith. 

There was a pause. Olive's eyes were full of 
tears. Then he went on more lightly. *' How I 
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have to thank my good genius for putting you 
next me at dinner on that evening at Eastley, 
otherwise' we might never have found each other 
out ; and since tiien I owe you the happiest 
time in my life." 

" And the moment I mentioned your name when 
I came back next day," said Olive, " Uncle James 
said you must be the son of his old college friend, and 
he would call on you directly. So strange of uncle, 
who hardly ever visits any one in the barracks." 

" He was very good to my father, who had a 
bad fever at Christ's," said Captain Keith. ** Your 
uncle nursed him day and night, I believe. I 
am very glad now that my father had that fever. 
People who confer benefits generally retain a kind 
feeling towards those to whom they have done 
good. On this well-known fact in the history of 
mankind rests my only hope that you care for me 
in the least possible degree." 

" I never conferred any benefit on you," said 
Olive shyly. 

" Is it no benefit to show a man that there is 
something better worth striving for than the 
wretched ambitions of the great world — some one 
better worth loving than his own miserable self?" 
Harry answered. *' But you know what you are 
to me without words. Any hope of the song } I 
like the * Doubting Heart ;' the music is pretty, and 
the words are a good lesson to a little unbeliever 
like you, who will persist in "disbelieving the as- 
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surances of your best friends, and looking for 
storms ahead when there is nothing coming but 
sunny skies and smooth seas. Some day you will 
spread your sails and move off bravely." 

There was no doubt in Olive's heart as she 
sang that night. Harry Keith stood by her side, 
and his soft tones and loving words lingered yet 
upon her ear. 

The clear, bird-like voice had not ceased its 
warbling when the door opened, and Mrs Moberly 
sailed into the room. She was very tall and thin, 
with large bones, high shoulders (which deprived 
her figure of any pretension to elegance), and a 
rigid, upright gait. Yet the face, with its large 
oval forehead, Roman nose, and thin lips, was 
not unpleasing when the fierce eyes were softened 
by the expression of gracious condescension, with 
which she knew well how to veil them. She 
wore a plain black silk dress, with lace collar 
and sleeves, and a cap of blue ribbon and white 
tulle, made by one of the first London modestes 
— a cunning erection of studied simplicity, which 
framed her features to the best advantage. Even 
Harry Keith's fastidiousness could find no fault in 
the style of the figure which advanced to welcome 
him. 

Miss Stony jumped up, opening her eyes very 
wide, and rang the bell ; Mrs Moberly's appear- 
ance was always the signal for tea to be brought 
in. She was very agreeable this evening. This 
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only son of a rich man — rich, that is to say, in 
her husband's estimation — ^would doubtless marry 
Olive, thus ridding her of a presence she detested, 
and there would be no need of any addition to the 
girl's scanty patrimony. If Olive married a poor 
man, her husband, she knew, would think it his 
duty to make her independent Great as was 
her influence with the Rector, there were a few 
points on which he was not to be moved, and 
she feared this was one of them. 

"We shall lose Olive for a week from next 
Monday," she said. "Mrs Wynford has invited 
her to Eastley again." 

" Could it not be put off until Wednesday," in- 
quired Captain Keith ; " a week is such a long time. 
I shall, I hope, shoot and dine there on Thursday ; 
so I can bring you word how she gets on." 

In a few minutes Captain Keith took his leave. 

Next morning Olive, I am grieved to say, 
wrote a little note to Mrs Wynford, saying she 
was sorry she could not come on Monday, but 
hoped to be with her on Wednesday morning. 

"Why do you not want to go on Monday.?" 
Mrs Moberly asked, when Olive took her the 
note to read. 

"I have a singing-lesson on Tuesday," was 
the reply, "and it seems a pity to lose another." 

" Of course, you can do as you like," her aunt 
had said, " but do not let me be disturbed again 
this morning ; I am too busy to see any one." 



CHAPTER V. 

EASTLEY PARK. 

On Wednesday, after luncheon, Olive got ready 
to drive over to Eastley. Very pretty she 
looked as she stood in the porch of the Rectory 
and superintended the cording of the precious 
trunk, which contained all the little fineries in 
which her heart delighted, behind her uncle's 
little old-fashioned phaeton, the pointed gable 
and ivy-coloured sides of the door framing her 
graceful figure. She wore a dark-blue serge dress ; 
a rough pilot cloth jacket, folded back on her 
chest in ludicrous imitation of a man's coat, and 
displaying a bright tie and the pointed ends of a 
collar all in most approved manly fashion ; a 
high, black felt hat, and waving cock's feather 
shimmered in the light with every movement of her 
dainty little head, and her useful little hands were 
cased in dark-yellow dogskin driving gloves. 

Every article in this bewitching tout ensemble 
contained some drop of bitterness for Olive. 
The dress was turned since last year, the jacket 
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was a horrid common thing, and cock's feathers 
were going out ; but she must wear them all this 
winter, there was no help for it She had scolded 
and grumbled while good old Miss Stony packed 
and folded away the crisp, fresh evening dresses 
which Olive always contrived to provide for her 
visits to Eastley. Poor Miss Stony only sighed, 
and went on with her work. Olive's love of dress 
was a real sorrow to the good soul ; nevertheless 
she helped the child, as she called her, in all her 
little troubles. 

Now, however, all trouble seemed left behind as 
Olive stepped daintily into the heavy old phaeton, 
wrapt herself up carefully in alarge fur rug, gathered 
up the reins, and started the steady old grey with a 
smart touch of the whip, almost before the gouty 
old servant had time to place himself by her side. 
She drove down the High Street of Lowencester 
quite unconscious of the unfriendly glances which 
the old ladies from their windows cast after the 
Rector's worldly niece, who was no help at all 
to her good aunt, and who, they doubted, would 
come to no good. They wondered Mr Moberly 
allowed such extravagance, the Misses Spylings 
exclaimed. Why she had a rug that never was 
bought for less than ten pounds. Just as well for 
Olive that they did not know where that rug came 
from. She had met Captain Keith one bitter day 
last week, when she was almost frozen after a long 
drive on an errand for her aunt, her feet only 
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covered by a threadbare woollen shawl. "How 
cold you look!" Harry had said. *'Yes," she an- 
swered; "I wish I had a great rug like those they 
use in Canada with the sleighs , I 'm sure it is quite 
as cold here." 

Next day a splendid fur rug had arrived with a 
note from Captain Keith to Mrs Moberly. It 
was greatly in his way, he wrote, and was getting 
destroyed by moths for want of use. It would 
really be a favour if Mrs Moberly would accept of 
it ; and by its being kept in the open air, he had no 
doubt it would soon come all right. 

The first part of the drive between Lowencester 
and Eastley lies through roads bordered by hedges 
so high, that even in winter, when the hawthorns 
are leafless, little can be seen of the surrounding 
country. Farther on, as the high tableland begins 
to dip towards the undulating country, in the val- 
leys and slopes of which Eastley lies sheltered, 
the view widens, and displays the rich earth of 
the huge ploughed fields, the broad sweep of the 
meadows and pastures, the park-like planting, and 
the fine hedgerow oaks and elms casting their 
huge bare branches against the winter sky. Here 
and there a gabled-grange, damp and moss-grown, 
shews a venerable front between its great, black, 
spreading cedars. Olive was not sorry — it was cold 
work driving, notwithstanding the rug — when the 
rounded slopes of the woods, and the tall, graceful 
church spire, seen through a break on the right, 
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told her that she had arrived at Eastley. '* Not bad 
going for the old grey, Simpson," she said, as she 
swept up to the hall door, " we have done the five 
miles in forty minutes/' 

Servants all liked Olive, with her gentle smile 
and graceful movements. They are as susceptible 
as their betters, if not more so, to the more subtle 
charms which we are not inclined to give them 
credit for noticing. 

The domestics at Eastley were treated with the 
kindest consideration ; their circumstances, feel- 
ings, and dispositions, as well as their comforts, 
were subjects of thought and indulgence to their 
mistress. She liked the girls, she said, to consult 
her about their new bonnet ribbons. They, in their 
turn, took the deepest interest, not only in such 
things as were given into their special keeping, 
but in all that concerned her in the comings and 
goings, the guests who stayed in the hospitable 
house, the friends whom she admitted into the 
much-prized inner circle. 

The old butler welcomed Olive — a great favourite, 
with an imposing air of importance, which his quiet 
master could never have rivalled if he had had the 
ambition to do so. He was a handsome, slight 
man, of about seventy years of age, faultlessly 
dressed, of course, very proud of his upright figure 
and handsome features, as well as of his important 
and responsible office. 

His mistress deeply regretted, he said, that she 
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had been obliged to go to her mothers'-meeting. 
Would Miss Moberly like to walk down to meet 
her ; she would be ready to return soon now. Olive 
thought she should like it above all things, after 
the cold drive. 

The sound of an arrival brought the brisk upper- 
housemaid, who had cared for and tormented the 
house for two-and-twenty years — a woman once 
well-looking, now white and worn, either from 
years, bad temper, or bad health, very tall and 
miserably thin, with a wiry, crying voice, but withal 
pleasant to look upon in her afternoon net-cap, 
with its full lace border, her pretty grey dress, and 
thin white apron. 

Her rheumatics was pretty much the same, she 
said ; very kind of Miss Moberly to think of it 
Would Miss Moberly give her keys, and her things 
should be all unpacked. 

Before Olive could get her keys from the bottom 
of her dress pocket, she had to take out a hard 
parcel done up in many wrappers, which left little 
space for anything else. She had not dared to give 
it to Miss Stony to pack, for fear of questionings ; 
but she had nothing to dread from old Eleanor. 

" Take this up also, please, Eleanor," she said ; 
" it is very heavy in my pocket," and turned lightly 
away, leaving the old housemaid to superintend the 
carrying up of her trunk. For two-and-twenty 
years no luggage had ever entered a bedroom at 
Eastley unwatched by those careful eyes. Eleanor 
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was firmly convinced " that them men, all strength 
and no skill," would tear all the paper oflf the walls, 
and all the paint from the doors, if she were not 
there to see. 

Olive tripped lightly across the croquet-grodnd, 
and, crossing the Haw-Haw by a tiny bridge, let 
herself into a wooded pleasure-ground known as 
the Home Close. The dead leaves lay brown and 
crisp beneath her feat, and covered the ground 
under the oaks, where in spring the bluebells and 
wild hyacinths almost hid the grass. The crimson 
sun, already nearing his saffron bed in the west, 
sent stray beams to light up the old trunks, which 
cast weird shadows in the fitful light. As Olive 
came out of the wood at the head of the village, 
she stopped for a moment to admire the picture 
which lay before her. 

To her left a long row of dark firs spread them- 
selves before the crimson ball of the sun, and against 
the broad belt of illuminated sky, their hard, dark 
lines forming a striking contrast to the bright, liquid 
glory of the heavens. On one side a row of red- 
tiled, gabled cottages led the eye to the church 
beyond them, whose tall spire rose from amidst a 
belt of trees opposite. With only a small green 
between was the pretty school-house, with its tall, 
twisted chimneys, and leaden, diamond-shaped win- 
dow-frames, with deep stone muUions. Between the 
road and the school-house were tastefully-planted 
garden-beds, sheltered on the one side by long wall 
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of the schoolmaster's pretty one-storied house and 
new greenhouse, and on the other by a superb belt 
of hardy pines. 

Olive wiped her boots carefully on the mat in 
the porch, and then lifted the latch of the school- 
room door softly. She could hear Mrs Wynford's 
voice, and thought it better to go in and sit down 
than wait until she had finished. It was very well 
that she did so ; the Saving Club had taken a par* 
ticularly long time this afternoon. Ethel Dunscomb, 
an unpractised hand, had been slow in receiving and 
entering the money, and Mrs Wynford had only 
just begun the short address with which the meet- 
ings always ended. A few of the nearest women 
turned their heads for a moment as Olive came in 
and sat down on a bench close to the door, on the 
end of which there was an empty space. Mrs 
Wynford stood at the far end of the room by a 
small table. She liked to see the women, and they 
heeded her words all the more because they could 
look up as they listened to the kind, earnest eyes 
that had wept so often with them when sorrow 
entered their cottage homes ; that had watched by 
the side of the dying, and gazed with the mourners 
into the open graves of the lost ones. The voice 
which now spoke so solemnly and tenderly was not 
that of a stranger, and never (as many there well 
knew) had it uttered in their hour of need mere 
common words of idle sympathy. 

"Well may I love her sweet voice, and heed what 
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she says," thought Olive's next neighbour, a quiet, 
faded woman, with a great overgrown baby in her 
arms. "Wasn't it her blessed words moved my Jim 
that time he was down with the bruises he got at 
* The Hare and Hounds ? ' — he that never would 
heed the minister himself; and hasn't he been an- 
other man altogether since, with never a drop of 
drink, and his wages home every Saturday reg'lar, 
and kind words ifor me and the children, when it 
used to be nothink but curses and blows ?" 

Emily Wynford was very tall, with a well- formed 
figure and stately carriage. Her small, round head 
was poised easily upon a white, gracefully-curved 
throat, very little of which, however, was uncovered 
now. The contour of her face was very handsome, 
and the massive folds of dark hair were carried 
back rigidly from the oval of her brow under a 
plain, round bonnet, which defined, without hiding, 
the perfect circle of the dimpled chin. Olive 
thought she had never seen her look better than 
now, as her true, noble, fearless face was lighted up 
with the glow of deep feeling ; the pure brow and 
thoughtful eyes were turned full upon the faces 
she knew and loved, and the closely-set lips were 
slightly parted with words of help and comfort. 
The clear, deep tones of a perfectly-modulated voice 
carried every word even to the distant corner where 
Olive sat. 

Very plain, simple words; yet Olive, much as 
she hated meetings where her aunt, in harsh and 
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commanding tones, laid down her opinions, was 
forced to listen. 

" * The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want* 

" Dear friends," Mrs Wynford said, **you and I 
know each other pretty well. You are very kind in 
welcoming, me to your homes. You know it is a 
great pleasure to me to hear an5^hing which gives 
you joy — good news of the son or daughter who has 
gone away, or hopes for the children that are grow- 
ing up. When trouble comes, I love to feel that it is 
a comfort to you to talk to me about it ; and you are 
sure I shall be glad to help when I can, are you not } 
But how little we can, any of us, do to help the 
other sometimes. There is only one Hand that can 
supply every want, one voice that can quiet the heart 
in every sorrow. As I go in and out amongst you, I 
think I hear one word almost oftener than any other, 
and that is the last word in this verse, * want* You 
say, * I want,' nearly every day — ' I want warm 
clothes for the winter, or better food for the children, 
or something to take away my husband's cough.' Or, 
perhaps, * I want him to be a better man, and to stay 
away from the beer shop, and I want patience to 
bear with him. I want the boys to mind what I 
say, or the girls to be more steady, and willing to 
stay at home. I want wisdom to speak the right 
word to them. I want strength to make the house 
more comfortable for them all. I want good advice 
to tell me what to do ; or, I want friends that will 
love me, and help me to bear up, and think of me 
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sometimes. I want rest, I am so often tired, and 
comfort when I am lonely/ Then there are other 
wants, whether you know them or not. You want 
a clean heart and a pure spirit ; you want to have 
your sins blotted out ; you want a place in God's 
House above, when your seat in your own house 
here is empty for ever ; you want some one to 
answer for you when you stand before God's judg- 
ment-throne. It is a long list. It is hard to be 
always telling people of their wants ; they get tired 
of hearing, and they get tired of us for speaking of 
them. I should not talk about them, only that I 
know One who can supply them all — who has pro- 
mised to do it, and you may know Him too. The 
man who wrote the verse I have read to you knew 
Him ; and therefore he says, * I shall not want ;' 
not only, I do not want now, but in all the days to 
come, about which we know so little, ' I shall not 
want.' Some of you here cannot say that. Why > 
Because you cannot say, 'The Lord is my Shepherd/ 
"You know what sort of animal a sheep is. 
Many times in the Bible we are said to be like 
sheep. They cannot help or defend themselves as 
a cow or a horse can. They will stray away, away, 
but they never find the road back again. They 
are very foolish and very- cowardly, almost more 
afraid when any danger comes than any other 
creature. Do you not think we are very like them 
in these things } How helpless when sickness or 
trouble comes ! How frightened when we know 
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danger is near I — how foolish we are, doing just the 
wrong thing when we are most anxious to be right I 
And then, how hard for one who goes astray to find 
the road back again ! Well, the Lord, the Great 
God who made this beautiful world and the great, 
bright heavens, who orders the winds and the 
storms, and who reigns amongst the thousands 
of pure and mighty angels, looks down on us, on 
you and me — poor, weak, sinful women — and He 
says, * I will be your Shepherd/ You know what 
the shepherd does for the sheep — ^how he counts 
them every day, and looks at each one to see if it 
is all right — how he tries which pasture is best — and 
if one is lost, how he walks weary miles to find it, 
and brings it back again in his own arms if it is too 
tired to walk — how carefully he tends the little sick 
lambs, and gives them more of his time and thought 
than the healthy ones, just because they want more 
care. Well, just so is the God of this universe — 
the God who made the stars — the blessed Lord 
Jesus who died on Calvary's cross, ready to care 
for each poor, weary mother here to-day. You 
with your fainting heart, your needy family, your 
weak health, your sick child, may say, * The Lord 
is my Shepherd ; I shall not want/ My Shepherd, 
not only taking care of the angels in heaven, or King 
David, who wrote this Psalm, not when he was a 
king, but a young shepherd, or caring for clergy- 
men, or very good people, or even all of us together, 
but caring for me — my Shepherd. The Lord knew 
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how slow we should be to believe such a wonderful 
thing as this — it seems too good to be true ; so He 
sent His own dear only Son to be born into this 
sad world, to grow up as a little child, the son of a 
poor woman, to work as a village carpenter, and to 
spend His life amongst the sick, the sorrowful, and 
the poor. His heart was full of love to every one, 
but the poor and the sick needed Him most ; so He 
lived more with them,just as the shepherd gives most 
time to the sick lamb, or the mother to the weak 
child. Wherever He preached, crowds went to hear 
Him ; even the wicked seemed as if they could not 
keep away ; and He never refused to help any one 
who was in distress, or told any one to go away 
because they were not good enough. Then you 
know how He died, punished instead of us, that He 
might be able to forgive every one who asks Him. 
He only wants you to come, only to trust Him. 
His love will make you loving, and His strength 
will make you strong. When the trouble falls 
heaviest, tell Him you want Him all the more, the 
Redeemer of this ruined world. He says to each 
one here to-day, ' Come unto me — come now, and 
I will give you rest.' " 

So far Olive had listened without losing a word. 
Now, her thoughts, little used to fix themselves for 
any length of time on one subject, wandered to 
other topics. She looked round on the faces about 
her; most of the women were the wives of 
poor labourers, who found it hard to make 
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both ends meet, or to forgive the farmers, who, 
as they believed, whether rightly or wrongly, 
ground them down. Faded women, once smart 
mill-girls, now untidy slatterns, decked with a few 
dirty flowers or ribbons, occupied the lower part of 
the room near where Olive sat Not Eastley 
parishioners these, but wives of men employed in a 
silk-mill about two miles off", who rented rooms 
within walking distance. Many of them worked 
themselves in the factory, except when kept at 
home with very young babies, and looked haggard 
and worn in consequence. One, better looking than 
the rest, with a sweet, gentle face, was weeping 
quietly beneath a veil which she had drawn down 
tightly to hide a bruised and swollen eye. 

There were tears on many faces, and a few, Olive 
noticed, beamed with a far away look of peace and 
joy, as if they knew and had found for themselves 
that the blessed comforts offered them were no 
mere idle words. First Olive wondered whether 
Mrs Wynford really believed all she said, then she 
passed on to think whether she could ever speak 
like that, and make people love her, as she knew 
the Eastley people loved Mrs Wynford. Her aunt, 
she was sure, would never let her talk long of her 
people ; but then, perhaps, she would not always live 
at Lowencester. Her uncle said, laughing, one 
day, *' Perhaps she would be a rectcress on her own 
account before very long ; " and she tossed her head 
at the remembrance of the grave, learned, neigh- 
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bouring clergyman, whom she had teased and 
laughed at from her childhood, and who, as the 
little puss knew well enough, worshipped her in his 
shy, reserved, steadfast fashion. Good old Vaughan 
was very well ; she should always love him, and he 
should come and stay with her at Gronort. A 
rectory seemed a very poor thing, now that she 
knew what Gronort was like. A long stately front, 
broken by round French towers with pepper-castor 
roofs, a large, grand house, rising from a terraced 
garden. Harry had shown her a photograph of 
his home, and said how he looked forward to her 
seeing it some day. Then she thought how she 
would go out and in amongst the poor, and visit the 
wonderful old men of whom he told her, who lived 
to such great ages in the pure highland air, and teach 
in the school, and gather the women round her as 
Mrs Wynford did, and they would callher **my lady," 
and then dim and faint, she thought of childish 
voices in the hall, and a soft, warm, sleeping baby on 
her knee, and even of lying in a sheltered churchyard, 
and fancied what might be on the white cross at the 
head of the grave — ** Olive, the beloved Wife of Sir 
Harry Keith, Baronet, of Gronort, who died at 
Gronort Castle, aged 26." 

This was rather sad ; so she began to review 
for the hundredth time Harry's perfections, and 
the one thing of which she was quite sure — 
namely, that he loved her better than any one 
in the world, and, of course, he would propose 
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to her as soon as that horrid old man, his father, 
died. Olive had been taught that to wish any 
one dead was a breach of the sixth command- 
ment, and she felt very guilty when it was read 
every Sunday in church. Now she looked about, 
frightened at her own wickedness, for something 
else to think of, and her eye lighted on the 
pretty, innocent face of Ethel Dunscomb far 
away at the top of the room, Olive had ad- 
mired and envied Ethel in a quiet way since the 
first day she saw her, now she looked at her 
with pity, and. a comfortable assurance of 
superiority. Ethel had floods of golden hair,* 
violet eyes, a soft, white skin, with a rosy flush 
on each cheek, a large handsome nose and per- 
fect little mouth, with the most fascinating grace 
and lithe elegance in the world. The men raved 
about her colouring, her wonderful prettiness, her 
grace, her beauty, her pleasant manners, her good 
sense. But Harry Keith, who had only met her 
once, declared he could not see it ; she had 
nothing in her ; there was no softness about her ; 
she had a cunning expression, and Olive pitied 
and looked down on her accordingly. 

Harry did not mention that though he had 
done his best to be civil to Ethel, she 
hardly took any notice of him, but seemed 
absorbed with other people, and even danced 
twice with that boy Somers Cox. Captain 
Keith was not accustomed to be overlooked, 
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and he did not like it. Ethel, thoroughly used 
to attention, simply never thought a second time 
about him. At this point in Olive's day-dream 
there was a slight movement amongst the women 
nearest to her. A child of two years old would 
get down out of his mother's arms, and in mov- 
ing to make room for him on the floor, the woman 
touched Olive and roused her. Mrs Wynford was 
nearly at the end of her address. "I have told 
yoU|" she said, " that sooner than let those who 
loved and trusted Him want in the old times of 
which we read in the Bible, God worked great 
miracles. For forty years He never allowed the 
clothes of the Israelites to wear out, and He has 
promised not to let us want raiment. Every time 
you look at the beautiful flowers decked in brighter 
colours and softer covering than the proudest queen, 
think of what our dear Lord himself said — ' If He 
so clothe the grass of the field, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?' 'Much 
more' when He has given the greatest proof of 
love in giving His own dear Son to die, shall He 
not give us the little things we need every day. 
Then if there comes a day when food is scarce, 
and you hardly know how to get enough for the 
little ones, remember the time of the sore famine, 
when sooner than let His servant, the prophet 
Elijah, starve, He made the ravens carry his 
food, and when the widow's cruse never failed, 
and tell Him, who is now just the same loving, 
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tender Father He then was, your want, and He 
will supply it. But there is something else we 
all want, and which God sends. We do not like 
it, and sometimes we even feel angry when it 
comes ; but our Father in heaven sees that it 
is good for us, and He will not leave us without 
it — I mean trouble and sorrow. Even good King 
David could say, * It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted ;' and, dear friends, some of us 
can say it too. I can say it. You, most of 
you, remember when God took my dear, only 
little girl to be an angel in heaven. I can bear 
to speak about it now, for I see how I needed 
the trouble. Many of you prayed for me then, 
and I prayed too that she might not die ; but 
God saw that nothing else would do, and so He 
took my little lamb to His own fold above. You 
know, if your child was very ill, and the doctor 
said, * He must take this bitter medicine, or he will 
fall asleep and die,' you would not be a good 
mother unless you made him swallow it every 
drop. If he cried and struggled, and begged not 
to take it, you would still not spare him. Well, 
God deals just so with us. We grow hard and 
cold towards those in trouble, and we love this 
everyday world of ours as if it were never to 
come to an end. If we hear sermons about 
death and judgment and eternity, we listen 
like people in a dream. It all seems far away, 
and as if we had nothing to do with it ; but sick- 
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ness comes, death comes — God's bitter medicine 
to waken us. We learn, in a moment I may 
have to go where my child is gone. Who can 
comfort me } Then we turn to the only true 
Comforter — the One who has taken the little one 
to His own tender arms — and we find peace, and 
learn to look up instead of down. Up to the 
home where pain, or sickness, or death, can 
never come — where we shall see again those who 
have gone — ^where we shall be with Him who loves 
us, who loves them. Then we can go to those who 
weep, and say, ' I can feel for you ; shall I tell you 
how God spoke to me in my sorrow } * And we 
comfort them with the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted." 

There was a pause. Mrs Wynford took up a 
hymn-book from the table, and said, "Let us 
sing to-day, 'I was wandering and weary;*" then, 
in the words in which two churches, differing in 
other things so widely, yet alike express their 
faith in the Good Shepherd, they sang — 

" I was wandering and weary 

When my Saviour came unto me ; 
For the ws^ of sin grew dreary, 

And the world had ceased to woo me ; 
And I thought I heard Him say, 
As He came along His way, 

O silly souls I come near me ; 
My sheep should never fear me ; 
I am the Shepherd true." 

The meeting was over, Mrs Kane, the school- 
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mistress, opened the door, but the women did not 
move until Mrs Wynford came down to the end of 
the room ; she liked to have a word of greeting for 
each as they went out. 

*' If you like to go up and talk to Ethel," she said, 
shaking hands with Olive, " the crowd will not be 
in your way, and I shall be ready to go in a few 
moments." 

" I did not know you were staying at the Park," 
said Olive, when she and Ethel had been chattering 
for a few minutes ; "when did you come? " 

** Nor am I," answered Ethel, in her low, soft 
voice. " I *m only at the Rectory, but I 'm coming 
up to dinner to-morrow with Mr Kingsford. Some- 
thing 's wrong with the horse — something always 
is wrong with horses, I think, especially if there is 
only one in the stable. So my dress is to be sent over 
in the morning, and we are to walk down in time 
for me to dress at the Park. I have no doubt it will 
rain cats-and-dogs ; it always does if I want to walk 
anywhere. However, I'm to sleep and stay until 
after luncheon next day, so things might be worse." 

Mrs Wynford never heard any wants or com- 
plaints after her mothers'-meeting ; any one who 
wished for help came to the house on Monday 
morning, or, indeed, any morning in the week, if 
occasion required ; but all the women seemed to 
have something to say. Widow Willis was sure she 
would be glad to know as how her boy wrote her, 
he was an able-bodied seaman now; she always 
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knew he was able-bodied, and in course he was a 
seaman, so that was no great news. Anyhow his 
wages was riz, and he hoped to be home in a year 
come Christmas with a fine bag of gould, 

" Glad to see you looking so much stronger, Mrs 
Mellish," Mrs Wynford said, as the quiet woman 
with the overgrown baby curtseyed and smiled, in 
forgetfulness of the long line of empty spaces where 
teeth ought to have been, seen through her broadly 
parted lips. 

" O ma'am 1 why Jim do say as how it 's proud 
he's growing of me and the children, we get so 
comely and strong ; and isn't it all along of the 
comfort. And if your ladyship was down near Has- 
sell's Green, would it be askin' too much if you'd 
step in and look at the new table and bedstead — 
teetotal furniture, Jim calls 'em — and he'd be that 
proud." 

"Certainly, Mrs Mellish, I shall be delighted," 
was the answer, and the matron went off pleased 
and satisfied. 

Last of all, timidly and slowly, came the young 
woman with the veil tightly drawn over her face. 
Her skin was transparently delicate, and the lines 
of her face were perfect ; but she was very short, 
and what the women about called thick-set — one 
shoulder protruded painfully. She had been the 
petted, only daughter of a comfortable farmer, 
and fell in love with the handsome face, stalwart 
figure, and bold, free manner of an under-keepen 
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Her father cast her off in wrath, and her husband, 
disappointed in his hopes of gain in the marriage, 
soon tired of the timid, quiet wife, who shrank 
more and more into silence as her natural self- 
distrust increased, from his constant fault-finding. 
She had not been taught in her father's house to 
mend and wash, to clean and scrub ; she was not 
quick in learning, and there was no child to bring 
music out of the discord in her home. No one 
but Mrs Wynford knew how her husband's open 
neglect, his taunting words, cut her heart with a 
pain harder to bear than the savage blow which 
he sometimes struck in his anger. — ^That he was 
ashamed of her, and never wished her to be seen 
amongst the healthy, tall, bouncing village girls — 
that he had forbidden her ever to go with him 
to church — that his pleasure was found with the 
young men in the parlour of the " White Hart " — 
these were the troubles which she bore, and made 
no sign by which the coarser and stronger, but 
true and honest, v/omen around her could know 
what she suffered. 

" Come up to-morrow afternoon," Mrs Wynford 
said, '' and sit a little with Mrs Johnson. She will 
be delighted to show you how to make the new 
stew we all think so good, and you shall have 
some more books. I met with one this morning 
that I am sure you will like." 

Olive, who thought they never would start for 
home, came down to the door, seeing only one 
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remaining hindrance ; but Mrs Santley went home 
with a bright eye and a light step, the effect of 
a word from the true-hearted friend, who sorrowed 
for her trouble, but always encouraged her to 
hope. 

** Your time will come yet," Mrs Wynford said, 
" to win him. Sickness will make him depend on 
you, or he will be touched by your patience ; you 
will have his love deeper than if he had never 
neglected you, for it will be tinged and made 
steadfast by remorse," and the poor wife had never 
given up the hope. 

Oh ! if words can heal wounds, and throw light 
on dark paths, and send hope even to the depths 
of despair, and lift up weak hands, and cool burn- 
ing brows, why do we not all speak true, kind, 
powerful, healing words, which shall go forth as 
messengers of life, it may well be, we know not 
whither i Words as well as deeds are immortal for 
good or evil ; once given life, they cannot die. As 
the arrow in the air describes the inevitable curve, 
and strikes according to a law which cannot be 
broken ; so each word travels its destined course, 
guided by laws more subtle and hidden, but not 
less certain, than those which force the projectile 
onwards to its goal. 

The minutes seemed hours to Olive in her im- 
patience. At last, however, Ethel parted from 
them at the corner of the green, and she was alone 

with Mrs Wynford. They passed through the nar- 

F 
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row three-cornered stile into the upland pastures, 
beyond which lay the Park, sheltered on this side 
by a heavy belt of Scotch firs. The sun had set 
since Olive entered the school-house, but he had 
left behind a bright yellow glow upon the upper 
hills, varied by broad and striking shadows, like a 
rich man, whose power is prolonged even after his 
death by the greatness and variety of his bequests. 

Mrs Wynford had the power of being really in- 
terested in the affairs of others without idle curiosity, 
for which her own life was far too full and rich. 

" You promised me you would try to get a little 
regular reading in the evening," she said, when 
Olive paused in a somewhat lengthy and dis- 
cursive account of her own sayings and doings. 
" What have you begun } " 

" Oh ! " said Olive, blushing a little, '* the even- 
ings are all taken up now." 

" Indeed ; I thought Mr Moberly did not allow 
you to go to the night-school this winter." 

" It 's not that," said Olive, taking heart ; " but 
aunt gave Captain Keith leave to come in the 
evening, and he takes tea with us nearly every 
night." 

" Olive," said Mrs Wynford, " I know you won't 
be angry with me if I ask, Are you engaged to 
Captain Keith ? I do not think It is too soon to 
speak ; for the other day, as I was driving on the 
Swanscombe road, I saw you and him in the dis- 
tance, and you were leaning on his arm, if I am not 
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mistaken ; so, of course, there can be no secret 
about it/' 

" I only met Captain Keith as I came from the 
school," Olive answered. " Aunt does not mind my 
going out alone ; and of course, if a person I know 
so well joins me, I cannot help it" 

Mrs Wynford was puzzled for a moment ; she felt 
that a girl so attractive and thoughtless as Olive 
should have had the utmost care from her own 
relatives ; but at the same time it was not so, and 
she knew that nothing she could say would make 
matters any better. " I must just try and open the 
child's eyes, and make her see what she ought to 
do herself ; her aunt will never help her," was the 
end of Mrs Wynford*s short reverie. 

" Olive," she went on, " do you mean to tell me 
that you did not know you were doing wrong when 
you took Captain Keith's arm, and walked with 
him in a country lane. What would you say of 
any other girl who did the same thing ? " 

Olive was nearly ready to cry, but she really 
loved Mrs Wynford ; besides, she felt very lonely, 
poor little soul, and sorely wanted to talk it all out. 

** Well," she said, " of course, I should never 
think of walking with any one else ; but Captain 
Keith is quite different — I know that he cares for 
me. 



" Has lie told you so ? '* asked Mrs Wynford. * 

" Oh yes ; he has often said that he loves me 

better than any one in the world, and he would 
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not come so often to the Rectory unless it was 
true. We understand each other quite well," con- 
cluded Olive, drawing herself up a little. 

" Has he asked you to be his wife ? " Mrs Wyn- 
!ord said very quietly. 

*' No," said Olive more slowly ; " but he has 
talked to me about it He says he cannot marry 
any one now, however much he might wish it ; his 
father would not hear of it, unless he married some 
heiress, and he does not want to do that, of course. 
And even if he were to be engaged, it would enrage 
old Sir William — ^he 's a horrid old man, I fancy ; 
so we can only be friends for the present. But of 
course, I know he means to marry me some day 
when he is his own master ; only a son cannot talk 
about his father's death as if he wished for it." 

They had reached the end of the fir-crowned de- 
scent which sheltered the grounds. As they talked, 
a startled rabbit darted across the path from its 
hole under the laurels, and a great cock-pheasant, 
late in getting home, whirred past them to the 
opposite plantations. Everything else was motion- 
less with the deathlike stillness of Nature's sleep ; 
the huge trunks of the elms and beeches which 
bordered the path on the other side of the water 
made the shadows deeper and more intense ; the 
long line of the house looked more stony and 
immovable than ever; even the great swan, who 
had a reputation for fierceness, never lifted his 
head from under his powerful wing, though he was 
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sleeping close to the little rustic bridge which 
creaked in all its ancient timbers as the two 
women crossed it together. 

When they were on the other side, Mrs Wynford 
spoke. " Olive," she said, and her voice was very 
tender, " I know hardly any girl to whom I could 
speak as I am about to do to you. I was but a 
girl when your mother died, but I can never foiget 
her love and loveliness. I believe she would thank 
me if she were looking down on us now for caring 
enough for her child to risk making her angry for 
her good." 

" I shall not be angry, whatever you say of me," 
Olive broke in ; " but I will not listen, even to you, 
if you speak evil of Harry." The Christian name 
slipped out before she was aware of it in her 
eagerness, but Mrs Wynford took no notice. 

•' It is of yourself I want to speak," she went on. 
" If your dear mother had lived, there would have 
been no need for you to hear, or for me to speak, 
such painful words. She would have taught you, 
as my mother taught me, never to allow yourself to 
care for any man who has not in so many words 
asked you to become his wife. Our affections are 
given to be a blessing to ourselves and those about 
us ; if they are at the mercy of any man who likes 
to have them, and perhaps gives in return a passing 
fancy which he soon forgets, they become a curse. 
No carefuUy-brought-up girl will put herself in such 
a position. Once let a man, whose whole soul you 
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arc not quite sure of possessing, get your heart, and 
you have only yourself to blame if you have it 
thrown back to you, broken and shattered, as soon 
as he is tired of playing with it Darling Olive, 
just look the whole thing straight in the face. 
Captain Keith, according to your own account, is 
not bound to you in any way; he is free to go or 
stay. If he never came back — if he married another 
girl, you would have no right to complain. Look 
at the worst, and then you will be ready for what- 
ever comes. If you know in your innermost being 
that if he were to leave you, the light would have 
gone out of your life, you would have no heart to 
give to any other who might ask it ; you could not 
hear his very name without misery, then you are 
in great danger. Rouse yourself to conquer ; re- 
solve to get over what may be, what ought to be, 
only a fancy — a superficial liking, which may be 
wiped out ; determine never to * give your heart 
beyond recall, unless you know that he in whose 
keeping you have placed it has given you his in 
return." 

** But Harry really loves me ; so, of course, he 
could never want to marry any one else," almost 
sobbed Olive. 

" Dear Olive, do not be deceived, I beseech of 
you," Mrs Wynford went on. " He may really love 
you now ; but are you sure that when other influ- 
ences are brought to bear on him he will not waver } 
When he thinks of the inconveniences which must 
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arise if he marries you, the lifelong purposes and 
plans which he would be obliged to give up, do 
you think his pride and his ambition will not con- 
quer his love ? I implore of you, never look for- 
ward to being his wife until he has pledged himself 
to you." 

As they talked, they had come to the side of the 
house where was the small door by which Mrs 
Wynford always let herself in when she came up 
from the village. 

** You will like to go up and see my mother for 
awhile," she said. "I am not going in just yet. 
Neame, the bailifFs niece, is very ill, and I promised 
to call in to see her. It is only across to the farm- 
yard ; so I shall not be long." 

" But surely you must be very tired," said Olive. 

" Yes, I am rather ; but then I can rest by and 
by,, and I never feel really happy unless I finish 
the day's work." 

" Good-bye, then, for a short time," said Olive. 
*'I suppose I shall find granny in the morning- 
room ? " 

" Yes ; she never comes down now until dinner- 
time. You know the way } " 
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Olive walked very slowly across the passage, and 
into the great, square hall. Mrs Wynford had given 
her a great deal to think about ; but, with all her 
weakness, Olive had a certain courage, and a strong 
will. She would have been slowly burnt before she 
would have allowed any one to guess what she 
wished to conceal. 

" I won't think about it until bed-time,** she said 
to herself, as she slowly ascended the broad, 
shallow stairs ; then, if I do cry, no one need be 
the wiser. But just fancy Mrs Wynford, who can 
do just as she likes, staying out in the dark to see 
that sick girl. I wonder why she does it } I shall 
never be as good as she is. I shall ask granny 
what she was like when she was a girl.'* 

Arrived at the head of the stairs, Olive turned to 
the right, along a wide gallery, and passed several 
doors before she stopped at one, and knocked. 

"May I come in, granny?" she said. "It's 
Olive,'* 
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" Yes, my dear ; I have been expecting you.*' 
The voice was strong and cheerful, though it 
belonged to an old lady of fourscore. A very 
superb old lady she was, tall and slight, and sitting 
as erect as if only eighteen years had passed over 
her, instead of eighty. But for her rheumatism, 
which crippled her sadly, she was growing young 
again, Mr Wynford told her. Her face, now brown 
and wrinkled, yet bore traces of past beauty in its 
noble contour. Nothing escaped the wonderfully- 
keen and bright-brown eyes; while abundance of 
hair of the purest silver, arranged in small curls on 
each side of the broad brow, formed an almost 
startling contrast to the gypsy skin. 

Mrs Scholfield was an ornament to the house, 
the old servants said. Mistress's mother was a 
great favourite amongst them. They were proud 
of her high lineage, which she never allowed to be 
forgotten ; and servants are the most rigid of aris- 
tocrats — gratified by the interest she took in their 
affairs, and often the better for her clear, robust, 
vigorous good sense, of which she was always 
ready to give them the benefit. Moreover, she was 
very liberal to them; and no servants were ever 
yet proof against the magic influence which appeals 
to their pockets, unless the donor were in some 
way the object of contempt, and then the money is 
not indeed refused, but the equivalent, in good- 
will, is not granted in exchange. Some people 
never get the worth of their money in this world 
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The needy relatives, who must have sunk but for a 
timely helping-hand, swim bravely with the current, 
and leave their former benefactor behind without 
a thought. Cadets, for whom they weary their 
friends to get appointments, never even take the 
trouble to let them know how they get on. Even 
the lovers, to whose tales they listened, and whom 
they reconciled with infinite pains, forget the 
troubles which preceded their present calm, and 
firmly believe, after a while, that to themselves 
alone, and their own mutual attraction, they owe 
it that at last they have attained their wishes in 
opposition to all the world. The dog you fed 
yesterday will bite the hand on which he fawned 
60 lately, if it provides no new supply for his new 
necessity of to-day. 

But then happily there are others on whom all 
the world unite in pouring their accumulated dues 
of gratitude and attention. Why^ is not always quite 
so clear ; but the fact is beyond dispute, and Mrs 
Scholfield was one of those happy people. 

If she was ill, there were notes, letters of inquiry, 
telegrams from distant friends, every carriage of 
any repute within fifteen miles driving up, and 
anxious faces peering out to ask every possible 
question, and express the sorrow of the community 
At a disaster of such magnitude. 

To say that everybody visited her was to express 
A mere fraction of the truth. Mrs Wynford said 
everybody came every day to see her mother. 
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The General of the district was uneasy, hardly 
seemed to think his appointment secure, until he 
had obtained permission to pay his respects to 
this powerful old lady. His predecessor, he knew, 
had been very popular, and he used to drive the 
five miles to see her almost every day. The 
bishop's first anxiety, when he came to hold his 
initial confirmation at Eastley, was to be allowed to 
go tipstairs to see Mrs Scholfield. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county came to talk over the old 
times when they were both young ; his son called 
to tell her the last news from London. All the 
smart young men, most of the gay young ladies, 
of the neighbourhood made good use of their 
entrie to the boudoir where the racy, clear old lady 
held her court since she had become an inmate of 
her son-in-law's house. During her husband's life- 
time he had poured at her feet the love of a gal- 
lant, noble nature, and surrounded her with all the 
observance, wealth, and worship which it was in his 
power to bestow. His good appointments dying 
with him, she found herself with an income insuf- 
ficient to keep up such an establishment as she 
would have liked, but a wealthy son-in-law, and 
still more wealthy brother, contended for the 
honour of placing their establishments at her dis- 
posal. Her decision in favour of the former was 
received with transports of gratitude and delight. 
Mrs Wynford was only too happy to give up for 
her mother's exclusive use the pretty boudoir look- 
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ing over the gardens, and across the water to the 
Park beyond, which her husband had had so beau- 
tifully refurnished for her on her marriage. She 
liked the schoolroom better now, she said, since 
the boys had come, when she had a few minutes 
to spare. 

The boudoir was very pretty, nevertheless, with 
curtains of exquisite lace and bright chintz, and 
delicate green walls, hardly seen through the 
wealth of pictures — priceless old Italian master- 
pieces, some of them in beautiful deep frames. 
The tables and cabinets were laden with little 
gems of sculpture, vases of Algerian onyx, costly 
mosaics from Florence, inimitable crystals from 
Venice — all that the young bride had admired in 
those months abroad, and with which her husband, 
in his tender devotion, loved to surround her in her 
English home, that the memory of the first days 
of happiness might never dim. The staid, quiet 
man had thought no price too high to pay to win 
to himself for ever the young girl's true heart, and 
he had succeeded in securing for himself such hap- 
piness as few know in this world ; perhaps because 
so few seek it in making a paradise, as far as devo- 
tion can reproduce, Eden, for those nearest to 
them. 

The warmth was very pleasant, after the cold 
outside, and the bright glow of the fire shone full 
on the rich colouring of the pictures and the 
handsome old lady, in her grey silk and faultless 
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tulle cap, as Olive entered. Those caps, with their 
broad lapetts, and the set of the lace round Mrs 
Scholfield's throat, were the envy and the despair 
of all the dowagers of her acquaintance. 

" Sit down, child," the old lady began, after she 
had kissed and welcomed Olive. " There, on that 
stool close to the fire, where I can see you ; that 
will do. You grow very like your mother. You 
need not be frightened about yourself — though, she 
was as strong a girl as need be, and would never 
have gone into consumption if she had taken proper 
care of herself. It was moving to that new house 
when it was not three months roofed, and that in 
the middle of winter. She never recovered the 
inflammation on the lungs brought on by the 
damp. You were but a baby then, and if she had 
not been healthy to begin with, she never would 
have lived long enough for you to remember her. 
I told her many a time she did not take care 
enough, and she only laughed. I Ve told you the 
story many a time too ; but now you must let me 
talk, I Ve not had a chance of saying a word for 
the last three hours.*' 

" Surely you have not been without people call- 
ing all the afternoon. I saw a carriage and a 
saddle-horse at the door when I came, before I 
went down to the school-house," Olive answered. 

"That's just it, my dear," Mrs Scholfield went 
on in an aggrieved tone. "My cousin, Lady Sawyer, 
was here for two hours, I should think. It is of no 
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use to contend with her, so I resigned myself to 
listen. I hope I am wiser, as I certainly am 
crosser." 

" What was the talking about ? " said Olive, who 
had a keen ear for gossip on the rare occasions 
when she had a chance of hearing about her neigh- 
bours* affairs. 

''Well, she has had a new house built for the 
Angora cats," Mrs Scholfield answered, " and she 
expects a prize next show — and her cook cuts up 
whole joints for the sake of one slice — and her new 
maid has been ill in bed for the last fortnight — 
and her hair was all falling down in consequence 
— and last night she was dining at ' The Blough/ 
and she felt that those great plaits she wears 
would be all off in a minute, so she was obliged 
to feign illness, and go home. I hope Lord 
Sawyer enjoyed it. Now I know you are amused 
and edified." 

*' Whose was the horse ? " Olive inquired, as the 
old lady paused with a laugh. 

" Kit Trelawny's," was the reply, " How he 's 
falling off! I knew him when he was such a nice 
little fellow. I let him come to see me for the 
sake of his poor father. He had the merit of dif- 
fering from Lady Sawyer, at all events ; he went 
through the whole story of breaking in a retriever. 
Very useful to me, wasn't it } I was longing to 
break him in all the time ; and he finished up with 
a piece of impertinence which will keep him out 
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of Eastley as long as I have anything to say to 
the invitations." 

" How extraordinary t " said Olive, knowing that 
if she said directly, '* What was it ? " Mrs Scholfield 
would never tell her. 

" A regular puppy t " the angry old lady went on. 
** Men with a little money get so spoiled. It 's 
the women's fault, I will confess. Just fancy the 
fellow lounging in that chair, and, drawling out 
every word, daring to say to me, * I 'm sure, Mrs 
Scholfield, I'm very glad Eastley is so near. It is 
such a pleasure to visit in a house where there are 
no young ladies.' I pretended not to understand, 
to draw him out, and just said, 'What do you 
mean.?' *OhI' he said, *you know, if a fellow 
goes often to a house where there are girls, he gets 
caught before he knows where he is, and perhaps 
some one comes down on him and asks what his 
intentions are, and it's very awkward backing 
out of it. A man has to be so careful amongst 
girls.' " 

" What a conceited man ! " said Olive. " Didn't 
you answer him, granny } " 

" My dear, I flatter myself he won't forget me in 
a hurry ; that is to say, if he can remember any- 
thing. I drew myself up as straight as I could, 
and gave him my mind on the subject" 

" Do tell me what you said." 

'* Well, I can hardly get up my indignation a 
second time, but I know I began — ' Mr Trelawny, I 
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have always hitherto considered it a privilege to a 
young man to be admitted to the society of young 
ladies, and when my daughters were unmarried, 
invitations to my house were eagerly sought. 
There are women— ^ I blush for my sex when I 
confess it — who so far forget what is due to them- 
selves and their daughters, as to seek young men 
who have money, however little else they may have 
to recommend them.* He saw he had gone too far, 
and he said, ' Oh ! Mrs Scholfield, you take it far 
too seriously, I assure you !* ' Not at all,* I said; * I 
consider conduct which could alone justify such a 
taunt on your lips, or such a thought in your heart, 
a disgrace to my sex, and it is a humiliation to 
confess that there are some women who are guilty 
of it' No more was said, and he went away in a 
few minutes, cursing me by his gods, I have no 
doubt ; but I hope it will do him good, and lessen 
his insufferable impudence and conceit." 

'' I was in time to hear the address at the 
mothers'-meeting," said Olive. " How beautifully 
Mrs Wynford speajcs ! " 

" Yes, but she does a great deal too much," said 
Mrs Scholfield; *'few men could get through as 
much work as she does ; those people fancy they 
cannot get on without her." 

" Has she had her classes ever since her mar- 
riage?" asked Olive, to whom the life of a country 
lady had suddenly become a subject of great 
interest 
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" Oh no ; she did not care much about Eastley 
until after her little girl's death/* IVfrs Scholfield 
answered. " It was a terrible blow. I think she 
loved the child more than either of the boys ; and 
besides, she had never really seen death before, and 
it was a great shock. You don't remember it, of 
course." 

"No," said Olive; *'do tell me about it. First 
tell me, though, about her marrying Mr Wynford. 
How did it come about } She was only eighteen, 
I have heard her say, when she was engaged, and 
he was so much older. Though he is so very 
clever and good, I should have been terribly afraid 
of him, I think." 

Olive's ideal of a lover was a handsome man, 

who made many soft and flattering speeches in a 

grand, condescending kind of way, and squeezed 

her hand, and looked do^n into her eyes. She 

did not stop to ask the meaning of these tender 

passages, or to inquire whether the soft words 

came from a true heart or a selfish head. Now Mr 

Wynford was short and decidedly plain ; he had 

small eyes, snubby features, and an ungraceful 

figure ; he never made a flattering speech to any 

one in his life, and did not seem as if he could 

ever have looked into any woman's eyes. His 

high-bred, thoughtful courtesy was perfect; but then 

there was nothing grand or condescending about 

him. To be sure, Olive had heard her uncle say that 

Mr Wynford was the greatest classical authority 

G 
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in the county. She had heaid his speeches in the 
House read sometiines, and knew he was said to 
be a finished debater. His goodness to his tenantiy, 
the cottages he built for them, his liberality to his 
farmers, his generosity and kindliness, were themes 
of widespread admiration. But what did a g^rl 
like Olive care for these things in a man who did 
not even ride, and who actually allowed the groom 
to drive the d(^-cart in which she often saw him in 
the streets of Lowencester. Mrs Wynford's slightest 
wish was law in the home in which she ruled as 
queen ; her husband seemed to live only to shower 
everything upon her which he could discover or 
fancy might g^ve her pleasure, from jewellery up- 
wards and downwards. Yet Olive pitied her in the 
high, golden hopes of her youth, and wondered how 
she could ever have brought herself to marry that 
ugly, little, old man. 

It was a subject on which Mrs Scholfield had no 
objection to talk. She knew that envious people, 
who never will believe that a girl can make what 
the world calls a good match, and at the same time 
marry the man she loves, had not failed to accuse 
the mother of sacrificing her handsome daughter — 
"As if I could have done it, even if I had been 
wicked enough to try," she had said when some 
one, bolder than the rest, had told her of this 
report. ** Emily has a good strong will of her 
own; I should like to see the person who could 
make her marry a man she did not care for, or 
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do anything else unless she thought it right, for 
that matter." 

Now she launched out with right good-will on 
the story, old as it was, just as Olive had hoped, 
glad to find a listener to whom the tale had the 
charm of novelty. 

" Emily was never afraid of any one or anything 
in her life," Mrs Scholfield said laughing; "so she 
was not likely to be frightened by a man who 
worshipped her from her childhood. She used to 
be a great deal with his cousin, a clever, charming 
woman, years older than Emily. The child (for she 
was no more) was highly flattered at being noticed 
by her, and of course Mr Wynford saw her there. 
She was almost wild for a girl, full of health and 
spirits, and he delighted in her openness and can- 
dour. He has told me since that a sight of her 
made him happy for the day, when she was a child 
in the schoolroom. I think what really touched, 
and at last won her heart, was her cousin's account 
of this long devotion of which he told her while 
his fate hung in the balance. Emily was so much 
surprised when he proposed to her that she took 
some time to make up her mind. I think old Miss 
Wynford repeating to her what James had said 
turned the scale." 

** Had you any idea of it beforehand ? " asked 
Olive. 

" I never was more surprised in my life than when 
he asked the General's leave to try and win her,'' 
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said Mrs Scholfield. '* We always looked on him 
as an old bachelor given up to blue-books, though 
really he was only thirty-eight. There was 
nothing to say against it, of course; yet, in my 
heart, I really hoped Emily would refuse him ; at 
the same time, I got the credit of urging her to 
marry." 

*' Why did you not wish her to marry Mr Wyn- 
ford } " Olive asked. 

''Well, you see, my dear," Mrs Scholfield an- 
swered, " Emily had lived very quietly, and, com- 
paratively speaking, she had met very few men. 
When she married, I knew that Mr Wynford would 
take her to London. She would meet the most 
attractive people, and she was sure to be sought 
after and flattered with her beauty and liveliness. 
I had every confidence in her strong good principle, 
but I feared that she might come to feel she had 
married before she knew all that her nature required 
for happiness, and that her husband might not fully 
satisfy her ardent, impulsive affections. However, 
my uneasiness was soon at an end." 

** What put an end to it .? " said Olive, glad of a 
story to divert her thoughts. 

" I often laugh when I think of it," answered Mrs 
Scholfield ; " but it was a great comfort, I assure 
you. I went up to London to be with her when 
little Mabel was born; she was the first, and I 
think her mother loved her all the more because 
there was a little natural disappointment that a 
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little heir had not come. Everything went on so 
well, there was hardly any cause for anxiety, and 
I enjoyed the quiet time with Emily very much. 
She was able in a few days to take an interest in 
everything, and she talked to me about some ques- 
tion — I forget now almost what it was — in which Mr 
Wynford had been obliged to separate from his 
party. Of course, feeling ran high, and he was a 
good deal abused. This, however, did not trouble 
Emily ; she was rather tired, and wanted to go to 
sleep, I remember, and she finished it all up in her 
matter-of-fact way — * You know, mamma,' she said, 
* I can always see the faults of those I love very 
clearly. I 'm not like those silly women who think 
their own fathers or husbands must be quite perfect ; 
and I'm sure, if James were not certainly right 
about everything, I, seeing him every day for more 
than a year, should have found it out long ago.' 
She went off to sleep after delivering this impartial 
judgment, which I *m sure she has never altered ; 
and I wrote to her poor father, and told him all 
my anxiety about Emily was at an end. I did not 
tell him the story in my letter ; I wanted to see his 
face when he heard it. How he did laugh, to be 
sure ! He was as simple and easily amused as a 
child, though he had such a splendid mind. 

"Six o'clock!" Mrs Scholfield exclaimed as a 
servant entered with a lamp ; " what can Emily be 
thinking of.^ You shall have your tea in your 
room, Olive. I know you like a good hour to dress ; 
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quarter of an hour is enough for Emily, but that 's 
no reason why she should stay out in the dark." 

^'You have not told me about little Mabel's 
death/' said Olive, getting up from her low stool 
with one cheek scorched to the prettiest glow. 

"No, that must wait," said Mrs Scholfield. Mrs 
Wynford always came at six to have a quiet half- 
hour with her mother alone, and the old lady had 
no idea of allowing any one, let alone a young chit 
like Olive, to interfere with any of the little plea- 
sures which she arranged for herself. ** You know 
the green-room, the one you always have ; ring for 
Susan, she will be delighted to dress you." 

Olive departed with very willing footsteps. We 
do not curtail our enjoyments if we can avoid it ; 
on the contrary, we like to have plenty of time to 
go through them leisurely. An hour was not too 
long, Olive thought, for the pleasure of trying which 
way of wearing her hair was most becoming, which 
flower accorded best with its dark luxuriance, and 
which poise of her head and turn of her eyes was 
most bewitchipg. To-night there was a very par- 
ticular attraction which drew away her thoughts 
from all these other important contemplations. 
She lighted a match at the newly-made, crackling 
fire, and applied it to the candles on the dressing- 
table. Eleanor, coming in a few moments after- 
wards with the promised cup of tea, found that 
Miss Moberly had no inclination for a gossip, and 
departed rather crestfallen to the lower regions. 
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As soon as she was safely gone, Olive took from 
the dressing-table the parcel which she had brought 
in her pocket and given to old Eleanor before going 
down to the school. Captain Keith had left it that 
morning at the Rectory for Miss Moberly, and 
Olive in her hurry had not had time to open it. 
Now she tore off wrap after wrap of paper eagerly, 
and disclosed at last a large, flat, morocco case. 
She pressed the spring lightly, and lifted the lid. 
She could hardly believe her eyes ! There, on a bed 
of ruby velvet, lay a glittering necklet of finely- 
chased gold, with three pendants of exquisite 
workmanship. Olive had never possessed anything 
so lovely in her life ; she was not really a vain girl, 
but she had the natural love of the young for pretty 
ornaments, and a flush of gratified surprise rose to 
her brow. Mrs Moberly had confiscated to the 
building of a new orphanage the few trinkets of 
value which the girl inherited from her mother, 
Olive had been terribly distressed at the time ; for 
nearly a week she was in great disgrace for hesi- 
tating to consent — treated as a wicked girl, who 
would sooner that poor children, who had no kind 
uncles and aunts to provide for them as she had, 
should starve, than that she should have to give up 
a few wicked, worldly ornaments which, her aunt 
said, she should certainly never be allowed to wear 
while she lived at her uncle's. She had at last be* 
sought, with many tears, that they might be sold 
for the little girls who had nothing to eat This 
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did not hinder her feeling the forced sacrifice a 
•very great one ; almost as difficult to remember 
without anger as the day on which the long curls, 
which had been her father's delight, and in which 
her mother^s white fingers had so oflen twined, 
had fallen beneath Irons' scissors, and she had been 
left a very pitiable little shorn lamb, feeling almost 
as if she had lost her head. It was some comfort to 
remember that she had struck Irons with her little 
clenched fists, and kicked her with the full force of 
her outraged little legs ; but there had been no fight 
to console her for the loss of her jewels. She was 
far too much in awe of her aunt's impassive majesty 
to let the rebellion which was surging in her heart 
rise to the surface. Now here was a lovely, golden, 
priceless thing laid in her lap just when she wanted 
it ; might she take it for her own ? An uneasy re- 
membrance of what Mrs Wynford had said to her as 
they walked along by the water-side in the dusk, 
rose to disturb her, but there was a tiny, twisted 
note half hidden under the twining, golden coils: — 

" Dear Olive," it said, — " If you regard me in 
the least degree as your friend, wear this little 
necklet for my sake. Nothing could give me so 
much happiness as to see it on you to-morrow 
evening. If you do not wear it, I shall know that, 
much as I love you, you do not care to please me 
— indeed, that you wish to make me miserable. — 
Your sincere friend, H. K." 
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It was not a brilliant note, yet the words were 
carefully chosen ; but Olive saw nothing of this. 
Herself incapable of reservation where she had 
given affection, she never for a moment understood 
the possibility of such a quality existing in any one 
else. We see for the most part in others the reflec- 
tion of our own minds ; only after bitter and long 
experience do we learn that there may be twists 
and turns in the thoughts we desire to read of 
which we can form no likeness, because our little 
mirrors are too small to follow the windings of that 
sinuous labyrinth — the heart of man. 

Harry Keith never forgot that a friend might 
one day become an enemy, and he was cautious, 
even in his moments of apparent enthusiasm, not 
to put his hand out farther than he could draw it 
back again, according to the pithy north-country 
proverb. An enemy, too, he knew, might in time 
become a serviceable ally ; so he never strewed the 
breach over which it would be necessary to travel 
to shake hands with the sharp thorns of useless 
recrimination or injurious expressions. He did 
not scruple to bite sharp and swift and deep if he 
saw his way to it ; but he never irritated a foe whom 
he could not crush with noisy, harmless barking. 

Olive, on the contrary, was one of those natures 
at once deep and easily moved, which are happily 
rare, else the world would have more than even its 
present allowance of sorrow. Ethel Dunscomb 
was true and staunch and warm ; but then a great 
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deal of digging was required to get to the comer 
where the fire glowed and sparkled. A young 
widow in the neighbourhood had raved in such 
frantic agonies of grief on the death of her hus- 
band that life and reason hung in the balance for 
a time. In a few months she was gay as if she had 
never shed a tear in her life, and society was pre- 
pared for her marriage at the end of the year. But 
Olive loved easily, deeply, and long. She re- 
sembled those plants which, allured by the first 
soft days of early spring, strain their tender fibres 
to drink in the grateful sunshine and balmy air, 
too busy in catching every ray of bliss to remem- 
ber the blighting wind which may come and crush 
their budding beauty in a moment. Not such as 
these ripen slowly to the full satisfied luxuriance 
of summer or the mellow fruits of autumn. 

Alas, poor plants ! — alas, poor child ! Nothing 
can be prettier than the ivy sending out tendrils 
to every tiny crevice of the wall, hiding in its 
embraces all the cracks and flaws. " Only let me 
cling," it seems to say, " and see how lovely I will 
make you ;" but take away the prop, and straggling 
and helpless, the once beautiful form lies useless on 
the path, happy if it be not crushed and spurned 
by the passing foot. 

How pretty she looked as she sat before the fire 
flushing with happiness ! Harry's note scattered 
all her scruples. Why should she not please him, 
she thought ? It was no harm to have him for a 
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friend — even Mrs Wynford could not object to 
that — and it was very good of him to care about 
what she wore. 

One thing Mrs Wynford had said would keep 
running in her ears — "What would you say of any 
other girl who did such a thing ?" It was very 
stupid and inconvenient that Olive knew quite well 
what another girl ought to have done. Little as 
she had experienced of life, she shut her ears reso- 
lutely to the voice that whispered, " Consult Mrs 
Wynford; ask her advice. She will know what 
you ought to do." But then she argued, " I never 
can make her understand about Harry and me. 
It 's quite a different thing from any one else.'' 

It is so easy to make a nice little court, and put 
conscience on the bench as judge, and quote all the 
principles and precepts which bear on the case as 
a rigorous exposition of law, and then bring up all 
the facts of the present — only the facts, mind, not 
the feelings and wishes — and the experience of the 
past as evidence and precedent, and collecting all 
together like a skilful counsellor, deliver an oracu- 
lar and perfect judgment in strict conformity with 
law and justice. All this is easy, and indeed plea- 
sant, when we discuss the affairs of our neighbours. 
We have not to pay the costs ; what does it signify 
if the damages are rather heavy ? But when our 
own one ewe-lamb is the probable sacrifice, we 
avoid going into court if possible. When it is a 
question of our own inclination being absolutely 
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thwarted — ^well, then, it is an exceptional case — 
quite another thing. So by the time Eleanor came 
again to say there was only quarter of an hour to 
dinner-time, Olive had locked the note into her 
dressing-case, and arrived at a compromise which 
satisfied her exactly. She would wear the neck- 
lace to-morrow evening — that would not be accept- 
ing it entirely — ^and afterwards she would consult 
Mrs Wynford as to whether she might have it 
absolutely for her own. 

*' Not the white dress this evening, Eleanor," she 
said, as the maid took up a wonderful fabric of 
tulle and puffiness which lay spread out upon the 
bed ; " that is for to-morrow. You are always so 
kind, and you work so beautifully ; do you think 
you could just cut the body open in front? It is 
not so pretty tight up to one's throat; it would 
look so much better in the new V shape." 

** Certainly, miss," Eleanor answered ; "it will be 
done quite easily, and the puffing round the neck 
can be frilled out on both sides ; and Owens, I have 
no doubt, will let me have two flowers, one for 
your hair, and the other for the point in front where 
the V meets. Shall I ask him for two scarlet 
camellias, or should you like two of the lovely new 
white Eucharis lilies } " 

Eleanor was fond of Olive, and also loved patron- 
age above all things. Her ladies, as she called 
those who came to Eastley without maids of their 
own, had the advantage of the inimitable grace of 
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natural flowers, which she begged from her ally, 
the head-gardener, to enhance the effect of their 
toilettes, and were consequently the despair of 
those whose fine ladies, as Eleanor called the 
maids, had access to no such aids. 

Olive elected for the white lilies — she had heard 
Harry say that a girl never looked so well as all in 
white ; and now, thanks to the necklet, her dress 
might be open to show her snowy throat, instead 
of its being all covered up in that dowdy fashion. 

" Thank you so much, Eleanor," she said, sailing 
away down the broad stairs. 

*' Well, to be sure," soliloquised old Eleanor, 
leaning over the banisters, " I could never have be- 
lieved that any one could look so happy, leading 
the life she do in that gloomy house. It 's wonder- 
ful the blessing of a good temper, as I told that 
hussey Emily this morning, and she fighting every 
one in the hall, and will never make a housemaid 
for all I can do. And worn I am going after them 
girls, and the bright steels just shameful if I don't 
stand over them myself, and not just half the 
trouble to do them, and send the good-for-no- 
things about their business. Emily has got tidy 
fingers of her own for a bit of work — ^it 's the only 
thing she can do; so I *11 just fix this body, and make 
her sit down by me and do it I told her she 
shouldn't have her evening out, that fender was so 
bad. I doubt she'll be able to see to work the 
way she cried her eyes out. I know she was to 
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have met that tall Jim at the keeper's cottage. 
And nice goings-on, too, with the girls.. thinking 
they can't live without bachelors ; and glad enough 
theyM be by and by to come back and live in 
peace and plenty, with no need to save the candles, 
nor the fire, nor the soup, and a hot supper every 
night A different case, indeed, with a Turk of a 
man, that must have his victuals whoever goes 
without ; and bad health, and children a-screamin', 
and cleanin' and mendin' and washin' to do by one 
pair of hands, and everything to buy out of a few 
shillings a week." 

Eleanor delighted in a tragedy, real or imaginary. 
She went now with alacrity to seek Emily, who 
was soon set to work under her own keen eye, and 
entertained with such tales of horror which Eleanor 
had known to spring from girls " not knowing when 
they was well off, bein' made fools of by every man 
who took the trouble to whistle for them," that she 
resolved with a heavy heart that she would never 
keep company no more with Jim. 

Eleanor looked upon mankind as a gigantic 
army of bird-snarers, who, in consequence of the 
utter folly of their victims, spread their nets full in 
view. "Dickie-bird, Dickie-bird, come and be 
killed I '' she said, was all the allurement silly 
women wanted to hop up to the snare. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A PLEASANT EVENtNG. 

Is there a pleasanter moment in the twenty-four 
hours than that which sees a man just seated with 
a good appetite in a comfortable room waiting for 
his soup, happily conscious of having done his 
day's work, and feeling he may allow all the worries 
to fade away into the dim distance until the clear 
morning light brings them into full relief again. 
You come in tired and jaded, the stiff clay sticking 
to the great boots that you have dragged wearily 
through the heavy lands, every muscle aching from 
the hours of walking through the stubbles ; or you 
have been plodding wearily on a tired horse along 
muddy lanes, through driving rain, all the excite- 
ment of the run over, and the play hardly seems 
worth the caudle. Wait a while. Rest before the 
cheerful fire in your dressing-room ; clothe yourself 
in the snowy linen and 'quiet black cloth laid ready 
to your hand, and see if you do not feel a very dif- 
ferent man as you describe the condition of the 
birds or the incidents of the run to the attentive 
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but perhaps slightly ignorant ears of the ladies at 
dinner. 

Mr Wynford had had a worrying day; things 
had not gone pleasantly on the bench, and he did 
his share, and often more than his share, of the un- 
paid work of the country conscientiously and un- 
grudgingly; and three men he liked had all set 
their hearts on one farm which was unlet, and he 
had to see each of them ; and the head-keeper told 
dismal tales of poachers, and said he could not be 
responsible without more hands ; and two of the 
prettiest of his new fancy cottages smoked wo- 
fuUy ; but as he went down to join his wife in the 
drawing-room ten minutes before dinner-time, he 
had almost recovered his peace of mind. 

Mr and Mrs Wynford always tried to get these 
few moments together before their guests joined 
them. Their busy lives left little time without its 
own work, and a tete-h'tite was as precious after 
all these years as when they had only been mar- 
ried a month. They worked hard all day, Emily 
said, to earn the right to the evening play-time, 
and they were determined to enjoy it. 

The great grievance of the poaching had hardly 
been dismissed when Olive came down. Mrs Wynford 
was anxious that no more money than was neces- 
sary should be spent on what was after all a luxury, 
and it was difficult to decide what was to be done. 

"Take Olive in to dinner, dear," she said, at 
last ; ** you are not going to do anything about it 
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to-night, and do not let us ipoil our evening. 
Anthony will be waiting for us." 

How pretty the dining-room looked to Olive, 
with the bright glow from the large, low fireplace 
gleaming on the soft luxury of the dark Turkey 
carpet, and the subdued light of the lamps lighting 
the sombre mahogany and ruby morocco of the 
comfortable chairs. She could not have remem* 
bered, perhaps, if she was asked afterwards, that 
the crimson-cloth curtains fell in great folds to the 
floor, that the antique sideboard was loaded with 
great silver trays and flagons, that the Murillo 
which hung above it had cost a small fortune. She 
did not know that the subordinates who noiselessly 
carried out the equally noiseless commands of her 
old friend the butler had only attained this perfec- 
tion by long and painful training ; but she felt that 
everything was harmonious and perfect, and then 
the people would have made any room beautiful to 
her. 

Mrs Wynford, in a grey silk trimmed with soft 

lace, brightened by a scarlet Indian shawl and 

scarlet flowers, sat, of course, at the head of the 

table. At her right, on a cushion placed on a 

chair to raise him high enough to survey at leisure 

all that went on, her favourite white Pomeranian, 

with cocked ears and sharp, erect muzzle, seemed 

to give his sanction to the proceedings. On her 

left stood Anthony, her eldest boy, a graceful, 

finely-formed child of ten, very clever and quiet, 

II 
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and inclined to pride and superciliousness, to his 
mother's great annoyance. She loved him dearly, 
he was so different from herself, she said, and in so 
many ways so like his father, with his clear, good 
common sense, but where he got his pride was a 
mystery to her. 

*' Do you think your great-grandmother was 
afflicted with that odious propensity } " she said 
one day to her husband. " I 'm sure no Wynford 
or Scholfield within the memory of man was as 
proud as Anthony is already, and it must be got 
out of him in time.'* 

Mr Wynford laughed. *' I don't think we need 
go quite so far back, my dear," he said, " to find 
the origin of Anthony's failing ; perhaps he gets it 
neither from a Wynford nor a Scholfield." 

His wife said no more ; her mother, she remem- 
bered, had never had a reputation for humility, but 
of course she could not discuss her character even 
in her thoughts. 

"The great thing, after all," she said, **is to 
conquer it before it grows stronger — dear little 
Godfrey will help, I think; he knows nothing 
about it." 

To-night Master Anthony looked quiet and 
humble enough — a very boy to delight a mother^s 
heart, with his broad, honest brow, and blue eyes 
and fine features. His velveteen coat and white 
waistcoat set off his figure to advantage, and the 
blue tie contrasted well with his clear, fair skin. 
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" You remember your old friend Olive, Anthony ? " 
Mrs Wynford said. 

" Oh yes," said Anthony, going round to shake 
hands, ''and it is not so long since I saw her 
either." 

" I do not remember having seen you for a long 
time now," said Olive. 

"No," said Anthony very decidedly; "you did 
not see me, but I saw you going in at the Rectory 
gate when I was riding on my pony with Williams 
the other day. The dragoons were out, and I 
knew father would not mind my having a longer 
ride than usual to see them, so we went nearly to 
Lowencester." 

*' Why did you think I should not mind your going 
all that way to see the dragoons, Anthony ? " asked 
his father. ** It 's quite too long a ride for you." 

" Well, you know, father, if I 'm to be a soldier, 
the more I see of them the better." 

It was Anthony's great special treat to come 
down and talk to his father and mother at dinner- 
time when they were alone. He did not have any- 
thing to eat, as the schoolroom tea was just over ; 
and though a chair was set for him, he generally 
preferred standing or walking about. Now he went 
down to his father's end of the table — 

** You promised, didn't you, father, that I should 
be a soldier if I wished it when I grew to be a man, 
and that will not be so very long now ? " he asked 
eagerly. 
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** It *s all changed, Anthony," Mr Wynford an- 
swered; "there are terrible examinations; and if 
you continue as idle as you are now, it would be 
useless for you to try — ^you would be plucked, to a 
certainty." 

" Not plucked, father — ploughed, that 's the right 
word ; Cousin Arty told me so,'' said Anthony. 

"It's all the same," said Mr Wynford, trying 
hard not to laugh, "as you would find if you were 
to try. Even for the line now a boy must know a 
great deal." 

*' What 's the line, father ? " asked Anthony very 
much in earnest. 

*' The soldiers you see about here ; the artillery- 
men who have charge of the great cannon must 
know a great deal more." 

" I *m not going into the line," said Anthony 
very decidedly. 

" What else ? " asked his father. " Do you mean 
to study very hard, and be an artilleryman ? ** 

"OK no," said Anthony. "Cousin Arty says 
the line 's low. I did not ask about the artillery, I 
want to go into the Guards ; he says that 's the 
only thing fit for a gentleman ; and I 'm sure, 
father, you would like me to be a gentleman 
always." 

" Anthony," said Mr Wynford, laying down his 
knife and fork, '* what did I tell you the other day 
made a man a gentleman } " 

** I remember," said Anthony with the air of re- 
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peating a lesson he had learned by heart ; ** always 
to think first what other people would like, and to 
be ready to do kind things, and never to make any 
one uncomfortable, or to say rude, angry words, or 
even to speak with an angry voice. But Cousin 
Arty says there are some other quite different sort 
of things which are low, and which a gentleman 
must not do.*' 

The door was burst open just at this moment, 
and in tumbled Godfrey, head-over-heels as usual, 
a sturdy little fellow, fearless and true as his 
mother, with splendid dark eyes, and a turned-up, 
little button nose. His career was far too swift to 
allow him to see Olive ; in one moment Friz's 
cushion was overturned, and that long-suffering 
and outraged dog was barking on the floor, while 
Godfrey climbed into the vacant place by- his 
mother's side. Godfrey, who was in ten scrapes 
for every one of Anthony's, was very liable to have 
what he called bad days, and this morning had been 
particularly squally. When his maid took him up 
to give him his bath, he had been seized with an 
irresistible desire to pull her ears, to which that 
generally patient young woman naturally objected. 
A very small tug would have satisfied Godfrey, but 
his determined little will could not endure to be 
completely baffled. He kicked in the water, and 
gave j)oor Eliza an impromptu shower-bath ; he 
doubled up his little fat fists afterwards, so that it 
was impossible to pass them through the arm-holes 
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of his clothes. Miss WiUiams was fetched at Fast. 
Only when she had threatened the severe penalty 
of exclusion from prayers in the dining-room did 
Godfrey submit to be clothed ; but his right mind 
was gone for the day. 

Poor Friz suffered on these occasions. Ejected 
from his cushion, he took refuge behind his mistress, 
poking his pretty muzzle under her arm ; but God- 
frey's sharp little eyes detected him instantly. To 
get down from his seat, seize Friz in his arms, and 
throw him on the floor again, was the work of a 
moment, and Godfrey returned to his cushion in 
triumph. 

"Really, Godfrey, I shall not pity you if Friz 
bites you some day," Mrs Wynford said; "it's 
quite wicked to pull him about in that way." 

" Not wicked, mother, only wrong," said Godfrey 
unabashed, helping himself to a preserved plum 
which happened to be within reach. There was a 
pause while he was busy with the confection ; but 
the enjoyment of its sweetness did not apparently 
hinder profound reflection. "I call it wicked to 
say it 's wicked when it 's only wrong," he observed 
in a few moments. 

Mr Wynford bent his head down low over the 
orange-peel which he was engaged in cutting into 
the similitude of a very plethoric pig. 

Mrs Wynford was sorely tempted to laugh ; but 
that would never do, so she drew down her brow 
with a very determined air, and pursed her mouth 
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together as people do when they have something 
very important to say. 

" Never answer me when I speak to you, God- 
frey," she said ; " but do what I desire, and leave 
Friz alone. If you touch him again, you shall go 
upstairs directly, as you did last night." 

*' Long ears, father," said Godfrey, hurling him- 
self down and rushing to the other end of the room 
as he caught sight of the swiftly-developing pig. 
With all his haste, he avoided falling over Friz, 
who lay in his way, for he never disobeyed his 
mother — " And, please, pips for the eyes." 

** There are no pips to be had, I fear," said his 
father; ''no one has taken an apple this evening. 
You may take the pig with you; your mother 
wants to go now." 

Anthony opened the door. Godfrey marched 
out first, hugging his pig ; Mrs Wynford and Olive 
followed. It was Anthony's greatest pleasure to 
stay with his father when there were no gentlemen 
guests. The child learned to love and confide in 
the wise, kind heart, and noble nature, that raised 
him unconsciously to its own atmosphere, and the 
father understood the peculiarities of the mind 
which he had to form— a knowledge without which 
all training is merely striking in the dark — a species 
of warfare in which it is difficult to discern friend 
from foe. 

Mr Wynford also differed from most other British 
parents in another important particular : he did not 
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share the almost universal conviction that if you 
pay a high salary to a teacher, or send your child 
to an expensive school, he is sure to acquire every 
constituent part of a liberal education. To be sure, 
there have been a few exceptions to this agreeable 
rule. Even in this nineteenth century it has once 
or twice happened that a boy has not beea fully 
qualified for the profession or calling for which he 
was ' intended, and the years of preparation are 
passed, and there is no help for it But these cases 
must surely be very rare. If they were numerous, 
people would begin to be shaken in that profound 
article of faith, that when you pay your money 
you are sure to get its value without further 
inquiry. 

Anthony was accustomed to his father's super- 
vision of his lessons, and they often had really plea- 
sant talks together about the old Romans and the 
Grecian heroes, and the knights of the later history 
of our own country, whose chivalry was Anthony's 
special admiration. 

In the drawing-room the ladies found Mrs Schol- 
field in the chair in which she always sat, and in 
which she was carried downstairs, and Miss Wil- 
liams, the governess, a cheerful, middle-aged, lady- 
like woman, whose place in the house was only 
second to that of the old lady herself, and who, of 
course, adored Mrs Wynford, as every one seemed 
to do. 

Olive had often heard her aunt say that Mrs 
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Wynford had no power of organising and govern- 
ing — that she could not conduct the affairs even 
of a small orphanage ; but as she saw the deep love 
with which she inspired all around her, her unspar- 
ing self-denial when her assistance was needed, the 
girl began to think that perhaps, after all, doing your 
own work, and making those around you happy, 
was as high an attainment as getting the credit for 
what was done by other people, and surrounding 
yourself with flattering subordinates who owe their 
situations to your good opinion, and who take 
care, therefore, to keep you on good terms with 
yourself. 

But you say, " Do you wish us then to under- 
stand that Emily Wynford was perfect ? " 

No, certainly; she had her faults, and she deeply 
mourned them ; but only Heaven and herself knew 
of them. And there are hundreds of such women — 
making no hypocritical pretension to superiority, 
but so striving to follow a perfect pattern that their 
hearts and lives are impregnated with their ideal. 
She was all that a woman ought to be — what in our 
most hopeful moments we sometimes believe that 
woman to be who is the one special object of our 
love — graceful and refined, with a sweetness of dis- 
position which nothing could embitter. Her hus- 
band relied upon her insight into character as 
something instinctive ; yet she was full of tender 
sympathy even to the most faulty. Her unruffled 
temper, her warm heart, her perfect tact, her soft. 
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joyous happiness, were the delight of his life. 
The most commonplace scene became a poem in 
her company, with her lively impressions and warm 
interests ; while her expansive affections found some- 
thing to admire in the most unattractive person. 
What a centre she made for the very various sets 
of people who visited at Eastley ! The literary 
men from toWn, the Dons from the Universities, 
never found her shrinking from the new topics, 
which are only dangerous, like ghosts, as long as 
people are afraid of letting the light full in on 
them. The country Squires could detect no weari- 
ness as they prosed about the familiar subjects on 
which they had seldom any new idea to offer. 
Winning, high-minded, warm-hearted, she was the 
first to forgive an injury, the last to forget a kind- 
ness. 

"There is no time now, Godfrey darling, to 
finish the brick house," Mrs Wynford said in 
about quarter of an hour. ** See, it will never 
stand as it is; you must take it all down, and 
make the lowest row widen It 's bed-time now, so 
come and say your own little prayer; you won't 
mind Olive, I know." 

Little she heeded the damage to the delicate 
lace as the child knelt down beside her with a 
spring, and buried his face in her lap. But God- 
frey could remember nothing to-night; the little 
face began to pucker up, sure sign of a coming ex- 
plosion. 
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"Never mind, darling/' the mother whispered, 
only just in time ; "say it after me : — Please, dear 
Lord Jesus, take care of little Godfrey, and help 
him to love Thee. Forgive all the naughty things 
he has ever done, and make him kind and loving 
and gentle, and always obedient. That will do, 
darling," said Mrs Wynford, resigning herself, lap- 
pets and all, to a huge hug. 

" I '11 hear mamma say, ' My boy 's good as gold,' 
When I *m a grown-up man, sixty years old," 

shouted Godfrey, repeating the end of his favourite 
nursery-rhyme. 

But the mother knew that only the memory of 
these days could live through the long years of 
manhood to which the child looked forward, and she 
was careful that as many pleasant pictures as pos- 
sible should be painted upon the little fresh mind. 

"Good night, granny," said Godfrey. "When 
I 'm a grown-up man, as tall as William, 1 11 help 
to carry you upstairs every night" 

" Ah ! my dear, 1 11 be in my grave when you 
are a tall man," said Mrs Scholfield, who was prone 
to grow pathetic over her own approaching de- 
cease. 

Godfrey went off rather soberly ; he knew well 
what a grave was. Eliza's favourite walk, leading 
down to her father's cottage in the village, lay 
through the churchyard ; and Godfrey had some- 
times even seen the sexton filling in the earth after 
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a funeral, as he walked to church on Sunday after- 
noons by his mother's side. He did not like it at 
all. All the stories about heaven, and the chil- 
dren in white with golden harps, and his hymn 
about the " Happy land, far, far away," failed to 
satisfy him. The sense of his own tiny indivi- 
duality was strong within him ; " I " was a very 
real and important person to Godfrey. He could 
not be sure that the angels of whom his mother 
spoke would know where to find him, he confided 
one day to Anthony, if once he was down in a hole 
in the ground. But Anthony only laughed (God- 
frey hated to be laughed at), and told him he 
was a silly child; so he kept the doubt to himself, 
silenced, but not satisfied. 

'' I 'm always so glad," Miss Williams said, 
** when one of Godfrey's bad days passes without 
a regular explosion. Every time he gains even a 
small victory is a help to him ; and he really does 
try to be good, poor little man ! " 

"Well, you know, I rather think," said Mrs 
Scholfield, "that a stand-up fight, when occasion 
requires, is better with a child like Godfrey. If 
you want to destroy a tree, dig it up root and 
branch ; it 's no good lopping off a twig here and 
there." 

"But we don't want to dig up Godfrey's will, 
mother," said Mrs Wynford ; ** it's a fine tree, if only 
it gets a right direction, and he is never wilfully 
naughty or disobedient. A strong will, like fire, is 
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invaluable under control, though it will ruin every- 
thing if it once get the mastery. You would not 
say that we should never have a fire in the house 
because if it took head it might burn us all to 
death." 

** Well, my dear, I do not want to interfere about 
Godfrey,^' answered the old lady rather sharply, 
" but certainly that clever, caustic, little tongue of 
his wants curbing. What do you think he said to 
Harriet Sawyer this afternoon ? " 

"I hope nothing rude," said Mrs Wynford in 
dismay ; " I know he has taken the greatest dislike 
to her." 

" I sent for Anthony to thank her for sending 
him the * Fairchild Family,' which has been such a 
treat to the children," Mrs Scholfield continued. 
"Anthony had not come in, Eliza said, but God- 
frey was in the nursery. I thought he would do as 
well, as I knew Anthony had read some of the 
stories to him." 

" Yes, he told me he would know Henry Fair- 
child if he saw him in the street," Miss Williams 
said. 

"He came in and shook hands very prettily, and 
said, * Thank you very much for the pretty book,' " 
Mrs Scholfield went on ; " ' we like the stories very 
much.' But she would keep on teasing him with 
questions, and he was longing to be off. At last she 
said, * And now, my dear, tell me particularly what 
part of the book you like best' He looked her full 
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in the face — I never saw a child with so much 
audacity — and answered, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, * I like the prayer for the child who had got 
ungodly relations. Good-bye/ She did not like it, 
I assure you." 

"Where could he ever have heard the word 
ungodly ? *' said Mrs Wynford when the laugh had 
subsided ; " I 'm sure we never use it" 

'* Eliza does, though, I fancy," said Miss Williams ; 
"she is a good girl, but with a very strong dissent- 
ing tinge." 

At this moment Anthony and his father entered 
the room, and Godfrey's escapade was repeated for 
their benefit. It was a comfort that, there being 
five years between the boys, there was no need of 
reticence in Anthony's presence; besides, he was 
one of those children who hardly ever commit the 
indiscretion of repeating anything they hear. 

" Anthony is really beginning to enter into the 
spirit of his Roman history, I think, Miss Williams," 
Mr Wynford said after a pause ; "he will soon be 
as fond of the old Latins as I was at his age." 

" Will it bore you, dear," Mrs Wynford said to 
Olive, " if we go on as if we were alone ; we gene- 
rally have a short reading before Anthony goes to 
bed." 

"I shall enjoy it immensely," Olive answered 
truly. She was one of those girls who take their 
colouring almost entirely from those around them. 
With her aunt she was shy, and really as stupid as 
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she knew she was thought to be ; at Eastley she felt 
as if she could never learn enough to qualify her to 
take her place in the bright, energetic circle. 

" Shall we have ' Horatius ' to-night then ? " said 
Mr Wynford ; "one never tires of it, and Anthony 
is going over the early part of his history again." 

Good Miss Williams inwardly wondered how 
much of the story of " Lars Porsena " Anthony, a 
child of ten, could remember, or even understand. 
The boy himself did not know the subtle process 
of association that was printing the scene noiselessly 
and indelibly upon the mind, of whose hidden, 
ceaseless working he was as yet so heedless and so 
ignorant. But years afterwards let the voice of 
any stranger utter the old words — 

" Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the nine gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more 1 ''^ 

and the grey-haired man becomes a boy again; 
he sees the chintz-covered room glowing with 
brightness and warmth ; he watches the flashing of 
the rings upon his mother's fingers as they move 
swiftly in and out of her work ; he hears the mea- 
sured cadence of his father's voice ; and from that 
past, which had seemed dead, but only slept, rise, 
awakened by so slight a touch, all that was calm 
and good and hallowed in the life of his childhood. 
Stories of former days stand out clearly upon the 
tablets from which he had thought them irrevocably 
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effaced, and the thronging hosts of recollection 
awaken the yearning pain, the felt want, of the 
love which surrounded the early days, and for 
which later life offers no substitute and can confer 
no equal. 

Anthony went through his good-nights when tea 
came in like the finished little gentleman he was. 
His grandmother made no secret of her preference 
for him ; metaphorically speaking, she washed her 
hands of Godfrey. What he might or might not be 
or do she professed herself wholly uqable to prog- 
nosticate. She defended Anthony now when his 
mother lamented his pride. 

** It was a mercy that we were not favoured with 
his sentiments upon the Queen's service in the 
presence of any of our soldier friends," Mrs Wyn- 
ford said. 

" Anthony's pride will keep him from ever doing 
anything unbecoming or unworthy,** Mrs Scholfield 
answered ; ** and besides, it is his nature. You might 
as well try to straighten Godfrey's nose as to make 
Anthony forget what is due to himself." 

Mrs Wynfoxd always felt she must answer her 
mother; her husband, in his high-bred courtesy, 
never differed from any opinion which she might 
express, 

" Anthony may never do anything unbecoming 
in the sight of his fellows," she went on ; ** but we 
must not forget that nothing is more unbecoming 
or hateful in God's sight than the very slightest 
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tinge of haughtiness, and you know we desire to 
bring him up to please God rather than man. I 'm 
sure you agree with me that pride of heart, and 
not strength of will, is the deadly Upas tree which 
must be rooted up at all hazards." 

"A flaw in the foundation," said Mr Wynford, 
as the remains of Godfrey's brick-house came down 
with a crash. *' The more you build on it the surer 
the fall, as poor Godfrey found. However, one 
thing is quite certain, Arty must not come here for 
his holidays. Our first duty is to the children, and 
it is not fair to Anthony to allow him to be taught 
ideas by an elder boy, whom he is sure to r^ard 
as a hero, which he must afterwards unlearn with 
pains and punishments.'' 

" Olive, dear, may we have one of your pretty 
songs,'' said Mrs Wynford ; she felt the conversa- 
tion was trenching on dangerous ground. 

Olive was always pleased to sing. She never 
required to fetch her songs and have some one 
standing by her to turn over the leaves ; the music 
had become part of her being. She thrilled and 
warbled in a style all her own, like some happy 
bird in a wood. Her music was so thoroughly an 
expression of feeling that it betrayed her some- 
times; she could no more sing when she was 
unhappy than a canary could pipe in the dark. 
To-night she only longed to find her fingers on the 
keys ; but there was an interruption. Mrs Wyn- 
ford had dropped her thimble, and it had, of course, 

1 
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shown quite an extraordinary power of taking 
itself off to the most unlikely spot in the room. 
Patiently her husband dived under sofas, and 
shook mats and cushions, and lifted footstools, 
and ran the truant to earth at last in the corner 
where it had fallen when she went over to look at 
Godfrey's bricks ; but then his face was very unbe- 
comingly purpled by his exertions, and the hand 
which put the thimble back in its place was not 
large and white and finely formed. Olive could 
see nothing for a woman to love in such a man, 
and she pitied Mrs Wynford more than ever, not- 
withstanding the blooming, unconscious happiness 
written in every line of her fine face. 

How little we know of the feelings with which 
those around regard us ! I have heard a painfully 
plain girl speak of the single defect of a beauty 
with lofty compassion, and express her thankful- 
ness that her shoulders were not as round as the 
arm of a sofa. The last scion of a decayed family 
pities the man of fortune who never thinks even 
of inviting him to his table, and is, perhaps, uncon- 
scious of his existence, because "he is quite a 
parvenu, you know, belonging to people my grand- 
father would never have spoken to." Who shall 
say how far such little harmless delusions help to 
equalise that balance of happiness of which we so 
often hear ? 

Mrs Wynford went to look at the little boys in 
their cots on her way to her room about an hour 
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afterwards. Shading the light carefully, she leant 
over Anthony, who was sleeping quietly, with the 
calm, classic beauty of a Greek statue, and prayed 
for the child who knew so little of the conflict of 
life before him. 

Godfrey, contrary to his wont, was tossing about 
like a little round ball, his fat knees almost meet- 
ing his chin, looking very hot and tired. 

"What keeps you awake, Godfrey?" said his 
mother ; " you ought to be asleep long before An- 
thony. Lift up your head, and let me shake and 
turn your pillow. There — now lie down and let 
me see if that is more comfortable." 

Down went the little head, with its mass of 
tossed curly hair, but the knees were pressed up as 
firmly as ever. 

'* Put down your feet to the end of your bed, 
Godfrey ; how do you expect to go to sleep if you 
lie in that way ? ' 

*' I know," said Godfrey, " I can't ; I Ve been 
trying ever since I came up to bed, but I 'm awake 
as if it was the middle of the day. Granny says 
she '11 die as soon as I 'm a tall man, and Eliza 
always tells us that we won't grow if we curl our 
legs up, so I thought if I never stretched down my 
feet perhaps granny would not die so soon." 

*' Dear Godfrey, that has nothing to do with it," 
his mother answered, as she bent her head and 
kissed him. "Only God can keep people alive. 
It would be much better to ask Him to leave dear 
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grandmamma with us for a little longer than to lie 
in that uncomfortable way/' 

'* Then, muddy, will you ask Him ? " said little 
Godfrey, relapsing into his old baby name for his 
mother. 

Mother and child, in a few simple, plain words, 
prayed to the great Father of love in Heaven, that 
those they loved on earth might long be left to 
make them glad, and that by and by they might 
all meet in the golden city ; and almost before his 
mother's kiss rested on his brow, Godfrey lay 
straight in his little cot, folded in the deep, dream- 
less sleep of healthy childhood. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



INTRODUCTORY, 



It has been decided oa the best authority that it 
is not possible to be quite oiiseraUe oa a fine day, 
and in November fine days, like diamond^ are llie 
more precious for their scarcity. Sonlig^ on a 
landscape, like happiness in the heart, brings out 
the beauty of the most commonplace objects, and 
the view from the dining-room windows at Eastley 
was not commonplace. The sunset of the evening 
before had fulfilled its promises, and the cedars 
threw great masses of shadow on the grass, on 
every blade of which innumerable dewdrops glis- 
tened and sparkled. Across the water the ground 
under the oak woods, where the pheasants plumed 
themselves in the sunshine in happy unconscious- 
ness of impending destruction, displayed all the 
tints of bright yellows and rich browns in which 
artists revel To-day there was the additional 
pleasure of knowing that this fine weather would 
dry the ground for the wheat; there had been 
much fear, as rain and storm continued day after 
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day, that sowing would be impossible, and the 
wheat already in the ground would rot without a 
speedy change. And now it had come, and Mr 
and Mrs Wynford rejoiced with that feeling for 
those around them to which country life gives 
birth in all hearts that are not wholly selfish. 

Mrs Wynford sat by the fire in an arm-chair, 
with Olive and Miss Williams by her side. Mr 
Wynford took his seat by a small table, on which 
three books were placed. He was dressed as closely 
as possible in imitation of his gamekeeper, and the 
suit became him astonishingly, but,' of course, he 
never could compare in appearance with tAal 
*' grand Count of a man," as an Irish visitor called 
the head-keeper at Eastley. I need say nothing of 
the soft, dark, warm dresses that defined the grace- 
ful figures of the women ; if you want to understand 
the philosophy of clothes, read ** Sartor Resartus." 
Godfrey, at least, had no respect for the beatified 
ghost of an apron that adorned his mother's lap, 
on which he climbed, crumpling the poor, costly 
embroidered thing into a mass of ugly wrinkles. 

Every one said it was very pretty to see the ser- 
vants come in to prayers at Eastley. The stately 
housekeeper, followed by dapper ladies' maids, and 
then the long line of girls, with old Eleanor at 
their head, with the pretty white caps, all alike 
fresh print dresses, and white aprons. The men, 
who came last, were all very well, but the visitors, 
who spent half the year going from country-house 
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to country-house, all agreed that the Eastley girls 
w^ere not to be equalled. 

As the housekeeper walked up to her place at 
the head of the upper long baize-covered form, 
little Godfrey, apparently satisfied with the damage 
done to his mother's apron, struggled down, put 
his hand in the servant's plump palm, and took his 
place between her and his mother's maid, and 
dangled his little hanging legs right before his 
father's eyes during the whole of prayer-time. It 
did not seem a very comfortable seat for a child 
whose feet were too short to reach the floor, but 
Godfrey almost always left his own little arm-chair 
to sit with the servants ; where he might elect to 
place himself on any particular morning was com- 
pletely a matter of uncertainty. Occasionally he 
overwhelmed a little, shy, still-room maid by his 
attentions, very often he sat by gratified old Eleanor, 
but somewhere amongst the servants he might be 
found nearly every morning. 

" What a lovely day for a battue," Mrs Wynford 
said at breakfast ; " you ought to bring me a great 
many birds. I 'm glad Mr Cox is coming, he has 
been so sad since his mother's death. It has 
deepened him immensely, and done him good, but 
he does not seem to take much interest in any- 
thing since." 

" His father is a very hard man, I fancy," Mr 
Wynford answered. 

"Yes," replied his wife, "and he parti**"^^-'" 
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dislikes Somers, I fancy ; perhaps because he has 
always kept within his allowance, and never given 
him any trouble. Some parents like scamps." 

'' I should think Mr Cox can have no particular 
desire for more than one extravagant son," Mr 
Wynford said laughing; ''his income must be 
strained enough with such a large family. Shall I 
have the men shown into the drawing-room when 
they arrive ? It won't bore you for a few moments, 
and I tliink you have not met Lord Arbley since 
he returned from abroad." 

" He and Ethel Dunscomb are great friends, are 
they not ? " Olive said. ** He drove in to call on 
aunt in their carriage the other day." 

" He and Mrs Dunscomb are," Mrs Wynford 
answered. " Ethel is not the girl I take her for if 
she allows her mother to persuade her to marry a 
man she can never care for. However, one good 
thing has come of Mrs Dunscomb's desire to throw 
them together; she allows Ethel to come here 
whenever she thinks there is a chance of her 
meeting him. Before that she was afraid to trust 
her with me ; she thought I should make her a 
Methodist." 

Meanwhile Mr Wynford had been opening letter 
after letter. " My dear," he said at last, " I hope 
it won't put you out in any way ; Vaughan hopes 
to dine and sleep here to-night." 

*' It will make an odd number at dinner, and he 
will be miserable," exclaimed Mrs Wynford. "Why, 
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there is not a single person coming who will know 
how to speak to him. How very unfortunate." 

** I 'm very sorry,* said her husband ; "but when 
I asked him to stay here whenever he was next 
going over to the Palace, I could not divine that 
he would^ choose the very day a set of empty- 
headed sportsmen were coming, and I quite looked 
forward to an evening alone with him. However, 
we must only make the best of it" 

Anthony and Miss Williams breakfasted together 
in the school-room before prayers — the fresh morn- 
ing hours were too precious, for his lessons, to allow 
of their being wasted over a long family meal. 

Godfrey, on a high seat by his mother's side, 
revelled in weak tea in which his bread was soaked. 
At this point in the conversation Mrs Wynford, 
pushing back her chair very swiftly, just escaped 
having a stream of the discolouring fluid over the 
side of her pretty dress. It poured down the snowy 
cloth instead, to Godfrey's dismay. 

"Oh!" said his mother recovering, "what an 
escape ! Almost the only morning dress I have 
without marks of Godfrey's tea." 

Amidst some confusion, Godfrey, silent and 
repentant, was sent off to have a dry dress put on, 
and then to go for his morning walk, and the party 
broke up. 



CHAPTER IX. 



COMING EVENTS, 



When he was alone, and had nothing to do which 
must be got through at once, Somers Cox thought 
a great deal more than was good for him about the 
loss which he had sustained a few months ago. 
He would sit in his room for hours, or lie awake, 
going over again every circumstance of his mother's 
death — the arrival of the telegram which told of 
her sudden danger; the rush to catch the next 
train home ; the miserable distracting hopes and 
fears that had fought their battle in his mind in 
those wretched hours of the long journey ; the sad 
face of the old servant who met him with the dog- 
cart at the station ; the relief of hearing that she 
was still alive. At such times as these the wind 
whistled in his ears, as it had rushed and groaned j 
amongst the gaunt, solemn firs and stately avenue 
of chesnuts near his father's house. He felt again 
on his face the wild, sweeping rain. He drove fu- 
riously through the mist of that wild night, in which 
the very elements seemed to sympathise with the 
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solemn tragedy to which he hastened. He remem- 
bered that, as he threw down the reins and sprang 
down to ring the bell, the door lamp cast a fitful 
light on the great, bare lower branches of the ivy 
that covered the house, and he wondered that 
he had never noticed before how snake-like and 
cruel their coils looked. He even began to go 
over the stoty of Laocoon in his excited brain. 
He knew every particular of the dress his sister 
wore as she advanced to meet him. He fol- 
lowed her again up the fine old staircase, to the 
door of the room where the light of the house was 
slowly dying out He took off his boots again in 
memory, and followed her in softly. The pure, 
sweet brow was still ; the eyes were closed, uncon- 
scious of the agony so plainly written on every line 
of the faces around. He saw his father seated on 
a low-chair by the bed ; and the daughter, who had 
watched for hours the soft, low breathing so soon 
to cease, on the other side. The little boys, with 
wide opened, frightened eyes, were standing at a 
little distance — there was room for him to go close 
up to the pillow of the dying woman. In a little 
while she opened her eyes ; there was a dim, far 
away, half-unconscious expression, yet the mother 
smiled faintly as she recognised the beloved fea- 
tures of her favourite son. He bent down to catch 
the whispered accents which she struggled to utter. 
Here and there his strained ear caught a word. 
** Bible — learn — love," he heard. 
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With a dim sense that the passing soul needed 
soothing, he said, **Yes, mother darling ;" and then 
began the hymn which had been her favourite, 
and which she had taught him on Sunday even- 
ings when he was a little schoolboy home for the 
holidays, thinking himself too old for children's 
hymns. 

The loving eyes were closed almost before he 
had uttered the first line, and he never knew 
whether any word penetrated through the heavy 
lethargy of death, which was settling down upon 
the passing soul that had loved him so tenderly, 
yet he went steadily through — 

'* How sweet the name of Jesas sounds 1 " 

Only at the last did his voice tremble and his lips 
quiver, and when he had breathed the inexpressibly 
touching prayer — 

'* And may the music of that Name 
Refresh my soul in death " — 

he turned away to stifle silently the choking sobs. 
Ere he looked back again the watchers knew that 
his mother had ceased to breathe. 

When the paper in which she expressed her 
wishes with regard to the disposal of her personal 
effects was read, Somers understood the few last 
whispered words. Every one of her children was 
remembered with the true mother's instinct which 
knew what each would most value. For him there 
was a beautiful miniature of herself, and " I leave 
also," she said, "the Bible I always used to my 
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dear Somers, with a prayer that he may learn to 
value it." Somers had the Bible with him now in 
a little inner pocket of his shooting coat. He re- 
garded it as a talisman to preserve him from evil, 
and to keep the memory of his mother fresh and 
green in his heart. He had no desire to forget her, 
and was shocked and distressed when he found that 
the all-obliterating hand of time was rounding off 
the sharp edge of the sorrow. 

These were the memories that peopled his lonely 
quiet hours. But this fine soft morning, driving 
over to Eastley by the side of Harry Keith, who 
handled the ribbons in his masterly way, and 
bowled him along smoothly at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, he was neither silent or lonely, but chaffed 
and laughed and sang little snatches of his favourite 
songs, to the secret and intense amusement of the 
groom who sat with folded arms behind, grim and 
immovable as an Egyptian mummy. The men 
idolized Somers Cox. They would have ridden 
after him into the Valley of Death for sheer love, 
without caring in the least whether or not " all the 
world wondered." Yet, when he was angry, he 
could raise his voice very high indeed, and scold 
roundly enough ; I 'm afraid he sometimes even 
swore, notwithstanding strong resolutions to the 
contrary in his cooler moments. But then he cared 
for them in a thousand little thoughtful ways, and 
they were proud of him. There was no exercise, 
no feat of horsemanship, which he could not per- 
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form better than the most renowned trooper in the 
ranks. Above all, they could humbug him to an 
unlimited extent He was liberal with his money, 
and the lamest excuse was enough for Mr Cox. 
An officer who keeps his eyes shut occasionally, 
dwells in the innermost hearts of his men. Now 
Harry Keith, on the contrary, had never raised his 
voice above its usual smooth low tone since he came 
into the regiment ; he never scolded, he had never 
been heard to swear, but he provoked much profane 
language in others. No man in the regiment was 
cursed more heartily behind his back ; no one gave 
so many punishments and reduced so many rising 
men to the ranks ; no man was more hated and 
better served. I'm afraid, if it were possible in 
the heat of battle to send a bullet into him without 
danger of detection, there were men who touched 
their caps to him every day with the utmost defer- 
ence, who might have been found willing to do it 
He knew it well enough, but he did not care. He 
would sooner have been feared than loved any day, 
and he was singularly callous about the opinions of 
people beyond his own set The love or hatred, 
the good or bad opinion, of the smallest person, 
was not a matter of indifference to Somers Cox ; 
with Harry Keith it was very different 

" Have you had a legacy this morning, or do you 
see your way to your troop, that you are in such 
extravagant good humour, Somers, my boy?" asked 
Harry, who, divided between the anticipated pleasure 
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of the shooting the pheasants and seeing Olive, and 
the feeling that he was going a little too far in that 
quarter, was more quiet than usual. His character was 
selfish enough and bad enough to sacrifice anything 
to his own present ends, but his mind was too clear 
to allow him to do this in a satisfied, blindfold way. 
Alas, for an intellect capable of the highest flights 
linked to a mind and heart which know no desire to 
soar, and never permit it to rise above the earth ! 

** I Ve had a good breakfast, and it's a fine morn- 
ing. If that does not make a man jolly for the 
timebeing, I don't know what can," was the rather 
inconsequent answer. 

" So you have come down to the idea that indi- 
gestion is at the bottom of all the low spirits and 
most of the misfortunes in the world i I 'm ashamed 
of you," said Keith. 

** Well, there's something to be said for that view 
of life," laughed Somers. "Who was it lost a 
battle by eating his dinner too fast i And look at 
the Colonel; he's miserable enough from Indian 
liver. Pleasant to live on a succession of mutton 
chops, though I must say Mrs Holden does not 
seem to waste much compassion on him." 

" Women are the best nurses in the world if you 
are really ill ; but they have much less patience 
than men with those who make a fuss about no- 
thing," said Harry. " I suppose they know more 
about the real thing, and they will not have the 
compassion and coddling, which are its perquisites, 
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lavished on a counterfeit I think they 're in the 
right of it" 

" Such a morning as this it would be hard to feel 
angry, at any rate, and that counts for something," 
Somers said. " I could shake hands with any man 
in the world, and wish him well to-day." 

Harry laughed his dry, cynical laugh. " What, 
even if he was brought from another regiment to 
take the troop you 're looking for ? " he said, " or 
carried off your lady-love before your eyes ? " 

** Well, anything short of these awfully extreme 
cases," was the answer. " Let us hope I shall not 
be tried by any such test I 'm glad we have 
arrived at last, you are so very gloomy. How 
pretty the red berries on the holly are beginning 
to look. I wish we could have some for the men's 
rooms at Christmas." 

" I never allow decoration in my rooms, making 
a mess and taking up the men's time," said Cap- 
tain Keith, as he drew up at the hall door with a 
jerk, which nearly pulled his fine horse on to his 
haunches. 

Evidently it must be a very delightful occupation 
to stand quite still on a very cold winter's day for 
hours together, and to let fly, just at the right 
angle, at the precise moment when your bird has 
risen to the proper height, so as to avoid the Scylla 
of missing or the still more awful Charybdis of 
mangling. I suppose few moral crimes or delin- 
quencies are punished by so swift and terrible a 
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retribution— SO instant a sense of guilt, shame, and 
remorse as overtakes a man who knows he has sent 
the contents of his gun into the breast of a fine 
cock-pheasant. 

There are a few poor-spirited creatures depraved 
enough to feel that the hour for luncheon is not the 
most disagreeable part of the day, and that none 
of its sensations are more to be desired than those 
felt on leaving the woods, conscious of having shot 
well, and walking home fighting your battles o'er 
again, under the cheerful beams of a levelling 
golden winter sun. The shooting was generally 
over early at Eastley. Mr Wynford was too true 
a sportsman not to give the birds time to get over 
their fright before bed-time, that they might come 
home to roost in a settled frame of mind. 

As the sportsmen emerged into the open in the 
afternoon, disencumbered of their guns, they became 
conscious of three moving spots of colour gradually 
coming towards them along the narrow path bor- 
dering the large ploughed field which lay between 
the woods and the nearest point of the village. Mrs 
Wynford and Olive had had a long walk over to 
the Heath to see the teetotal furniture. The exer- 
cise had quickened the blood in their veins and the 
colour in their cheeks. On their way back they 
picked their steps up a by-lane, almost impassable 
with mud and the ruts made by the farmers* wag- 
gons, to see the bed-ridden wife of one of the 
labourers, and found Ethel Dui^scomb In th^ house 
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before them, very busy with a nearly boiling kettle. 
She had found the fire out and the poor woman 
cold and hungry, waiting for the return of her 
daughter, who had gone out to wash for the day. 
Ethel could lay and light a fire, fill a kettle, and 
make a hot cup of tea with any one. Mrs Wynford 
talked to the poor woman while Olive toasted a 
piece of dry^ hard bread, and Ethel watched her 
kettle. When it boiled she made the tea, filled a 
stone bottle with the rest of the hot water, and put 
it under the clothes at the foot of the bed to 
warm the benumbed feet ; she then brought over 
the little feast on a tray, and placed a small table 
within reach of the invalid. 

'* I daresay you will enjoy your tea all the more 
for being alone,*' Mrs Wynford said, rising to leave; 
*' the tray need not be in your way, for you can put 
it on the table when you have finished I want to 
carry off Miss Dunscomb as it is getting late." 

" How delightful that you should have come in," 
Ethel said, as they left the cottage together ; " I 
hate walking by myself, and Mr Kingsford said it 
was better for me to go on straight to the Park 
from Mrs Slocombe*s, as he cannot come a moment 
before dinner-time ; he must finish some article for 
a review to-day." 

Mrs Wynford made no reply; fewer review 
articles and more care for the cottagers would 
have better fulfilled her idea of the duty of a 
country clergyman ; but as she had never known 
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an instance of any person's being improved by the 
discussion of their faults in their absence, she did 
not indulge in that highly popular form of conver- 
sation. Lately she had heard views and opinions 
from the lips of the Rector which made her thankful 
that his influence with the people was so slight that 
their slow minds were not likely to be shaken out 
of old beliefs by any teachings of his. 

There was hardly room for two to walk abreast 
in the narrow pathway. Mrs Wynford was slightly 
in advance; she wore a sealskin cloak and drab 
bonnet, a scarlet petticoat, over which her dress 
was looped up, making an effective spot of colour. 
Hovering about her was Ethel, all in deep blue, 
except for the golden sheen of her hair, and the 
delicate, exquisite pink and white of her com- 
plexion. As she turned now back to Olive, now 
again to Mrs Wynford, every graceful bend and 
delicate curve of the outline of her perfect little 
figure stood out in relief. Olive, in her brown dress 
and scarlet shawl, brown hat and scarlet feather, 
was the prettiest robin redbreast imaginable. Her 
cheeks were the brightest red of a rosy apple, and 
her liquid eyes glowed and sparkled with excitement 
and pleasure. Mr Wynford, glad to be off duty 
with his guests for a little, followed the keepers and 
beaters down a by-path, leading home by a little- 
used short cut across the park, while the other 
gentlemen turned off to meet the ladies — ^he was 
anxious to see the result of the day's shooting, and 
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his greatest treat was yet to come. Every kind of 
sport has its own peculiar advantages as well as its 
drawbacks. Much has been said about the ultra- 
luxuriousness of pheasant shooting at present; 
and^ on the other side of the account, it should be 
remembered that a rocketer, who shoots off like an 
arrow from a bow, often presents a mark difficult 
enough to hit, whatever novelists may say to the 
contrary, and every man has his own particular 
enjoyment amongst its surroundings. 

The early morning start is very well, when the 
landscape sleeps in the quiet autumn lull which 
comes before the bold, rough winter weather; when 
the air is clear with a touch of frost, and the rime 
which powders the fallen leaves glistens in the 
bright sunshine ; when, also, that faint odour of the 
decaying beech hangs on the edges of the woods. 
But if only the colouring is still good, if the bright 
promise of the morning has not faded gradually 
into a dull grey, the climax of the day is the picture 
which the long rows of handsome birds make on 
the bright green grass, which throws into full relief 
the rich glory of their varying shades and tints of 
purple, and gold, and green. 

Mr Wynford hastened on to enjoy this sight — 
his pet enjoyment — in its fullest perfection. He 
knew that the chances that the ladies and their 
escort would reach home before the sun had hidden 
his golden beams behind the pines were very small, 
and with the loss of this glorious flood of lights 
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the show would be to him shorn of half its 
beauty. 

There was a short pause of inquiries from the 
ladies, and praises by the gentlemen, speaking 
altogether, of the shooting at Eastley, and then 
they all fell into rank, as it were ; — Lord Arvley 
first, with Mrs Wynford ; it was his right as heir to 
an earldom, and he was always peculiarly deferen- 
tial to her ; some people said he was afraid of her. 
For the rest, he was exceedingly ugly, with a large, 
protuberant under jaw, and a chin which shot out, 
so that closing his mouth was a matter of difficulty. 
These large features, of course, circumscribed the 
area on which a nose usually displays itself; that 
feature consequently was short and stubby, with a 
wide, pressed back tip, and large nostrils, as if its 
natural desire for elongation had been rudely inter- 
fered with. The small, cold, light blue eyes, narrow 
receding forehead, puffed cheeks, dusky complexion, 
and mouse-coloured hair, did not redeem the other 
unpromising features. As to character: nature, 
who, if we may believe the novelists, seldom speaks 
the truth, had been singularly veracious for once ; 
he was just what he looked — very obstinate, very 
narrow-minded, exceedingly deceitful, and insuffer- 
ably conceited. He had been taught the manners 
of an English gentleman.- He put them on and 
wore them with the ease of long usage in certain 
circles, but he was not above being exceedingly 
impudent upon occasion. Olive he thought he 
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might treat with impunity de haut en bas^ in a 
covert sort of way, and Harry Keith gnashed his 
teeth whenever his lordship spoke to the girl, who 
was too simple to answer him as he deserved. 

Somers Cox dropped quietly into the vacant 
place by Ethel as Harry passed back to Olive. 
Ethel looked very pretty, Lord Arvley thought, as 
he glanced back now and then ; but how quiet she 
was, he had never seen her walk in that silent way, 
with her eyes down, she had always plenty to say to 
him ; that stupid fellow bored her terribly, prosing 
on about nothing, he had no doubt Lord Arvley 
could not feel much regret, viewing the case in 
this light. To be sure, he was not the most acute 
observer in the world, but then he had a compen- 
sating advantage, he could build a firm opinion on 
a very small foundation. 

What a commonplace scene ! you say. There are 
houses like Eastley all over the country, and gen- 
tlemen busy with field-sports ; tired men enjoying 
the idling, and idle men trying to tire themselves. 
You put six people, such as we can see any day, in 
a field on a quiet day in the dullest month in the 
year, just when the glory of the autumn is over, and 
only a few red and yellow leaves remain to flutter 
down upon the path from the hedge-row timber on 
one side, and you expect us to be interested in 
them. Why do you not give us at least a storm 
of wild winds and pelting rain to scatter them 
into a picturesque confusion ? Ah ! but the sky 
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is clear and quiet ; wait until the great banks of 
clouds gather slowly by little and little and come 
up in the south-west — only a little fleecy cloud, 
how it adds at first to the beauty of the sky ; 
the storm is gathering ; it is sure to come — ^in 
human hearts and lives as well as on land and sea. 
The com takes a long time to grow and ripen, but 
reaping is short work j and in life slowly growing 
thoughts, gradually developing deeds, and then 
swifl and cruel burning of chaff, or glad gathering 
of sheaves in a glorious harvest 

There is a pretty general idea that middle-class 
life is a sort of comfortable table-land just at the 
right level, on which those who are fortunate enough 
to have the right-of-way travel at a leisurely pace, 
neither disturbed by any difficulties of hill-climb- 
ing, nor obliged to descend painfully the steep 
sides of stony valleys. How interesting are the 
tender hopes and fears, the noble aspirations of a 
hero with broken nails and horny hands, who 
murders his mother tongue, reads nothing but his 
Bible, and is ready to fell his enemy with a blow 
behind the ear on due provocation. The very 
patterns of the print gowns of women who live in 
mechanics' cottages or labourers' shanties, who 
are ready with a vocabulary of objurgations on the 
smallest notice, and in their hours of good humour 
delight their neighbours with jokes of small wit 
and doubtful delicacy, form part of an idyl whose 
pastoral simplicity delights the literary world. 
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The picture is masterly, and few discriminate how 
much of the beauty is derived from the wonderful 
genius employed in the delineation. 

The charms of the opposite extreme are more 
comprehensible, on the principle that we live for 
the time with those of whom we read. If your 
lot is cast in a dull house in a back street, and you 
feel yourself a very obscure unit in the life of a 
great city, it is something to forget, even for an 
hour, the horse-hair chair on which you slip pain- 
fully, the round table, and dingy carpet. To sail in 
an impossible boat amongst Greek islands, and 
manage fiery chargers with inimitable skill and 
never-failing courage ; to be adored by incom- 
parable immortals, and presented with ropes of 
pearls, is a pleasant change from the rough usages 
of everyday life. 

Is there no poetry in the heart of a young man 
like Somers Cox, for instance, refined and edu- 
cated to the utmost extreme of sensitiveness, to 
whom a number of external things, whose very 
names are unknown to a high-minded carpenter, 
are by force of habit as essential as food and cloth- 
ing; who cherishes in his heart of hearts the 
absorbing love for the girl now walking by his side, 
which makes her in his eyes the one fair Eve with 
whom earth would become a paradise, but who 
knows he has as little chance of winning her, and 
as little right to try to gain her affections, as the 
carpenter would have to ask for the blacksmith's 
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daughter before he can buy the necessary pots and 
pans, and give her a roof over her head ? The 
mechanic has the advantage if he has the heart of 
a man. He knows that, health being spared to 
him, he will in a few years be able to support a 
wife comfortably ; but Somers Cox is cheered by 
no such future hope. What is there to look for- 
ward to, he asks himself, but living year after year 
on an income barely sufficient for his own needs } 
Something of the chill at his heart found its way 
to his lips after a while, even in this moment of 
bliss. Ethel talked of her uncle in India, who had 
done so well, and married such a charming wife a 
little while ago. 

"Yes," Somers said; "he has been very for- 
tunate ; but then he got a good start, and that is 
half the battle. Some men never seem to get a 
chance of swimming ; they are caught in the weeds 
and borne down to destruction at the first §troke." 

Ethel looked up at last with her bright glance — 
*' Don't you think," she said, "the weeds are 
about all men at the beginning,* more or less, only 
they turn into flowers by and by if the swimmer 
strike out with a will ?" 

" How do you mean ? " asked Somers. It was 
sweet to hear her voice at all events, though he 
suspected no hidden meaning in her answer. 

" Why, I suppose," said Ethel, " by weeds you 
mean adverse circumstances that make it difficult 
for a man to do what he has set before him to 
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accomplish. Now, I think a true man will make 
everything serve his purpose ; the harder the task 
the more it will exercise his strength and patience 
and knowledge, and the easier it will be to him to 
take the opportunity when it comes." 

"But suppose the opportunity never comes?" 
asked Somers, interested in the conversation now 
for its own sake. " There are a thousand reasons 
why a man cannot get what he wants." 

"You do not know your Shakespeare to any 
purpose," said Ethel. "Why, even in Qiieen 
Elizabeth's time, people had found out that 



' There is a tide in the aSEaiirs of men 
Whidi, taken at its flow, leads on to fortune.' 

And as to reasons, there are a thousand excuses, if 
you like, which lazy and faint-hearted people make 
for not trying to get what they say they wish for ; 
but I never heard a good reason yet for a man's 
folding his hands and crying." 

Ethel was a very independent young lady ; she 
was an only child, and she would be an heiress in 
a small way on her father's death. She was not 
obliged to marry for a home, she said ; the men 
knew that, so they would not think she wanted to 
throw herself at their heads, and she was determined 
to say what she liked — a mode of warfare which, 
from its very variety, carried destruction into the 
camp of the enemy. 

As they turned into the plantation, Somers 
glanced at her to see what she meant by her last 
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speech ; but there was nothing to be learned from 
looking at Ethel, whose eyes were demurely turned 
down on the laurels, on whose broad leaves the 
silver light still lingered, and who was apparently 
absorbed in watching her dress as it brushed 
against the underwood. 

Olive and Harry Keith lingered a little ; they 
might safely have trodden on the heels of Somers 
and Ethel without their presence being suspected, 
but then they did not know how supremely uncon- 
scious that very quiet pair were of surrounding 
objects. 

"Am I to see my necklet to-night ?" Harry said, 
after a pause. 

" Oh, yes I thank you so much for such a lovely 
thing," Ethel answered ; " but I have not had time 
to ask Mrs Wynford yet whether I ought to keep 
it" 

"That is the reason I spoke of it," Harry said; 
*'no one must know that I have given it to you ; it 
belonged to my mother, and it would seem strange 
that I should part with it ; but I like to think that 
you have it. We will call it a loan for the present, 
if that will satisfy you better," he went on, seeing 
by Olive's face that the lame reasoning was not so 
conclusive to her mind as he could have wished. 

" But Mrs Wynford is so wonderfully good," said 
Ethel, " you would not mind my speaking to her 
about it ; I like to tell her everything." 

" Mrs Wynford is all very well," Harry said with 
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a shrug of his shoulders, lifting his eyebrows in 
French fashion (he possessed to the full that strong 
soupgon of la belle France — the remains amongst 
the Scotch Highlanders of, the old intercourse 
between the countries) ; " but she is no particular 
friend of mine. I csCnnot pretend to the right 
amount of piety; I cannot have any one come 
between you and me. I must say, I think Wynford 
very weak to let her meddle with everything as she 
does ; and if she is to interfere between us, I know 
she will make you give me up as a pagan." 

Poor Olive ! it was a terrible shock. No one she 
knew had ever been bold enough to speak of Mrs 
Wynford in such a way ; but then Harry could not 
be wrong, or at least she had not the courage to 
differ from him. She possessed all a woman's 
facility for sinking to sympathise with coarser clay, 
as well as rising to the highest. Like many other 
disputants, she took refuge in generalities. 

" Mrs Wynford is so good and kind to every one, 
you must think it right to be religious like her/' 
she said diffidently. 

" Of course, that is all very well," was the some- 
what irritable answer ; " but then, I suppose, one 
may like a thing in moderation." Harry hated the 
shade of opposition. ''It is just as bad to be 
burned as frozen. If I am to have a shower-bath, 
I prefer it tepid. Now Mrs Wynford's religion is 
at boiling-point ; when she pours it over one, it 
only brings out very uncomfortable blisters." 
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Olive in her sweet anxiety only to please her 
companion, said no more. In a few moments, with 
true British instinct, she began on the weather — 

" How dreary it is to look forward to the long 
winter, when it is so cold already. There is only 
one good point in it" 

" I prefer the winter," Harry said ; " but what 
is its redeeming quality in your eyes ? " 

"Why, the summer when it does come, is twice 
as pleasant when we remember the bleak, cold, 
wintry weather from which we have escaped. I 
often think I am a great deal happier now, because 
I can look back to such a very miserable child- 
hood." 

" Since when have you been so happy ? " Harry 
said in his tenderest voice. There was no time 
for any answer, except a smile ; such a smile as 
reminds one of the first burst of the summer rays 
of morning sunshine from beneath a great patch 
of dark grey cloud ; dimpling, rippling, over the 
young face which has never been awakened from 
its golden dreams. Such a smile has nothing in 
common with the peaceful moonlight, which dwells 
upon the faces of those whose dream is past, but 
who have found on their awakening something 
truer, and better, and more lasting, than any vision 
can paint — ^the steady shining light of heavenly love, 
instead of the fitful, dying gleam of earth's passions. 

As Mrs Wynford and her guests passed into 
the house by tiie conservatory, Emily, the pretty 
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housemaid, and Jim, the tall gardener, parted at 
the garden-gate, just hidden by the trees. Emily 
had been sent to fetch some flowers for decorations ; 
while Jim was cutting them, she treated him to 
so much of Eleanor's admonitions of the night 
before, talked so wisely of the folly of matrimony 
in general, and the impossibility of their own 
marriage in particular, that the astute young man 
began to suspect that "somebody was a-cutting 
of him out ; " and with the usual perverseness of 
mankind, the little difficulty made the object to 
be attained seem far more precious than before. 
" There 's many a slip ''twixt the cup and the lip," 
he said to himself. Urged by this original reflec- 
tion, he pressed his suit with renewed fervour ; and 
before Emily left the garden, he had even sug- 
gested, unrebuked, the naming of an early day 
for the irrevocable ceremony. The very next day, 
he said, he would speak to the master about the 
wood cottage, and he was pretty sure he would 
not be refused. 

" Women are so wbak, you know," was Eleanor's 
reflections when she heard the news ; " and as to 
Emily, if she heard a wise man talk for an hour, 
and a fool for five minutes, she 'd believe the fool, 
because he came last. To think she never minded 
a word I said last night ! " 

'* It seems she did mind it, only she took it by 
the wrong end," said Pluims, the lady's maid. 
"You're not the first person who worked up 
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another to do the very thing they told them not, 
and it seems to me that 's what you do mostly, the 
way you worry the girls." 

Pluims was only passing through the hall, or she 
would not have ventured to throw down the 
gauntlet to Eleanor in that way. The old house- 
maid was not perhaps the only person at Eastley 
who3e words had increased a threatened danger 
they were intended to avert. 

"How do you like our old coachman, Mrs 
Wynford ? " Somers Cox asked as they all talked 
together, going slowly up the broad stone stairs on 
their way to the boudoir. Mrs Scholfield liked 
as many as possible to come to her room for after- 
noon tea. 

" Very much, indeed ; he answers admirably, 
and he is such a nice old man," said Mrs Wynford. 

" We were all so fond of him. My father would 
never have parted with him, except to let him come 
here, which is of course a better place for him. 
He really was not equal to training young horses, 
and we always break our own.'* 

" He has none of that work here^ and it is every- 
thing to have such a reliable man over the stables : 
should you like to see him ? " asked Mrs Wynford. 

" Very much, indeed,** said Somers, brightening 
at the thought ; "but above all, his dear old wife, 
she was our nurse for years." 

Anthony and Miss Williams were with Mrs 
Scholfield, 
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** Mother," said Mrs Wynford, " I shall be back 
very soon. I am just going to show Mr Cox the 
way to the coachman's cottage. He cannot miss 
it, if I let him out of the side gate by the water." 

** All right, my dear ; only these young people 
must put up with an old woman for a little while," 
was Mrs Scholfield's reply, which was greeted with 
a chorus of expressions of delight, at being allowed 
to be with her. 

" Are you not tired ? " Somers said, as he followed 
Mrs Wynford down the stairs. " I am afraid I am 
terribly selfish to carry you off in this way ; but I 
want to have a talk with you very much indeed, 
and this may be my only chance." 

" Come into the drawing-room, then, for a few 
moments,* said Mrs Wynford ; *' it is too dark and 
cold to stand about out of doors." 

It was just the time and place for full con- 
fidence. There was light enough from the fire* 
glow and the still open window to show every ob- 
ject distinctly; and yet there was no hard glaring 
brightness to throw its revealing, unsparing rays, 
upon every change of countenance and colour. 

" I daresay you will be surprised," Somefs said 
after a moment^s pause, '* to hear what I am going 
to say ; but the fact is, I am thinking of leaving 
the army and going to South America." 

** Are you mad.?" Mrs Wynford exclaimed, almost 
in spite of herself. She was too thoroughly taken 
by surprise to think what it was most discreet to 
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say. " What can have put such an idea into your 
head ? " 

** I hope, on the contrary, that I am very wise in 
thinking of it," Somers went oh very gravely, 
** I want your counsel and advice ; so please let 
me tell you all about it" 

"Yes, tell me the whole scheme," his hostess 
said^ more quietly than she had spoken before. 
*'I ought not to have said anything until I had 
heard it." 

*' Well, I do not think I need trouble you about 
details ; as far as I can understand they seem all 
right. A man in London is starting a company to 
work a mine which promises to be very productive. 
I believe he has been well known for years, and all 
that sort of thing. They want some one to go out 
as manager, and oversee the working, who would 
have an interest in it, and be able to put in a few 
thousand pounds." 

" Could you do that ? " asked Mrs Wynford. 

" Yes ; I talked to my father about it," Somers 
answered, "and he said if I fully made up my 
mind that it would be for my advantage, he would 
give me my portion now. We younger ones have 
eight thousand pounds each, and my allowance is 
the interest of this money." 

" If you failed, what then ? " said Mrs Wynford. 

"Ah, that's the thing!" Somers said. "My 
father was very decided. If I took the mon6y and 
lost, there would be no further portion for me ; he 

L 
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could not if he would take anything from the 
others, and of course I should never ask him to do 
it. But there 's no chance of that, I hope. Why.l 
have calculated in five years I should have made 
a very decent fortune, large enough to come home 
again. Every one says I am in luck, and as good 
as a rich man already. It 's no new thing— it 's only 
a new company ; the mine has been a good one 
for years." 

"You know nothing about mines, do you?" 

'*0h no," said Somers; "but the engineer would 
attend to that. My work would be keeping 
accounts, and paying wages, and seeing that ao 
robbery went on." 

"You think you would like that sort of work!" 
Mrs Wynford asked in her quick way. Even in 
the semi-darkness she could see that Soxnets' 
countenance fell. 

" No," he said, " I should not like it ; but I hav^ 
a clear head, and I can compel myself to do it" 

Mrs Wynford was silent for a few moments. At 
last she said — 

" Why do you want to go ? You like your regi- 
ment ; you must get on in time ; your allowance is 
sufficient. I never thought you were one of those 
who looked for happiness in mere riches.* 

"I like the regiment only too well; leaving 
would be a terrible wrench" — Somers* voice shook 
as he spoke, in spite of his effort to be calm — ^ but 
it is hard to make ends meet" 
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Do you mean to tell me," Mrs Wynford said, 
that you prefer to live amongst foreigners, in a 
strange country, in a half-savage state, rather than 
practise the slight self-denial needed to enable 
you to keep your place at home amongst the 
friends you love — the companions that suit you in 
your own chosen line of life. If you want my 
opinion, you must not give me half-confidences. 
What is your object in going ? " 

" I think you can guess," Somers said very 
quietly, in a low tone. *' You must surely know, 
though I never said a word of it to any one, what 
I feel about Ethel Dunscomb. I could work 
seven years for her willingly; but you know as 
well as I do that I have no hope of winning her as 
things are, even if I were mean enough to try. 
This American plan is the only chance of happi- 
ness, and I mean to go in for it. I cannot be 
happy without her; and if I fail, no one will be 
hurt but myself.'* 

"Somers," Mrs Wynford said (she sometimes 
called him by his name), " I am more glad than I 
can td! you to hear what you say about Ethel ; 
she is worthy of you, you are worthy of her. 
Whatever comes, a pure love in a man's heart is 
of God's planting, and sooner or later, all such 
seeds grow not into curses, but blessings. If you 
never see her again, it will make you happier and 
better to have loved her; only be patient, and 
wait. No one ever yet made their way easier by 
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going out of the path Grod had marked out for 
them because a hard bit of road lay before them. 
If you bear this quietly, I believe you are as 
much a marts^r to the will of God as if you were 
burnt at the stake ; but I equally believe that for 
the present you have nothing to do but to bear it" 

" It is easier to work than to lie down under a 
trouble," Somers said. 

"I know that; but if working will only make 
matters worse, it is better to be still, is it not?*' 
Mrs Wynford laid her hand upon his arm as she 
spoke. " Only wait quietly, and I believe you 
may yet have your wish. Mrs Dunscomb, of 
course, you look on as your chief enemy. Now you 
have a certain position, and this must improve. 
Do you not see how you play into her hands by 
throwing this up ? You can say nothing to Ethel 
before you go ; it seems to me you only leave a 
clear field for others. Do think of what I say; but 
we must not stay here any longer. Just throw 
up the window, please, and we can go out this 
way." 

Very little was said as they walked along the 
broad gravel path. 

" There is the cottage, nearly at the top of 
that hill, close to the turn of the road," Mrs 
Wynford said when they came to the gate ; " you 
have not got long to stay." She had been telling 
herself that she had not sufficiently sympathised 
in the young man's sorrow. As Somers was 
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turning away, she said, " Stay just one moment 
You have so many sisters, you know how differ- 
ently a girl looks at a ball, in all her gauze, under 
the soft light, and next morning at breakfast-time. 
I think you have been looking at your project 
under a false light — ^in its best dress ; try to see 
it stripped of all this glamour — a hard life, very 
uncertain gain, and nothing to fall back upon in 
case of failure. I fear it is a thankless office to 
open people's eyes violently when they are trying 
to keep them shut \ but do think very carefully be- 
fore you take the step of leaving your regiment" 

" Thank you," he said, " you are very good. I 
shall think much of what you say." 

Mrs Wynford turned back, and he walked on, 
quickly at first, then more slowly, sometimes even 
standing still for a moment 

He was called to take his place in the suffering 
and inglorious ranks of our social martyrs, and he 
did not like the vocation. We see them every day 
and pass them by with scant pity, or perhaps with 
a half-mocking congratulation on their few cares, 
these joyless, quiet men and women, with their 
warm affections, and cultivated minds, and sensitive, 
hungry tastes, all pent round with confining webs 
of circumstance with no sphere in which to spread 
themselves in luxuriant, happy growth. The 
poor clergyman would enjoy a new book with a 
keener zest, perhaps, than a neighbouring fox- 
hunting nobleman ; the golden plains and ancient 
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cities that cluster round the shores of the inland 
historic sea, are fraught to him with memories 
of which the millionaire, who winters in Italy, be- 
cause every one goes to Rome, is ignorant as his 
courier. A penniless governess would make as 
true and loving a wife, would have as keen a joy 
in the little ones clustering round her knee, as the 
young lady of the house whose head is full of her 
wedding and her trousseau ; but these things are 
not for her. 

Is there no help ? you say. Yes, one in which 
lies hidden blessing, and only one — crucifixion. 

Pluck the fruit at any cost, only to multiply your 
sorrow in the faces of those dearest to you. 

Curse as eloquently as the hero of Locksley 
Hall, what good will come of the bluster ? 

But bear — ^bear long, bear patiently, silent brother, 
suffering sister, and you will find that sorrow is no 
deadly upas, poisoning the heart in which its seeds 
take root, but rather a spreading cedar, in whose 
flat and cooling shadow all good and true things 
grow and flourish, which had else been scorched 
by the blazing sun of prosperity. 

It hurts, you say, this crucifixion. Ah yes ; yet 
health is bound up in the cauterising-knife of the 
surgeon, though it pierce with a more sickening 
agony than the deadliest thrust of the assassin. 



CHAPTER X. 

LITTLE STRANDS MAKING THICK ROPES. 

Godfrey was growing dangerous ; what he might 
or might not say was a matter so entirely of con- 
jecture, that all opinions were possible — all were 
equally liable to be falsified by the event. Besides, 
he had been ill after the last dinner-party, from an 
unlimited indulgence in candied fruit and preserved 
pine-apple. To-night be was not to come down to 
dessert, but to have the treat instead of being in 
the drawing-room before dinner, when his mother 
received her guests ; it pleased him just as well, 
and there was less time for his unlucky observations. 
It is all very well for a child to live in a Palace 
of Truth ; we older people find it more agreeable, 
on the whole, to keep a few windows closed. 

Godfrey knocked at his mother's door when he 
escaped from the hands of Eliza, and had the 
great delight of standing by her dressing-table 
while her bracelets were being fastened, and the 
flowers and lace fixed in her hair, by the deft, 
nimble fingers of her maid. He worshipped and 
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admired his mother more than ever when she was 
dressed for dinner; she seemed to him then re- 
moved from the everyday world of the morning 
into a sphere of wonder and loveliness. 

To-night she wore a pale lavender silk, trimmed 
with white lace, and white flowers in her hair. It 
was just the dress to contrast well with the crimson 
satin and gold ornaments of her drawing-room, 

"They won't know you are a mamma at all ; 
they will think you are a young lady to-night," said 
little Godfrey admiringly, as he drew a footstool 
on to the drawing-room hearth-rug, and seated him- 
self at his mother's feet, only to be obliged to get 
up directly to shake hands with Mrs Dunscomb, 
Ethel's mother, who was announced at that * 
moment She was a brisk, eager-mannered 
woman, below the middle height, with a broad 
forehead, eyes that never rested, and that always 
seemed to see the thoughts of every one in the 
room. The hardiest offender who caught one of 
those penetrating, rapid glances resting on him for 
a moment, felt as if the innermost recesses of his 
heart were open to that terrible woman. A hand- 
some nose and prettily-rounded chin redeemed her 
face from plainness ; but the long upper lip, and 
small, firmly-closed mouth, told of obstinate self- 
wilL The most loving, charitable people never 
said they liked Mrs Dunscomb — very clever, quite 
a woman of the world, was the highest commenda- 
tion on which her best friends ventured. She com- 
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mitted the fatal mistake of forgetting that very 
ordinary people, who would have been incapable 
of carrying out the smallest of the many plans 
with which her busy brain teemed, were yet quite 
able to see what she was about Those who re- 
ceived her caresses this year did not forget how she 
dropped them last season when they stood in her 
way ; but she, with all her astuteness, failed to see 
that the new sweet did not carry off all remains of 
the old bitter. It is so difficult for clever, schem- 
ing natures to give those whom they despise credit 
for the amount of brains they really possess. Mrs 
Dunscomb always looked lady-like in her quiet 
greys, and she was thoroughly up in everything 
and everybody — "Wonderfully agreeable woman 
she can be, to be sure, when she likes," was the 
verdict with which most men summed up their 
criticisms on her character. To-night she did 
like; and coming in with the most charming air 
of suppressed eagerness, she took Mrs Wynford's 
hands in both of hers, and kissed her. 

"I could not deny myself the pleasure of com- 
ing," she said ; "though, as I wrote to you, Mr 
Dunscomb is too ill to go anywhere." 

" I hope he is better," Mrs Wynford said quietly. 
She knew well enough why Mrs Dunscomb had 
accepted her invitation, and taken a long drive all 
alone. Mrs Dunscomb was aware that her hostess 
knew she had come to look after her daughter, but 
that made no difference at all. 
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" Yes, thank you ; but he saw I was so anxious 
to see you, it seemed so long since we met, that he 
insisted on my promising to come. I tucked him 
up, and put him to sleep before I came out" 

Mrs Dunscomb was succeeded by as great a 
contrast to herself in appearance and character as 
it is possible to imagine ; and yet, strange to say, 
this was almost the only man of her acquaintance 
whom she took in thoroughly. He admired her 
active mind and cultivated understanding, and he 
never suspected evil in any one unless there was 
proof positive before his eyes. 

Mr Vaughan, who followed closely on the an- 
nouncement of his name, was at first sight rather 
a formidable-looking person. He was very tall, 
broad-chested, and rigidly straight ; his neck, 
which was cased in many folds of white cambric, 
was exceedingly long, and so stiff, that it seemed 
as if it would be impossible to bend it, and its 
possessor was never seen to make the attempt. 
Though well-proportioned, his legs and arms looked 
so long, that they gave the idea of being perpetu- 
ally in the way. Neither was the face reassuring ; 
the massive, sloping brow overhung the dark eyes» 
which were still further concealed by shaggy, black 
eyebrows, and the under lip projected only just 
enough to draw in and conceal the upper. The 
brown skin, furrowed and wrinkled, by innumerable 
seams, gave an appearance of greater age than was 
warranted by the forty years which had been 
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sufficient to produce it. Godfrey was very fond 
of Mr Vaughan ; but he had been punished some- 
time ago for saying that his friend's face was full of 
ropes and ditches. The phrenologist would have 
seen a good omen in the perfectly flat back of the 
large head ; but the thick, straight black hair which 
covered it, and which was generally tossed about 
as if it had just been engaged in single combat 
with a violent westerly wind, completed an ap- 
pearance which had much more of the grim old 
soldier than the sleek, quiet, dignified clergyman 
about it. > 

Perhaps the silent strifes which a broad, wise, 
simple, noble, intense nature wages against the 
kingdom of evil without and within, leave their 
scars as well as the battles of the warrior, with their 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood. 

A hard bringing-up, by a hard father, had robbed 
Harold Vaughan of no soft, tender, self-denying 
feeling, but it had made expression difficult and 
almost hopeless. He could give his time and 
money and labour to the schools, but he could not 
beam upon the little up-turned faces, or lay his 
hand upon the low heads, or kiss the pretty little 
mouths ; and he knew that those over whom his 
heart most yearned were afraid of him. Soon 
after came young, good-looking Mr Kingsford, the 
Rector of Eastley, who got a reputation for bene- 
volence very cheaply ; and then one by one those 
staying in the house came down — Miss Williams 
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in her handsome black velvet, Mrs Wynford*s gift ; 
Ethel radiant in the soft blue that was her special 
colour. She inherited her beauty from her hand- 
some, languid father, but it was brightened by 
something of her mother's quickness. Olive came 
next, looking more lovely in her snowlike dress 
than any one there could have believed possible, 
with long curls falling on each shoulder, and fram- 
ing the white throat on which the handsome gol- 
den ornament glistened. Two lilies nestled in the 
blue-black of her hair, and only the bright spots of 
colour in her cheek met the crimson of the room. 

Godfrey would cling to Mr Vaughan's knee as 
he stood to shake hands with her. 

" I have not seen my old pupil for a long time," 
he said ; " how do the crumbs get on ? " 

" Oh, very badly," Olive answered ; " I have so 
little time." 

"Well, we must only do what we can," said 
Mr Vaughan heartily. "If you go on regularly 
with that book I gave you, and mark down how 
you spend every half-hour, you will always know 
what you are doing." 

"That German Grammar you sent me is very 
difficult," said Olive, who had just looked into the 
book. " Besides, from having had a German gover- 
ness, I can speak and read quite well without writ- 
ing out all those rules and exercises." 

" We know nothing which we cannot teach," Mr 
Vaughan replied. *'How could you teach the 
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theory if you do not know it ; how could you be 
sure even of writing a letter correctly. Besides, 
exercises and a vocabulary of exceptions to com- 
mit to memory are a test whether a student is in 
earnest. If people will not take pains, nothing can 
be done." 

Here Godfrey, who strongly objected to neglect, 
interposed. 

" Take me on your knee, Vaugh'y," he said 

It was no use to try to teach him reverence, his 
mother said privately ; it was not in his composi- 
tion. 

The clergyman's dignity was sorely ruffled. 

" That is not my name," he said, as he lifted up 
the child ; "little boys should say Mr Vaughan." 

" / have a great many names," Godfrey went on 
quite unrepentant " I wonder whether I have 
more than you — Godfrey Charles Herbert Langley 
Wynford. Mamma calls me, *The ugly duck- 
ling,' because I am not handsome like Anthony." 
(Godfrey was very humble on account of his snub 
nose.) " All little ducks are ugly, but this one was 
so bad the others turned it out" 

" I think I must change my name for Godfrey 
before he begins German," Mrs Wynford said ; " it 
would -never do for him to expect such a grand 
transformation as befell the ugly duckling. Say 
good night, Godfrey, darling ; we shall be going to 
dinner in a minute now." 

Godfrey got down directly from Mr Vaughan's 
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knee, and beginning with Olive, went round very 
regularly. He had his own views as to those he 
wished to kiss; to others he only held out his little 
handy standing as far off as possible, and resisting 
any effort to draw him nearer. His mother knew 
it was wiser to let him take his own course ; if 
called upon for his reasons, he might probably 
state them in a way more truthful than compli- 
mentary. 

Mr Vaughan, delighted at Godfrey's departure, 
had plunged again into one of his favourite topics 
with Olive for a very inattentive listener. 

**I must come and see if you have your speci- 
mens properly described and ticketed; and mind 
you correct your note-book. Sulphuret is quite an 
exploded word now ; it has been found out to be 
incorrect, as I will explain to you." He had 
got so far, when, the child having completed his 
circuit, returned to his starting-point, and held up 
his mouth for a kiss. 

Mr Vaughan hated kissing little boys. He 
thought such caresses a weak indulgence— only 
fit for girls; and in his shy, proud way, which 
always made him appear so stem, he merely put 
down his face and touched Godfrey's little round 
cheek, going on at the same moment with what he 
was saying to Olive. Some sins are visited by a 
nemesis at once swift and terrible, and Godfrey was 
not a person who could be offended with impunity. 
He always kissed his mother last — a little bit of 
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sentiment from which nothing could induce him 
to deviate. 

" A good kiss, please, mother," he said, as he 
went up to her, holding up his round, chubby mouth. 
"That Mr Vaughan can't kiss ; poor fellow 1 I sup- 
pose he does not know any better." 

Every one seemed to be listening just at that 
moment, and the child's clear, treble voice sounded 
through the room. The chorus of laughter was 
irrepressible ; Godfrey departed in the midst of it 
with a miserable sense of being laughed at — an ' 
indignity which always cut him to the souL For 
Mr Vaughan there was no such escape; only Olive 
was delighted that his attention was drawn away 
from her. He would have made any sacrifice to 
save her pain or trouble — she was the joy and 
delight of his life ; yet he bored so with his deter- 
mined efforts to improve her in spite of herself 
that she was almost learning to hate him. 

Our minds are so perverse and generally ill-regu- 
lated, that if the guests at a dinner-table are arranged 
according to the strictest rules of precedence, each 
person is sure to be paired off with that individual 
whom he, or she, likes least in the room. Dinners 
two hours in length, with an uncongenial neigh- 
bour, and the person we like best in the world a few 
seats off, where we can neither hear nor see them, 
this is one of those small, inglorious sacrifices made 
every day without a murmur to the Goddess of 
Conventionality. Mrs Wynford, indeed, afterwards 
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to deviate. 

" A good kiss, please, mother," he said, as he 
went up to her, holding up his round, chubby mouth. 
"That Mr Vaughan can't kiss ; poor fellow 1 I sup- 
pose he does not know any better." 

Every one seemed to be listening just at that 
moment, and the child's clear, treble voice sounded 
through the room. The chorus of laughter was 
irrepressible ; Godfrey departed in the midst of it 
with a miserable sense of being laughed at — an ' 
indignity which always cut him to the soul. For 
Mr Vaughan there was no such escape; only Olive 
was delighted that his attention was drawn away 
from her. He would have made any sacrifice to 
save her pain or trouble — she was the joy and 
delight of his life ; yet he bored so with his deter- 
mined efforts to improve her in spite of herself 
that she was almost learning to hate him. 

Our minds are so perverse and generally ill-regu- 
lated, that if the guests at a dinner-table are arranged 
according to the strictest rules of precedence, each 
person is sure to be paired off with that individual 
whom he, or she, likes least in the room. Dinners 
two hours in length, with an uncongenial neigh- 
bour, and the person we like best in the world a few 
seats off, where we can neither hear nor see them, 
this is one of those small, inglorious sacrifices made 
every day without a murmur to the Goddess of 
Conventionality. Mrs Wynford, indeed, afterwards 
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knee, and beginning with Olive, went round very 
regularly. He had his own views as to those he 
wished to kiss; to others he only held out his little 
hand, standing as far ofT as possible, and resisting 
any effort to draw him nearer. His mother knew 
it was wiser to let him take his own course ; if 
called upon for his reasons, he might probably 
state them in a way more truthful than compli- 
mentary. 

Mr Yaughan, delighted at Godfrey's departure, 
had plunged again into one of his favourite topics 
with Olive for a very inattentive listener. 

**I must come and see if you have your speci- 
mens properly described and ticketed ; and mind 
you correct your note-book. Sulphuret is quite an 
exploded word now ; it has been found out to be 
incorrect, as I will explain to you." He had 
got so far, when, the child having completed his 
circuit, returned to his starting-point, and held up 
his mouth for a kiss. 

Mr Vaughan hated kissing little boys. He 
thought such caresses a weak indulgence — only 
fit for girls; and in his shy, proud way, which 
always made him appear so stern, he merely put 
down his face and touched Godfrey's little round 
cheek, going on at the same moment with what he 
was saying to Olive. Some sins are visited by a 
nemesis at once swift and terrible, and Godfrey was 
not a person who could be offended with impunity. 
He always kissed his mother last — a little bit of 
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sentiment from which nothing could induce him 
to deviate. 

" A good kiss, please, mother," he said, as he 
went up to her, holding up his round, chubby mouth. 
"That Mr Vaughan can't kiss ; poor fellow I I sup- 
pose he does not know any better." 

Every one seemed to be listening just at that 
moment, and the child's clear, treble voice sounded 
through the room. The chorus of laughter was 
irrepressible ; Godfrey departed in the midst of it 
with a miserable sense of being laughed at — an * 
indignity which always cut him to the souL For 
Mr Vaughan there was no such escape; only Olive 
was delighted that his attention was drawn away 
from her. He would have made any sacrifice to 
save her pain or trouble — she was the joy and 
delight of his life ; yet he bored so with his deter- 
mined efforts to improve her in spite of herself 
that she was almost learning to hate him. 

Our minds are so perverse and generally ill-regu- 
lated, that if the guests at a dinner-table are arranged 
according to the strictest rules of precedence, each 
person is sure to be paired off with that individual 
whom he, or she, likes least in the room. Dinners 
two hours in length, with an uncongenial neigh- 
bour, and the person we like best in the world a few 
seats off, where we can neither hear nor see them, 
this is one of those small, inglorious sacrifices made 
every day without a murmur to the Goddess of 
Conventionality. Mrs Wynford, indeed, afterwards 
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informed her husband privately that she had made 
two entirely new and original discoveries in the 
course of dinner from her conversation with Lord 
Arvley. She found that it was possible to spend 
three months in Florence without hearing of the 
Campanile, and to visit Genoa without seeing the 
Vandykes. When the ladies retired, that unlucky 
young man was button-holed by Mr Vaughan, on 
the strength of his recent tiger-hunting expedition 
to India, and catechised in a manner that filled 
him with a vague wonder, and his questioner with 
a very definite disgust. 

"Had his lordship," Mr Vaughan inquired, 
*' been able from his personal observations to form 
any theory as to the means of lighting the Rock 
Temples ? " 

Lord Arvley had no idea — he had not visited 
any rock temples. 

Ah ! he had not probably been in the neighbour- 
hood of any good specimens ; but everywhere in 
India there were facilities for acquiring informa- 
tion on that most interesting subject — ^the ana- 
logies between the Norse and Indie mythologies, 
arising, of course, from the spreading of the Aryan 
settlement, originally located in the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

Lord Arvley had heard some talk about 
Russian progress in Central Asia, but nothing of 
an Aryan settlement. 

Mr Vaughan greeted this intelligence with a 
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look, the surprise and contempt of which even 
the gift of shortsightedness could not conceal 
from his companion. 

Mr Wynford came to the rescue. 

" Is it true, Vaughan," he said, " that * Koosh ' is 
the true pronunciation of 'Cush/ the name of 
Ham's second son ? If so, it opens up an interest- 
ing field for inquiry." 

"Certainly — I should think there can be no 
doubt about it ; I am collecting notes for an 
exhaustive exposition of the subject." 

Mr Vaughan was always collecting vast stores of 
materials. Somehow or other they never got into 
shape, or indeed seemed to have any effect on 
mankind, other than the destruction of the one 
pair of eyes that toiled over them. 

" By the way, I have been surprised to find that 
the Valkyars are ladies of very high lineage indeed. 
They ought to be objects of great interest to you," 
he added turning to Captain Keith, "they were 
so fond of soldiers." 

"Who did you say.?" asked Lord Arvley. 
Ladies and lineage were both topics on which he 
flattered himself he was thoroughly able to 
express his opinions. But Mr Wynford inter- 
posed. He knew if his old friend fathomed such 
ignorance on topics so important in his eyes, he 
would talk of it wherever he went for the next 
year, as a proof of the utter degeneracy of the age. 

" The modern ladies will think," he said rising, 

M 
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" that we have all been carried in a body to the 
Halls of Odin if we do not soon, join them," 

Some orbits have no nodes — they will not even 
touch, and crossing is quite out of the question. 
Oil and water will not mix, but they both have 
their uses, and two uncongenial spirits may be 
both wrong if each can see no good in the other. 
We each naturally magnify our own little bit of 
work ; perhaps very excusably, for every true 
work has an outlet into infinity. It is, as it were, a 
sea into which innumerable brooks and rivers run. 
But let us not dwell too exclusively on our sub- 
jects and objects ; there may be also other seas 
in this wide world, with other brooks and rivers 
running into them. 

Mr Vaughan, totally ignorant of that great 
social axiom, the difference of men, stalked away, 
thoroughly despising , the fine fellows that fol- 
lowed him. He preached a sermon next Sunday 
to a small congregation of rustics on one clause in 
the first commandment, and its explanation in the 
Catechism, from which he proved that any one 
who did not cultivate his mind to the uttermost 
committed a terrible sin ; and farther, explained 
that this was not to be done without severe and con- 
tinuous application for a great number of years. 
Yet the work of the world is very varied. If we 
were all alike, some important pieces of the social 
machine would assuredly be wanting. The young 
men, who exchanged glances as they followed Mr 
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Vaughan, and who, on their part, saw nothing in 
him but a pedantic old quiz, were useful in their 
way — energetic, truthful, honest, straightforward, 
clear-sighted, able to see an object, and the best 
means of attaining it, in a way that would have 
astonished their more deeply-read acquaintance. 
Mr Vaughan^s two servants robbed, humbugged, 
and disobeyed him to his face, Harry Keith 
could have governed a brigade with as much 
facility and success as he now ordered his com- 
pany. If he wanted to carry a point, his silvery 
Celtic tongue, his mild words and soft answers, 
the benignity of temper, which nothing could 
ruffle where he had a sufficient motive for keep- 
ing it in control, conquered the most determined 
opponents. Mr Vaughan could not arrange an 
alteration in the schools, or bring a new hymn-book 
into use in his church, without a fight with his best 
friends, who never did exactly what he thought 
they ought to have done, and without working 
himself into a state of nervous excitement and 
irritability which made him totally irrational, and 
quite miserable for days. Lord Arvley might not 
care much about the Valkyars, but he knew the 
points in that ^Vonderful work of art, a prize 
bullock, and took as keen an interest in testing 
the respective merits of top-dressings and drain- 
pipes as any tenant on his father's estate ; and 
Somers Cox's handsome head and true heart were 
tenanted by thoughts as deep and true, and feel- 
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ings as tender, as any of the old heathen knew 
with whom Mr Vaughan spent the greater part of 
his life. 

Mrs Scholfield was in the drawing-room — ^the 
centre, as usual, of a delighted circle of young 
people. Harry Keith made his way to Mrs 
Wynford, who sat a little apart. 

•* I wanted to thank you," she said, as he came 
up, " for that little book of poems. I have read 
tiiem, and enjoyed them greatly. They are most 
beautiful, many of them, both in language and 
thought." Harry took a vacant chair ; he liked to 
sit and lean forward a good deal, when he had 
anything special to say. 

" I am so glad you like them," he said ; " I hope 
you will not think quite so badly of me now, as I 
wrote them, and my aunt would have them printed 
for private circulation." 

**I never told you I thought badly of you," 
Mrs Wynford answered, laughing a little ; " but I 
should certainly think much worse of you now, if 
you were to say or do anything unworthy of the 
thoughts and feelings you have so well expressed, 
than if I had never seen your book. I should feel 
you were acting beneath yourself." 

'* It would be rather hard to require all a man's 
life to come up to the thoughts of his best and 
happiest moments, would it not?" asked Harry. 
'* It is so easy to lie in a chair and think what one 
would like to be and do.** 
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" Yes," replied Mrs Wynford ; " but we must 
remember that what we say and do in our worst 
and most wretched moments is just as likely to 
live and last as our best deeds. A little child in 
his playhour may plant a upas-tree which will 
poison a neighbourhood, or light a match which 
will kindle into a blaze that burns a city." 

" Still it is not as bad as if it was done on 
purpose," said Harry. 

" No," answered Mrs Wynford ; " but that does 
not lessen the consequences, the pain and loss are 
just as great ; and let the child once understand 
what he has done, and his anguish will be keener 
than any which a deliberately wicked mind would 
be capable of feeling." 

" I saw an instance of something of the kind last 
year," Harry said. " A man of our regiment shot 
another in the leg when we were out grouse- 
shooting one day. It was a very bad business, as 
the limb had to be amputated ; but I never saw a 
man endure such utter misery as the poor fellow 
who did it; I thought he would have lost his 



senses." 



" Poor fellow, how sad!" said Mrs Wynford ; "yet 
you see the consequences were the fruit of the one 
unhappy deed, neither of the motives nor of the 
repentance. It is the same always ; so if you do 
mischief, and then say you did not intend it, you 
will get no compassion from me." 

It was no one*s wish to keep scattered any 
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longer. Mr Wynford had soothed Mr Vaughan's 
ruffled mind by a few moments of appreciating 
talk. There was a general move as Anthony left 
the room ; music, and even for a short time 
"Buried Cities," to Mr Vaughan's disgust, filled 
up the rest of the evening. Reasonable beings 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, he thought, 
for calling such things recreation. 

Mrs Dunscomb had come determined to have a 
few words with Somers Cox, and she had carried 
her point. Directly the gentlemen came in, she 
had taken him off to a corner of the room, under 
pretence of finding an old song in the music- 
waggon, which she declared she was longing to 
hear him sing. 

" I know * The Admiral * is here somewhere, Mr 
Cox, and you sing it just as my dear brother used 
to do when he was a young man," she said. " Let 
us try to find it ; Mrs Wynford, I am sure, will 
allow us. May I look in your portfolio for a dear 
old song I know you have, which Mr Cox sings to 
perfection ? " she inquired of her hostess. 

" By all means. It will be charming if Mr Cox 
will let us hear it in a little while," said Mrs Wyn- 
ford. "There are two volumes of songs also, 
perhaps it is in one of them." 

Somers, who hated to be disagreeable, placed 
the portfolio on the piano, for Mrs Dunscomb's 
inspection. She turned over the first two songs 
without speaking. The room was large, and she 
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knew by the confused murmur in which the con- 
versation reached her, that there was no danger of 
being overheard. 

" Ah ! " she said, *' here is the very song, ' The 
Captive Greek Girl,' which Lord Arvley has 
hunted all over London for. He raves about 
hearing Ethel sing it, but it is so old he could not 
get it to buy. I cannot tell you what a relief it is 
to me, that dear Ethel has got such congenial 
companions so close to her. He and his sweet 
sister, little Lady Lucy, just suit her ; they have 
all the same tastes. I was afraid she would find 
the country dull after having been so much ad- 
mired when she was with her aunt in London, but 
they think they can never see enough of her ; the 
old Earl and all quite worship her. It is so delight- 
ful to a mother to see her child so happy." 

Poor Somers, the rich red mounted to his brow, 
and he kept his eyes on the music. He knew that 
his tormentor saw it, but he could not rally himself 
sufficiently to think of anything to say. Mrs 
Dunscomb saved him that trouble, however, by 
going on again after a moment's pause — 

"Ethel is so thoroughly sensible, that I have 
never had the least reason to be uneasy about her. 
Some girls are so vain they think all the penniless 
young men who want their fortunes are in love 
with themselves ; but she sees through that sort of 
thing thoroughly. She would never marry any one 
who is not entirely above suspicion of being in love 
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with the money she will have, even if her affections 
were not already engaged ; but this, of course, 
strictly between ourselves. I do not say abso- 
lutely, you know, that she will marry a certain 
person who is so devoted to her — better not to 
talk of these things prematurely ; but I can hardly 
resist telling you such a good thing she said the 
other day about throwing coppers to beggars, only 
there is no more time now. Here are the girls, 
and we have not found the song. Will you just 
open the piano. Give me the portfolio, and I shall 
have *The Admiral* by the time your turn comes." 
The bedrooms at Eastley were very comfortable. 
Nothing could be more conducive to quiet rest 
than the downy beds, and soft pillows, and smooth, 
white linen; yet one young, healthy man tossed 
from side to side for hours, trying to banish the 
whirling chaos of thoughts that surged through his 
brain, and pressed themselves relentlessly upon his 
remembrance. His next-door neighbour was 
perhaps wiser : he settled himself comfortably in 
an arm-chair before the fire, clothed in dressing, 
gown and slippers, stirred the glowing coals vehe- 
mently, and leaned his head on his hand. Harry 
Keith wanted to have a talk with himself — to 
bring the old self, with which he had long been 
acquainted, face to face with this new self, of 
whose growth he was dimly conscious, which 
fought every day more and more for the dominion. 
He was too sagacious a man to cover up a pit 
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and then forget its existence, and walk straight 
forward on the trembling, hollow, treacherous 
ground. 

In the whirl of his daily life he could, if he 
liked, keep himself busy. He knew that with his 
mind drawn upon in all directions he could con- 
tinue to amuse himself, and escape for a time the 
conclusions which daily more and more clamoured 
to be heard ; but then he was hardly sure now 
whether he wanted to escape ; at all events, there 
was no harm in letting the two selves say all 
they could. 

First, of course, there came the thought of 
Olive — how very pretty she looked to-night ; how 
sweetly, quietly ladylike; how innocently her 
thoughts came out, and yet how refined she was, 
never saying or doing anything not in the best 
taste! He might well be proud of her in any 
society ; she would be admired in London, he 
had no doubt. And then how she would love him 
and cling to him ! She worshipped him even 
now. How tenderly affectionate and anxious to 
please him, and doubtful of herself, in her sweet 
humility, she must always be; and besides, she 
would thank him and love him more and more, in 
her tender gratitude, for taking her away from 
that wretched home, where, she had told him, she 
always felt she was in the way. Then how happy 
he could make her ; and as the bliss which comes 
even with a benevolent intention stole into his 
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heart, he loved her all the more for the gifts he 
knew it was in his power to bestow. For a brief 
moment he felt what it might be to live in and for 
another — ^he tasted that triumphant exultation of 
spirit in which the magnanimous and honourable 
enjoy their most real and highest reward. Soon, 
however, the old habit of thought reasserted itself. 
He had allowed selfishness and ambition, and the 
desire for wealth and a reputation in the fashion- 
able world, too long to reign as lords in his heart 
to be able to dethrone them in a moment. If he 
married Olive, he must live always in the High- 
lands, and make ends meet by painful economy. 
What was the use of thinking how she would be 
admired ? — ^he could never take her into society ; 
and he knew his aunt well enough, to feel sure that 
if he married against her will, she would never lift 
a finger to help him, never ask his wife inside her 
doors, and no doubt he would have to let all the 
shooting ; he would be miserable, and Olive would 
be as wretched as he, in seeing his unhappiness. 
He had no right to take her into such a life. It 
was very hard on him. He liked her quite as 
much, perhaps more, than she liked him. Girls 
knew very well how to take care of themselves, 
and they forgot much more easily than men ; and 
no one ever died of a broken heart, and she 
would soon marry well, no doubt, if he did not 
propose for her. No such luck in store for him — 
he must take some horrid old heiress, as yellow as 
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her guineas ; and he knew they would never cease 
at him until he married that odious Nora Medli- 
eott, and hung himself next day. He hoped then 
they would be satisfied. 

In a short time Harry pitied himself as an un- 
fortunate martyr, round whom circumstances had 
built an impenetrable wall ; he forgot that the 
trowel was in his own hand, that it rested with 
himself whether his dwelling should be a fair, wide 
palace, or a narrow hovel. Oh, how sorry he was 
now that he had gone so much to the Rectory ! He 
should never like any one again as well as Olive. 
Yet he must give up thinking about it ; it was a 
sheer impossibility, and fie was the one to be 
pitied. If there is a shipwreck, we all know, of 
course, that the man who has a guinea's-worth on 
board is a loser as well as he who has embarked 
his whole fortune ; and very often the smallest loss 
is most loudly bewailed, perhaps because there are 
some calamities so crushing that the victim has 
no heart to make a moan. At last Harry hit 
upon a bright compromise : he would make it his 
business to see his aunt during leave, and try by 
every means in his power to win her consent to 
his marriage with Olive. She might give in, and 
then he could do it, though of course it would 
involve a good deal of annoyance. Oh, if he were 
only rich ! However, this thought brought the 
comforting idea that it would be quite right for 
him to see as much as possible of Olive during the 
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next month, though he must be able to tell his 
aunt he was not engaged to her. It would all 
come right somehow. If he threatened to go to 
India, or do something desperate, he could 
manage his aunt, she always professed to be fond 
of him. 

These pleasant ideas so far restored Harry's 
good opinion of himself and his prospects, that he 
went at once to bed and to sleep in a sufficiently 
comfortable state of mind. It is hardly possible 
to any man, especially to one who is generally 
honourable and high-minded, to sit down and plan 
deliberately an utterly heartless or dishonourable 
line of conduct ; perhaps if it were so, we should 
have fewer such deeds committed. With the full 
determination to do such actions would surely 
come to any mind not wholly debased something of 
that mental torture which is now the consequence 
of the past deed. The misery of a solitary cell is 
neither hunger, pain, nor cold, but the criminal's 
sense of his own worthlessness and degradation. 
If he had placed himself in a voluntary solitude 
when he planned the deed, would he not have 
loathed himself for the thought, and escaped the 
wretched retrospect ? 

Harry, in the morning, devoted himself more 
than ever to Olive, who was in the prettiest glow 
of suppressed happiness. "Did he not mean to 
marr)'' her if he possibly could ? " he said to him- 
self. 
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She was rather dull when he and Somers Cox 
had left ; but she was to return on Monday morn- 
ing to Lowencester, and Harry was to call early 
in the afternoon, and, if possible, get her aunt to 
let him take her and Olive for a drive. 

" Trust me to manage it," he said. " I shall find 
out some neglected old woman, six miles oiT, 
whom she ought to go and see; or perhaps she 
will send old Miss Stoney, and that will do quite 
as well." 

When Harry and Somers Cox got back to the 
barracks next morning, each busy with his own 
reflections, poor Somers very silent, and in a dif- 
ferent mood from that of yesterday, they had, at 
least, the benefit of a diversion for their thoughts. 
The ante-room was in a state of commotion. Kit 
Trelawny , who had taken to bad courses, as every 
one knew, for some time past, had gone into an 
evening party at the Colonel's, the night before, in 
an unmistakable state of intoxication. Of course 
there was no question; he could not stay in the 
regiment, but the general idea seemed to be that, 
considering his antecedents, he ought not to be 
allowed to exchange. 

Harry Keith spoke in the young man's favour. 

" Kit Trelawny was a good fellow enough when 
he came to us," he said ; ** there was no bad in him 
that I know of a year ago ; and I say it 's a dis- 
grace to us that we have not taught him better. 
Let him have another chance, at all events." 
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"A grown-up man cannot be taught like a 
child," drawled little De Wichely; "I don't see 
how we are to blame if Trelawny does not know 
how to behave like a gentleman." 

" I suppose, of course, you were never persuaded 
to do anything contrary to your superior judg- 
ment," sneered Keith ; '* but you see all young 
cornets are not equally strong-minded." 

There was a slight laugh ; De Wichely was 
notoriously as plastic as wax. 

Captain Keith gave his opinions hot and strong 
to the young men, sweetened by his own peculiar 
sneer, and they feared him accordingly. 

" Well," said Cooke, who rarely entered the lists 

with Harry, "I must say, I think drinking and 

bullying and gambling, and an actress for a wife, 

rather a strong four-iA-hand to drive through any 
regiment." 

Cooke knew that the last item of this accusation 
would be sufficiently astounding to his hearers to 
draw off their attention from other things, which 
he was anxious should remain unnoticed. He was 
resolved, if possible, that Trelawny should be made 
to sell out. He wanted the money he had won from 
that unlucky young man, and foresaw that he 
might have to wait some time for it if Trelawny 
exchanged. 

" It was too good," as Somers Cox said after- 
wards, " to hear Cooke talk in that virtuous way 
about gambling ; " but for the moment the only 
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thought in all their minds was expressed by- 
Harry. 

What do you mean, Cooke ? " he said ; 

Trelawny has not got a wife." 

Hasn't he, though.?" said Cooke; "you fellows 
are so wise, you think you know everything." 

" As you have said so much, you had better tell 
all you know," said Harry sternly. 

** Of course I should never have said a word if 
he went on all right," Cooke said in a virtuous 
tone ; " but when it is a question of his going to 
another regiment, I think it is only due to our- 
selves to speak out. You remember that little 
stupid that came down for the amateur theatricals, 
just at the last, when the Colonel said he would 
not have De Wichely dress as a woman. Well, 
Trelawny, who is fond of the theatre, kept up an 
acquaintance with her afterwards, and used to go 
to her mother's, and lost a lot of money at cards, 
and she says he proposed to her one night. He 
says he remembers nothing about it ; but anyway, 
she threatened him with an action for breach of 
promise, and he could not pay the money he owed 
her; so the long and short of it was he was obliged 
to marry her." 

" How 6!\6.you get to know so much about it ? " 
Harry sneered. 

" He told me himself," said Cooke, " and asked 
me to try and help him out of the scrape. I did 
my best for him. and tried to get her to consent to 
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a compromise ; but she clung to her pound of 
flesh h'ke a Jew. I told her, truly enough, she was 
making a bad bargain ; but she was determined to 
have him ; she knew he was well off." 

" I suppose she thought it was a good chance ; 
she would never make a hit on the stage," said 
little De Wichely. 

"When did this miserable affair come off?" said 
Keith. 

''About three months ago," Cooke answered. 
" Trelawny has kept it close ; but she is a regular 
vixen. She will insist on emerging into public life 
presently, you '11 find." 

"Well, of course, if he has made such an ass 
of himself, there is no more to be said. A man 
who makes a marriage of that kind is done,'* 
Somers said, flicking the ashes from the end of 
his cigar. 

" Women are at the bottom of all evil," Cooke 
went on in his hard, high-pitched, mean voice. 
"What men can see in them to make fools of 
themselves about, passes my understanding — 
shams of pink ribbons and muslin, the best of 
them, and the bad ones, real bad, and no mistake ; 
high and low, they are all the same — masses of 
deceit." 

Harry had left the room during this speech. 
Cooke, little accustomed to Somers* company, did 
not know the storm of disgust and anger which he 
was raising. He was looking out of the windov/ 
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Cooke had not meant to have a discussion with 
Somers ; however, he would not let it drop* 

" I thought the fashion of pretending to think 
women immaculate saints had been exploded by 
the divorce courts/' he sneered. " I suppose you 
believe what you read in the papers ? " 

*' Why, they prove exactly what I have been say- 
ing/' said Somers ; <' a thousand good women live 
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and die without a word about them ever being 
printed or known except by those who love them, 
and whose lives they make happy and beautiful ; 
and one poor, vain fool is persuaded by some heart- 
less villain to leave a husband who most likely 
neglected her, and we hear of nothing but the 
corruption of society, and the wickedness of the 
upper-classes. I hate injustice 1" stormed Somers. 
'' Because a drunken brute kicks his wife to death, 
and there is a paragraph in the papers about his 
abominable wickedness, and a trial for murder 
afterwards, I suppose that is no proof that there 
may hot be a hundred good, sober men in the same 
village, who are as kind in their way and fond of 
their wives as any gentleman in the land.** 

Somers turned on his heel, took up his forag- 
ing-cap, and walked off to stables when he had 
finished ; he was more excited than was at all 
usual with him. Presently his thoughts went 
back to Trelawny. " I should like to go and see 
him, and let him see how sorry I am for him ; but 
then I hardly know how he would take it, he was 
always rather surly. What could have possessed 
him ? — and he never seemed a light-hearted fellow 
who would have his fling. It is my belief he 
never cared for the things that are ruining him ; 
as to drink, he used to boast how steady his head 
was. He went in for it all, as far as I can see, just 
because he got in with a set who told him it was 
the right thing to do. I wonder how many of 
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them will stand by him now. I will never touch a 
card again, that is one thing certain, and I must 
learn to put my shoulder to the wheel ; I should 
like to know how much pushing it will take to 
move it." Presently his thoughts took another 
turn. " It is not so easy to stand against people 
who are always about one ; I wonder if site will be 
able to do it. If she throws me over, I shall be 
converted to Cooke's views on the spot Poor 
little thing ! why should I be hard on her ? I have 
no right to think she cares for me, and I could not 
say a word to let her know what she is to me— 
worse luck ; if it was all straight between us, I 
could go out with an easy mind. I shall ride over 
to Eastley, and have another talk with Mrs Wyn- 
ford before long." 



CHAPTER XI. 

TREADING ON AIR. 

November faded into December, this year bring- 
ing low-lying clouds, and sweeping rain which lay 
long on the soaked land, and flooded the rivers, and 
made roads almost impassible in some places. 
The dull 3kies were only streaked now and then 
with a faint line of brightness, which was soon 
covered again by a denser cloud. Mrs Wynford, 
busy with Christmas preparations, which brought 
her many and various cares, had been seldom in 
Lowencester, and when she did go in, she was too 
busy with shopping to see anything of Olive. Per- 
haps at any other time the girl would have con- 
trived to see her friend in some shop, or have a few 
minutes with her at her carriage-door ; but she had 
left Eastley without saying a word to Mrs Wynford 
in response to the advice given her during the 
walk home from the school-house. She felt she 
had nothing to say which would have satisfied her 
clear-sighted adviser, and yet she herself was per- 
fectly content. Mrs Wynford hated to appear 
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inquisitive, and she felt she could do nothing to 
help Olive except she came to her in full confi- 
dence. Besides, she hoped that even if Captain 
Keith meant nothing by his attentions, yet Olive 
would easily get over any passing fancy she might 
have for him, and perhaps be all the better for the 
lesson, hard though it would be for the time. 

Olive, meanwhile, trod on air ; the weather 
might have been glowing June sunshine for all she 
knew to the contrary. 

'* What a delightful morning ! " she said one day, 
when, dripping with heavy, foggy moisture, she 
burst in on one of the parish old ladies, the one 
who wondered so much where she got her hand- 
some carriage-rug. 

" You are easily pleased," was the gfruff reply in 
a very hoarse voice. Poor Miss Miles had been 
forced to go out with a bad influenza, and she 
was now sneezing and crying and shivering over 
the fire, in all the discomfort of a fresh access of 
that most depressing malady, a bad cold in the 
head. *' Do you never take cold } " she added, 
after three failures and four violently successful 
sneezes. 

" Oh yes," said Olive ; '' I had a bad cold last 
week, but I did not mind it in the least." 

Miss Miles only groaned slightly. It was no 
use, she told her sister afterwards, arguing with 
a heartless young hussy that mocked her to her 
face. 
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Yet in truth Olive had not been thinking of 
poor Miss Miles. With the selfishness of young 
happiness, she had thought only of her own experi- 
ence, and related it without reserve. 

She had had a bad cold, and been quite happy 
in spite of it ; she was in that condition of mental 
elation which renders us insensible for the time to 
mere physical sensations. Harry was continually 
at the Rectory, more tender in his manner, treating 
her more as if she belonged to him, than ever 
before, and in the short intervals of his absence 
there was plenty of delicious occupation in think- 
ing of him, and of all the delights and glories to 
come. She would take Miss Stoney to be her 
housekeeper, she thought, and make her so happy ; 
and she would astonish Lowencester with her 
beautiful dress (for of course she should come to 
visit her uncle and aunt, that all her present little 
world might see her grandeur). How all the girls 
would envy her when they saw her in church in 
the old Rectory pew with Harry beside her ; he 
would be Sir Harry then, and she would be so 
happy, and every one would know how he loved 
her. Perhaps they would even sing out of the same 
hymn-book — how delicious that would be! — ^and 
she would be so sweet and kind to every one, they 
should say she was not in the least changed by 
being made a great lady. Harry had told her he 
must go on leave after Christmas. This would have 
been a little cloud, but that he hinted at the same 
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time that he hoped to be able to do something 
while he was away which would make them both 
quite' happy. He did honestly mean to marry 
Olive when he talked to her, if it could be done 
without too much trouble. I am not sure that 
when he was away from the influence of her sweet 
gentleness he had even made up his mind so far , 
yet he never told Olive his plan, never indeed said 
anything directly to her about their marriage. ** If 
things go cross, I will not have it on my conscience 
that I deceived her,** he said to himself. Yet un- 
easily, in the depths of his heart, he knew that the 
girl's whole soul was in his keeping, that she never 
doubted for a moment that she was soon to be his 
wife. 

Once Mrs Wynford saw Captain Keith before he 
went on leave ; that was only a few days before Christ- 
mas. It was one of those damp, fog^y afternoons 
when large drops hang on each black twig of the 
bare hedges, and the dark markings and coloured 
veins of the ivy stand out as clearly as if the rain 
was charged with gum ; it was even more miser- 
able in the streets of Lowencester, where the horses 
waded through a sea of mud, and miserable foot^ 
passengers shivered and coughed under their um- 
brellas as the cobweb-like moisture penetrated into 
their lungs. The little boys at Eastley had had 
their Christmas shopping so long on their minds, 
waiting for a fine day, that it bad become a burden 
unbearable to themselves and the torment of every 
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one else in the house. Mrs Wynford at last took 
them in, without waiting for the change in the 
weather, which seemed as far off as ever, and left 
them at a fancy shop with Miss Williams, while she 
went to make several calls. Perhaps she was stirred 
up to this decided measure by Godfrey, who gravely 
declared, the evening before, with a deep sigh, that 
he had so much on his mind he was afraid he must 
die if he did not go to Lowencester to-morrow. 
The shopping had not nearly come to an end 
when Mrs Wynford came back. Godfrey was 
sorely puzzled between the merits of a huge top 
of peculiar construction, and a flaming picture of 
the infant Moses, gathering up his feet, and clench- 
ing his fists in the ark amongst the bulrushes, as 
if he was in a very bad temper indeed, while a 
crocodile in the foreground, with a head as large as 
an elephant's, is preparing to spring upon him, and 
put an end at once to his passion and his life. 
Either of these, he thought, would be a delightful 
present for the long-suffering Eliza — ^he inclined to 
the top. " It would help her to keep me out of 
mischief," he said, " and that is what she always 
says she wishes for more than anything in the 
world." It threatened to be a long business. 
Fortunately for the children, Mrs Wynford remem- 
bered that she had a subscription to the Christmas 
Fuel Fund to give Mrs Moberly, which she had 
meant merely to leave at the door. '* I have not 
been there for an age," she thought ; '* I may as 
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well drive down, go in if she is at home, and send 
the carriage back for the children." 

"Mind, Miss Williams," she said, "that the boys 
do not delay the carriage when it returns ; and 
when you come back for me, send up word at once. 
William has a bad cold, and the horses have been 
out too long already in this damp." 

Mrs and Miss Moberly were both at home, the 
servant said ; but when Mrs Wynford was shown 
into the drawing-room, the message came down — 
** Mrs Moberly would be disengaged in five 
minutes.'' No prime minister was ever obliged to 
husband his time more carefully than that exem- 
plary lady, according to her account. Mrs Wyn- 
ford has no time to chafe, however : almost imme- 
diately the door opened, and Captain Keith was 
announced. Harry looked very handsome in his 
well-made black clothes and dark trousers. He 
was paying farewell calls, and only came in for a 
moment to leave a book he had promised Olive. 
The bright blue tie, which was the only spot of 
colour about him, might have looked slightly 
vulgar on another man, but it set off the colouring 
of his face and hair so well, that Harry, fastidious 
as he was, ventured on it, a boldness justified by 
the event. With his imperial dignity of carriage 
and splendid proportions, he could not look com- 
monplace even if he made the attempt. 

"We have all been taken by surprise this 
morning," he said ; " Cox has announced his inten- 
tion .of sending in his papers." 
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"I am very sorry to hear it," was the reply. 
"Can you not persuade him to change his mind ?'* 

" I talked to him until I was hoarse, and have 
only a sore throat for my pains," Captain Keith 
answered in a tone of serious vexation. **The 
fellow does not know when he is well off. Wait 
until he has tried a couple of years in his precious 
South America ; but then it will be too late — ^there 
is no going back of it once a man's papers are in." 

** He seemed such a thorough soldier," said Mrs 
Wynford, anxious not to betray any previous 
knowledge of Somers' intentions, lest she should 
be asked to account for them. 

" I set my heart on seeing him at the top of the 
tree," said Harry with genuine feeling. "Shows 
the folly of caring for anybody in this satisfactory 
world ; the fellow talks of going to the ends of the 
earth without as much as saying he is sorry to 
leave me. He has not been like himself for some 
time ; never got over that sad thing, his mother's 
death." 

" You go away almost directly after Christmas, 
do you not } " Mrs Wynford asked. 

"Yes, on second leave," was the answer. " May 
I ask a great favour of you before I go ? " 

" Certainly ; I shall be only too happy if I can 
oblige you in any way," said Mrs Wynford, with a 
smile which might have reassured a more diffi- 
dent suppliant 

" Will you be kind to Olive while I am away ? 
You know how lonely she is," Harry said softly. 
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*' Most gladly/* Mrs Wynford answered warmly. 
She had never thoroughly liked or trusted Captain 
Keith — ^he was not her kind of man, she said ; but 
now, as she shook hands with Mrs Moberly, who 
came in at the moment, she reproached herself for 
the injustice into which she had fallen through 
her prejudices against Celts in general " He really 
meant well by Olive all the time," she thought " It 
shall be a lesson to me not to think all Highlanders 
and Irish are not to be trusted ; and yet what a 
number I have known, and not one thoroughly 
satisfactory man or woman amongst them ! " 

"We are so overwhelmed with applicants for 
relief," Mrs Moberly was saying meanwhile; 
" they flock to us from all the terrible neglected 
parishes round, and it seems so hard to refuse 
starving people because of a boundary of that kind. 
The price of lodgings has risen immensely in this 
parish. I have just had a woman begging hard for 
relief, on the plea that she did her best to come 
into the parish, and it was not her fault that she 
could not get a lodging." Mrs Wynford sighed ; 
it was sad that so good a work should be 
carried on as a mere pedestal for self-glorifica- 
tion. " You in the country know only the fancy 
part of the work amongst the poor," Mrs Moberly 
went on ; " you see nothing of real want or dis- 
tress, and it is easy to be a Lady Bountiful on 
these, terms." 

" And yet," Mrs Wynford said gently, ** I often 
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feel that our people are so slow, their lives are so 
quiet and changeless from day to day, so much of 
their work keeps them always looking downwards, 
that it seems very hard to touch their hearts, they 
are very dead to everything that does not belong 
to the routine of their lives. Do you not think 
that just because life is harder in the towns souls 
are softer, there is a greater desire for something 
above and beyond this world ? — ^Where life is dark, 
the true light is more welcome." Mrs Wynford 
spoke from the depths of her own true heart in her 
clear, sincere way. Harry listened in spite of him- 
self — it touched him pleasantly for a moment, this 
serene atmosphere, in which hardness and disap- 
pointment, which were so horrible to him, were 
spoken of as possible good. 

"I do not interfere with Mr Moberly's pro- 
vince," was the curt reply of the Rectoress. There 
was no time for more. 

"Your carriage waits, ma'am," said the extra- 
ordinary-looking man with crooked eyes, who 
did single-handed duty at the Rectory. At the 
same moment Olive ran down the stairs and in 
at the open door, holding up her face to kiss Mrs 
Wynford, and keeping her hands resolutely behind 
her back. She had her old blue serge morning- 
dress on, and her hair was in a frizzy state of 
untidiness, which made her look prettier than 
ever. 

" My hands are covered with gum — I am busy 
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with the school decorations," she said, " and I 'm 
not fit to be seen ; but I thought I must just speak 
to you for a moment. I did not know yoi4 were 
here/' she said, blushing crimson with confusion, 
as she turned and caught sight of Captain Keith. 
Olive would not on any account have come down 
in that ill-made old dress to see any one but Mrs 
Wynford ; " she made too much fuss about trifles," 
Miss Stoney told her. 

There was only time for a laugh, as Mrs 
Wynford said good-bye. Harry followed to escort 
her to the hall-door, whither old James had re- 
treated. She paused on the broad landing which 
divided the two short flights of broad, shallow 
stairs, as if to gather up the sweeping skirt of her 
long, silk dress — she was glad of a moment alone 
with Harry. 

" Then," she said, looking up at him, " I am to 
understand that you are engaged to Olive, and I 
congratulate you heartily; otherwise, of course, 
you would have no right to ask me to be kind to 
her." 

Harry looked full at his questioner quite quietly 
and coolly, as he said, " Oh dear no ! how could 
you think that, Mrs Wynford ? You must know 
I should have no business to marry without the 
consent of my father and aunt" He trusted that 
Mrs Wynford belonged sufficiently to his own 
world to understand. 

The full, deep contralto, with its tinge f ' 
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in which the reply came, was bitter to Harry's 
ears. Mrs Wynford was one of those in whose 
opinion he wished to stand well ; he only wanted 
her to understand by his reply how very superior 
he was to Mr Moberly's penniless niece. Even if 
he married Olive, he always meant it to be acknow- 
ledged that he had made a misalliance^ influenced 
by her beauty and his own tender-heartedness. 
The words were not reassuring. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you have been 
going on in this way, stealing the girl's heart all 
these months, without really caring for her ? '* Mrs 
Wynford said slowly. 

" Not at all ; I care a great deal for her. I 
like her very much — better than any one else," 
Harry answered. 

" Yes," broke in Mrs Wynford, still keeping her 
voice in that terrible low key ; " you care for her 
just as you care to get the best flower for your 
button-hole for the evening ; and you can cast her 
away when she has served your turn, and amused 
you for a few months, with just as little thought as 
you give to the withered and faded blossom. I 
should never have said a word if you had flirted 
with ever}'' girl in the county, if you had spared 
her; but you know how she is situated — her 
unhappiness in her home and natural anxiety to 
escape from it can be no secret to you. You know 
her helplessness and tenderness, and you steal 
away her hearty so that she may never be able to 
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care for any one else. You keep off those who 
might win her, and make her happy, by your 
dangling after her, and then you turn round and 
tell me you are not free to marry. From my heart 
I despise you." 

Mrs Wynford swept away, her face glowing with 
scorn, her head erect and defiant, as she said these 
words. She had passed down the stairs and 
through the hall, and entered her carriage before 
Harry had sufficiently recovered from his unplea- 
sant surprise to return mechanically to the draw- 
ing-room, and say a few words to Mrs Moberly 
before bidding her good-bye. 

Olive had made her escape, nothing doubting 
that she should see him in the evening ; but he 
excused himself — it was a guest-night, he said, and 
he should not be able to get away in time to have 
the pleasure of coming op to the Rectory. 

The short winter day was already fading into 
night, and the gas was lit in the shops in the High 
Street, through whidi Mrs Wynford had to drive 
on her way home. The little boys were wild with 
delight at the gay Christmas shows^ the bonbon 
boxes and Chinese lanterns in the windows; but 
their mother, though she bore widi her usual 
patience the kickii^ of Godfre/s little muddy 
boots, and the continual tumbling of bodi dul- 
dren from side to side of the carnage, as they were 
attracted fiom one di^Iay to another, could not 
be indoced to take her share in their delight Sbc 
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was wondering, as she lay back, her heart beating 
violently, tired and trembling, what the end would 
be, and whether she had not done more harm than 
good. 

Harry went back to his quarters feeling pro- 
foundly uncomfortable. Exceedingly angry he 
was at first with Mrs Wynford — odious vixen! 
taking advantage of being a woman to speak in 
such a way about what was no concern of hers. 
He was accustomed to pleasant words — above all, 
to respect, and the first experience of the contrary 
was very painful. A Pharisee in heart, proud of 
his stainless character, inclined to thank, not God 
but his own good sense, that he was not as many 
others, that one pair of flashing human eyes, that 
one tongue, uttering the scathing words, " I despise 
you," had awakened an intolerable agony. Worse 
than all, he could not acquit himself; the fountains 
of conscience were opened, and the waters of 
bitterness flowed over his soul. Would others 
look on his conduct as Mrs Wynford did ? Would 
he have to bear many other such looks and words 
if he did not marry Olive ? Had he deserved to be 
treated in this way ? True, any little uneasiness 
he had once felt about the affair had almost 
ceased to trouble him — it would come rights or 
else die out when he left ; but now that he saw his 
conduct in the light of another mind, the scales 
seemed to fall from his eyes, and a miserable 
feeling of his own worthlessness stole over hioL 
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''I have pot my foot in it, and no mistake,** 
he thought "There will be a nice bill to pay; 
but I must go on with it, and it might be worse. 
Olive is a dear little thing ; if I am caught in a 
trap by that precious aunt of hers and my own 
idiocy, I must say she was innocent of setting the 
bait." 

So he wrote a little note to Mrs W3niford, 
sapng she had quite misunderstood him, and 
b^K*°S ^^ to reserve her judgment for a few 
months — ^nothing more explicit than that 

Olive was comforted for the coming parting by 
the most tender attentions. 

'* Perhaps you will have a letter from me with 
wonderful news before long, little lady,** he said 
in a low tone, as he held the little, cold, trembling 
hand, when he came to say good-bye the 
night before leaving. He looked as if he would 
have liked to leave a kiss upon the agitated, 
quivering face, from which all the dimples had 
departed; but then old Miss Stoney was in the 
rocMH, so he only pressed more tightly the small 
hand that lay in his own strong palm, and was 
gone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

r 
BTHElls TRIALS, 

On one of those fine winter mornings which startle 
us sometimes into hopes of opening spring, which, 
even as we indulge them, we know to be fore- 
doomed to disappointment, Somers started on his 
promised visit to Eastley. The tall, straight, keen- 
eyed, young man, with the handsome open face, 
perched on the high, insecure-looking seat, from 
which he controlled so easily the will of his high- 
mettled horse, was the envy and admiration of the 
boys on the pavements, and of the humbler youths 
of his own sex — clerks who lifted their heads from 
dull ledgers, and shopmen who stood for an idle 
moment at their doors to look after the glossy- 
coated horse and handsome rider, and the newly 
painted dog-cart, which whirled past with swiftly- 
revolving wheels shining in the sun. Yet few 
hearts were sorer than his that morning. 

Somers had determined not to see Mrs Wynford 
again until his course was fixed by some act 
which could not be undone; he did not wish to 
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argue with her, and he knew that while there 
was any chance of his coming round to her way of 
thinking, she would not cease to express her con- 
viction that he had much better stay where he was. 
He had not gone on leave at the beg^inning of the 
year as he might have done; he preferred remaining 
with the regiment until his papers were sent in, and 
then leaving not to return again. 

This morning's post had brought him the letter 
from his father, for which he had waited. It was 
very short ; he had read it twice in bed while 
his servant was getting his bath ready, and his 
heart had swelled at the coldness with which the 
change in his course of life was touched upon. The 
whole of his portion, eight thousand pounds — all 
he was ever to expect, as was said very plainly 
— had been paid in to his credit at Grore and 
Hornby's ; he could draw it as he liked. This was 
what he had asked his father to do, and the 
request had not been denied ; but he did think 
there might have been some word of sympathy — 
some hope that the success to which he looked 
forward might be his — some indication that any 
joy to him would be an addition to his father's 
happiness. 

Mr Cox, cold and hard, would never have 
dreamed of using any such expressions, and for- 
merly Somers would not have expected them ; he 
knew well that any rare tenderness his father felt 
was not for him. But now the power and joy of 
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loving was growing strong within the young man's 
hearty and sehding out fibres of exquisite sensi- 
bility, with such a necessity for clinging, that they 
were ready to twine themselves round the most un- 
promising support. There was no time for more 
than a passing feeling of sadness ; he had waited 
only for this letter to send in his papers. Before 
starting for Eastley he had been busy with the 
necessary formalities, and now they were in the 
Colonel's hands, to be sent on to head-quarters, if 
they had not already gone. He had dreaded rather 
the casting of the die ; but, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, he was in the highest state of elation of 
spirits. The bright morning, with its magnificent 
lights and moving shadows ; the clear horizon, 
showing the distant hills, folding one inside the 
other, with an endless succession of varying out- 
line ; the buoyant air ; affected his sensitive nature 
in a way of which he himself was little aware. He 
was a close observer of nature in her artistic com- 
binations, and no mean draughtsman and colourist, 
and to-day he threw his quick, eager glances about, 
as if he wished to stanip every tree and nook and 
hollow upon his memory ; and yet, contrary to his 
wont, he saw nothing in the outward scene beyond 
what his eye rested on — a mere road, bordered by 
hedges and ditches and fields. Another vista was 
open before him, and the straining, eager glances 
were trying to look deeper and deeper into its 
mysteries. He could have sung aloud^ in the full 
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consciousness of his health and strength, as the 
long morrows of activity and exertion, with their 
harve^s of golden promise^ spread themselves 
before him. The sense of liberty, the determina- 
tion to show what he could do, the love of work 
for its own sake, were strong within him; and 
beyond and above all, the thought of la3ring it all 
down at the one shrine, the joy of changing the 
silent worship which now filled his heart into open 
public homage, to be repaid with a return of love, 
which should be the crown of his life. No wonder 
that with such hopes and prospects shaping them- 
selves from the vague, unconfessed dreams of the 
past, the way seemed very short, and the first 
sight of the twisted chimneys and pretty gables of 
the Eastley cottages startled him as if from a 
dream. 

'^ You said I might come before luncheon, if I 
really wanted to see you," he said^ as he shook 
hands with Mrs Wynford. **\ hope I have not 
chosen a more than usually busy day*** 

'' No, indeed. I have just returned bota the 
school-house, and shall be charmed to rest in your 
company for half an hour. We cannot be tmt of 
a longer time alone, as Miss Williaois and the 
boys come down at half-past one,'' Mrs Wynford 
answered. She was really soqmsed to see Somen 
at this hour, and wondered iHiat had broug^ him. 

"Well then, I may as well tell yovL at once, as 
you are good enough to care about my concerns. 
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My father has given me my portion, and my 
papers have gone in, so that I have the world 
before me. Wish me luck I " Somers spoke 
quickly and eagerly. 

" I do certainly wish you every success. But 
you take me by surprise — how quickly you have 
done it all ! " said Mrs Wynford. 

"No one knows it yet, not even my sisters," 
Somers said. '' I do not want them to hear it until 
I go down and put it in the proper light to them. 
They might fret ; besides, my papers only went in 
this morning." 

*'And you came over to me when you had 
crossed the Rubicon, and retreat was no longer 
possible ? Do you call that coming for advice, Mr 
Cox ? However, I do not mean to bear malice, 
particularly as I can truly congratulate you. I 
too have news which you will be glad to hear, 
though I daresay you are as satisfied as if you 
knew it already." 

Somers looked up with a flush of hope, so eager 
in its intensity, that Mrs Wynford saw at once 
whither his thoughts had flown, and blamed her- 
self for causing it. She hastened to explain. 

"I asked Mr Wynford to inquire about the 
mine in which you propose to put your money, 
and I know you must have confidence in his 
excellent common sense, which every one esteems 
so highly. He says it is an exceptionally good 
speculation, sure to succeed, and, indeed, it has 



> 
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been paying largely for a long time ; he thinks it is 
only the present money-panic which has made the 
shares so cheap just now ; they are sure to run up 
again in a very short time.". 

"Then perhaps if they doubled, I might sell 
out. Would sixteen thousand pounds be enough 
for me to come back with ? " 

" That depends on how you want to live," Mrs 
Wynford answered laughing ; "but I had not fin- 
ished about your mine. Mr Wynford says the 
reason why he is so sure it is all right is that, as 
he has ascertained, the directors, and those who 
understand how it is getting on, are not selling out 
—only outside people, who are frightened about 
everything, there have been so many failures ; or 
those who must have money, on account of the 
panic." 

Somers was too happy to remain seated any 
longer. 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs Wynford ! " he said ris- 
ing, and drawing himself up to his full height, 
throwing back his arms to spread his chest to its 
greatest width, as if the excess of his joy interfered 
with his breathing ; " how good of you to find all 
this out ! Of course I was a little nervous, having 
no good adviser, except people who might have 
their own interests to serve, and knowing nothing 
myself of these things. Why, my fortune is as 
good as made already ! " 

Somers walked up and down for several minutes 
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in his agitation. Going over at last to the window, 
he stood looking out, but seeing nothing for some 
time ; Mrs Wynford sat quietly tatting on her sofa 
by the fire. She understood his feelings, and 
waited for him to speak. In a few moments he 
came back, and stood over her, leaning one arm 
on the mantelpiece. He controlled himself like 
the thorough gentleman he was, and moved a 
Sevres ornament on one side to make room for 
his elbow, as gently as he could have done had his 
mind been free from every other thought When 
he spoke, his voice was as clear, and every word as 
distinct as usual. 

" Will it bore you," he said, " to hear it all ? You 
see, I am to have from the very first eight per cent, 
for my money — ^that is, eight hundred a-year, 
instead of three hundred and fifty, which I get now 
from my father, who had it in the Stocks. Do 
you think I might even now ask for Ethel, as it is 
all so sure ? I need not stay away more than a 
year or so, and you do not know what it would be 
to me to hear from her own lips how she feels 
towards me. I cannot feel sure now that she 
cares for me ; and if she does not love me, I shall 
never want any other woman for my wife, and 
what is the use of my toiling night and day for 
money that would be no good to me ? ** 

" I am sure, as things are now, you would only 
injure, your prospects by speaking," Mrs Wynford 
said after a moment's pause. ''Hopes are often 
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invisible. You have nothing to show to others, 
you know ; you have not even once received this 
lai^er income." 

"But Mrs Dunscomb ought to know that I 
would not say I was sure of it without good 
grounds," Somers said impatiently. "I say Mrs 
Dunscomb, because I am greatly mistaken if she is 
not the real enemy." 

" You have not been so long in the world, I am 
sure," Mrs Wynford answered, " without knowing 
that what ought to be is often very different from 
what is. Mothers ought to desire only the best 
happiness of their daughters, and to trust them 
to high-minded, honourable men, who would be 
devoted to them, in preference to narrow-hearted, 
selfish creatures of lai^er fortune ; but I fear we 
cannot flatter ourselves that they always do so." 

" Do you think I have no chance, then ! " said 
Somers dejectedly. 

" Not at present," Mrs Wynford said. " Mrs 
Dunscomb's hopes are high about Lord Arvley. 
She thinks she can coax and persuade Ethel into 
accepting him if he asks her ; but let her see that 
there is no chance of this, let Ethel hold her 
ground bravely, as I believe she will, and her 
mother will be more inclined, by and by, 
have her own way." 

" It is a terrible ordeal for a young girl 

" Yes ; but if she can marry a man si 
for money or position, or to escape fro: 
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rary worry, she is not the girl you love — she will 
prove to have quite a different nature from what 
you now give her credit for ; she could never have 
made you happy, and you must try to forget her," 
Mrs Wynford answered. 

" I can never forget her, or love her less than I 
do now," Somers broke in passionately. **She 
will be the one woman in all the world to me as 
long as I live ; and to think I cannot say a word 
to let her know this, or lift a finger to help her — 
it is very hard." 

" It is hard," Mrs Wynford said, in a very low- 
voice, after a pause of several minutes; *'but I, 
who have lived many years longer than you, have 
learned that to each one of us comes, sooner or 
later, some sore struggle, in which no human hand 
can aid us — ^some wrestling in the darkness that 
may be felt, from which, if we come off conquerors, 
life spreads itself before us in clear outline of 
happy duty and glad submission to a higher guid- 



ance." 



« 



But if no one can help us, I should think the 
chances of our taking the right turning in a great 
trial are small," said Somers. "A man must 
have a cool head and a steady hand to hit the 
goal at five hundred yards. Trouble shakes you 
so, that you can see nothing but the readiest way 
of escape, shooting off as fast as you can, without 
caring what you hit I need not tell you how 
many women have been unable to resist family 
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pressure^ and have rushed headlong into a life of 
misery." 

** I did not say there was no one to help/* Mrs 
Wyriford answered in her calm, solemn voice. " If 
the cry of distress is turned into even the most 
broken prayer for help, there is One always near, 
who is ready to come and carry us over the rough- 
est road. I think Ethel has learned to look to 
Him, and you may safely leave her. I am confi- 
dent that she will come well through this trial." 

" Do you really think I shall have her for my own 
wife some day ? " Somers asked hurriedly. 

"How can I say?" answered Mrs Wynford. 
" She would be very unlikely if she cared for any 
man to acknowledge it, even to herself, except she 
was engaged to him. . But I think I can promise 
you she will never marry any one that she does 
not really love." 

At this moment there was a quiet opening of 
the door by the solemn old butler, soft footsteps 
outside, and> almost as Miss Dunscomb was an- 
nounced, Ethel stood in the doorway, in her tight- 
fitting riding-habit, her lovely face flushed with the 
exercise, and her golden hair, only confined by a 
net, straying into rounded curls about her cheeks. 
Ethel never looked prettier than in this dress, 
which displayed the curves of her perfectly- 
rounded little figure to full advantage. She looked 
such a small, soft thing in the severe cloth, Somers 
felt he should have lOced to have caught her up, 
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and carried her off there and then in the face of the 
world. How easily he could have done it, tool 

Even Mrs Wynford started and flushed. No 
murderer caught in the act could have been more 
hopelessly bewildered by agitation than Somers. 
Ethel's keen, bright eyes would have taken it all 
in at a glance at another time, but her head was 
full of other thoughts, which gave an unusual 
expression of gravity to her countenance ; she 
hardly seemed to notice any one. 

'' I cannot stay more than a minute," she said. 
** Papa is so very ill, I have hardly left him for 
days. This morning he insisted on my coming 
out for a ride, and I galloped over, because I 
want you to come and see him ; but I do not like 
to be so long away from hinj." 

" How strange that I heard nothing of it ! " Mrs 
Wynford said , " I am so sorry." 

"It is that his cough gets worse, and he can 
hardly breathe with pain in his side," Ethel went 
on, the great tears welling up in her eyes. 
''Mamma cannot bear to allow that he is so ill, 
and nothing particular is done ; she thinks it is 
only one of his bad coughs, but I am miserable. 
When will you come ? he would like to see you. 
Just tell me, for I must go at once." 

" Will to-morrow do ? " Mrs Wynford said. 

" Oh yes ; how good of you ! Thank you so 
much for promising. I know it is a great deal to 
ask, but I felt you must see him. Good-bye," said 
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Ethel, standing up at the same moment In her 
hurry and agitation she had hardly seemed to 
know that there was a third person in the room ; 
but now, as Somers rose to open the door for her, 
and walked by her side through the wide hall, she 
was angry with herself that she could not speak 
to him in a quiet, indifferent way. She trenibled 
so, it was impossible to say anything. She wished 
lie would speak. Perhaps he thought her trouble 
was too great for her to care for anything he had 
to say, and was silent out of consideration to her 
feelings. If she looked at him, she could see ; but 
somehow she could not bring herself to lift up her 
eyes to meet his. It was so stupid and awkward ; 
riding so fast had taken all the strength out of 
her, she said to herself. 

Not one word was spoken until Ethel had 
sprung lightly from the strong helping-hand into 
her saddle, and gathered up the reins to her satis- 
faction. Moving her little whip into her left hand, 
she stretched out the other to Somers, in some- 
thing of her old, frank way. 

" Good morning, Mr Cox ; and thank you," she 
said. 

He did not know that he held the little hand, and 
pressed it tightly, as he struggled with the feelings 
which were almost beyond his control. 

" It is good-bye," he said ; " I am going 
away." 

The chestnut strained at his bit, and Ethel gave 
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a start, as she drew her hand away, the better to 
hold him in. 

* You are going on leave, I suppose," she said ; 
" I hope you will enjoy yourself. You are sure to 
return, are you not ? — the regiment is not leaving ?" 

"No; but I have left the regiment/' Somers 
said quietly. " I do not expect to come back any 
more." 

" Never any more ! — left the regiment I Where 
are you going ? " cried Ethel, fairly startled into 
betraying her interest, and giving the chestnut a 
whirl round, in the vain hope that with his head 
turned away from home that impatient animal 
might be more easily controlled for a few moments. 

" I am going to South America almost directly," 
gasped Somers. " Miss Dunscomb, say you wish 
me well." 

" You know I do from my heart," was the grave 
answer. If Somers, who she really thought cared 
for her, could go away in this fashion, she was not 
going to let him see how much it affected her; 
the light seemed to die out of her heart, and she 
felt as if she must have fallen from her saddle ; 
but there was no sign, except that the face that 
looked down on the hot, upturned countenance 
that stood by the sfde of the horse grew whiter 
and calmer, and the voice was very low 
which said, " Of course you have your own good 
reasons, or you would not go. I hope your best 
hopes may be realised." That was all ; another 
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shake hands. Ethel thought she caught the words 
— "Oh, how I wish I could tell you the reasons I" 
as she was fairly carried away by her horse, now 
plunging in his eagerness to be ofT. 

A very commonplace conversation; no words 
spoken which the groom, who waited at a little 
distance, might not have heard and repeated in 
the servants' hall, without conveying the truth to 
his audience that two hearts were feeling their 
way to each other, and missing it through these 
everyday phrases. As Ethel rode on very slowly 
after awhile, she told herself that great agitation 
was certainly a betrayal ; and yet, why did he go 
away ? She smiled as she thought perhaps she 
had something to do with that also. How she 
wished now she had not been so cold. Just like 
her to take offence without cause, and make her 
best friends angry. 

Somers had not meant to take any leave of 
Ethel, now the boon of seeing her had been 
brought to him without seeking. Jt was a good 
omen ; he was thoroughly upset, but not quite 
miserable. 

*'Say good-bye for me to my old friends 
Anthony and Godfrey, and to Mrs Scholfield. 
You will write to me when I send you an address, 
and tell me of her I' he said, as he shook hands 
with Mrs Wynford and hurried away, hardly 
feeling, in the greater trouble, how long it might 
be before he saw again, except in dreams, the 
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kind, true face of his friend, the hospitable house 
and trim woods, from which he hurried almost 
without a glance of farewell. 

Between agitation of mind, and the fatigue of 
her long, rapid ride, Ethel arrived at home so hot 
and tired, that her mother insi3ted on her lying on 
the sofa in her room for an hour before changing 
her dress ; then she had to eat her luncheon ; and 
altogether, the afternoon was pretty far advanced 
before she was ready to return to the little study, in 
which her father sat in an arm-chair, well wrapped 
up. There was a huge fire, which made the room 
unpleasantly warm for people in good health, and 
Mr Dunscomb was further protected from any 
draught by a huge, high, Chinese screen, which was 
drawn round three sides of his chair. This screen 
was a source of perpetual amusement both to 
Ethel and her father. She beguiled many hours, 
as she sat with him, in copying it, cutting out pic- 
tures and fantastic shapes of coloured paper to 
cover another, in a somewhat similar and equally 
grotesque fashion. The foundation of black, glazed 
calico, tightly stretched over a canvas-covered 
frame-work, was to be almost entirely hidden by 
wonderful arabesques and a collection of gay pic- 
tures, of which, consequently, a vast number had 
to be provided. When finished, it was to be pre- 
sented to old Mrs Scholfield. 

Ethel was more annoyed than surprised to find 
Lord Arvley with the invalid when she went into 
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the room. His lordship often came over, and his 
visits were a break in the monotony of the day. 
Mr Dunscomb was a bad patient, as are most men 
accustomed to spend their lives in the open air, 
and attacked by that fatal malady of the lungs, 
which supports its victims to the last with illusory 
hopes of recovery. 

" I was over in Lowencester," Lord Arvley said, 
as he shook hands, ** and I brought Mr Dunscomb 
the letters which canie by the second post. I 
was fortunate enough to get the song at last," he 
went on, drawing over a chair for Ethel, and 
opening a large roll which lay on the table. " I 
hope you will be good enough to let me hear you 

" 'a. ft 

sing it. 

As the paper and string were removed, a 
number of scraps of all sizes and colours flew 
about, released from the piece of music which sur- 
rounded them — a huge fox*s head in oil-painting, 
a large cat, a full-length cardinal in scarlet robes, 
bunches of flowers of all sorts, and of the brightest 
colours. 

" I thought you would allow me to bring a 
contribution for the screen," Lord Arvley said to 
Mr Dunscomb, who was laughing heartily. **I 
saw these in a shop to-day." 

" Very kind of you to think of it," coughed Mr 

Dunscomb. ** Ethel and I had almost got to the 

end of our resources. We shall work with a will 

again now." 

p 
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Ethel has opened the song mechanically mean- 
while. She saw at once that it was a bravura in 
that florid style from which the growth of a simpler 
and better taste has now delivered our drawing- 
rooms, but which was the only kind of music 
Lord Arvley could appreciate — a song which 
compelled the attention of the deafest person in 
the room. Mr Dunscomb's fit of coughing had 
exhausted him, and he lay back in his chair with 
closed eyes. 

" I must not stay," his visitor said, " especially 
as I have really no news. I only called in at the 
club for a minute. By the way, I met a fellow 
there belonging to the — th Dragoons. He says 
they are in a nice way; several men leaving — 
cleared out by high play. I knew they had been 
going the pace pretty fast.^* 

Ethel was reading the words before her, smiling 
to herself with thoughts which, if her neighbour 
could only have foreseen, he would have thrown 
the song at the back of the fire before it had come 
into her hands. Smiles as well as tears may flow 
from very diverse sources, you know ; in the pre- 
sent instance they were put down by the onlooker 
to complacency with himself and his thoughtful- 
ness. 



" Oh ! the heart is a free and a fetterless thing — 
A wave of the ocean, a bird on the wing — 
A riderless steed o*er the desert plain bounding — 
A peel of the storm o'er the valley resounding ; 
It spurns at all bonds, and it mocks the decree 
Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be fi«c." 
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Ethel had read so far, when she heard a name 
which caused her to listen. 

" I do not know that you are acquainted with 
any of them except Cox," Lord Arvley was saying. 
'* I knew that he owed Cooke money. I heard the 
fellow say so — a regular low shark ! — as an excuse 
for not paying a debt of his own ; but I had no 
idea such a nice, quiet fellow as Cox would let 
himself in for an amount that would oblige him 
to sell out. Why, he is a ruined man ! Trelawny 
has made a mess of it in every way, but no one 
cares for him — a bad-tempered bully ; and Keith, 
they say, is leaving on account of his father's 
health. I think you have met him sometimes at 
Eastley." 

Ethel had risen, and was walking towards the 
door with trembling limbs, the song in her hand. 
Lord Arvley sprang up to open it for her. Peering 
at her with his short-sighted eyes, he saw how wan 
and white her face was. 

" I fear you are not well, Miss Dunscomb," he 
said. 

The tears would come, as she looked at him 
with such a faint, sickly smile, yet with a yearning, 
grateful look in her eyes, which made his heart 
leap with a great bound of hope. 

"Yes, thank you," she said ; "I am quite well, 
only rather tired. I must go and rest for a while." 

** When may I come to hear the song } " 

"Whenever you like," she said, as she passed 
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out with weary, listless steps. " What did it matter 
now ? " she said to herself. 

When she had at last locked herself safely into 
her own room, she was almost too angry to realise 
her misery. Fool that she had been, how could 
she ever foigive herself! The man whom she 
thought devoted to her, and whom she credited 
with every virtue, was simply a spendthrift gam- 
bler. She gnashed her teeth, and struck the 
ground quickly with her little foot, as she thought 
that the agitation which she had taken as a sign 
of love to herself was simply a selfish sorrow over 
his own losses ; and for this man, who had taken 
her foolish fancy with his assumption of high- 
mindedness and his clever speeches, she had been 
turning her back on one whom any girl in England 
might be glad to marry^ with his position and pro- 
spects, and who was only longing to be allowed to 
love her and be good to her ! A hungry heart, to 
which a stone has been offered for bread, is in 
the fittest state to devour eagerly every crumb of 
sustenance offered to it ; and to kiss the hand that 
brings the welcome relief In the humiliating 
sense that she had been utterly deceived in Somers' 
character, Ethel was all the more ready to believe 
that her dislike to Lord Arvley was a mistake also. 

Mrs Dunscomb did not sit much with her hus- 
band: she had so many visitors, such a large 
correspondence, and thought it her duty, as she 
said, for Ethel^s sake, to live altogether so much 
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in public, that it may be doubted whether she had 
many leisure hours to bestow upon him, even if 
the heated atmosphere in which he lived had not 
really caused her much suffering, from palpitation 
and shortness of breath, when she remained in it 
for any length of time. Ethel and her father were 
alone this evening, as usual. Mr Dunscomb looked 
very fixedly for some time at the bent head and 
heavy eyes, so resolutely busy with some fragile 
fancy-work. Ethel was the apple of his eye ; he 
could not bear to see her less gay than usual, and 
many thoughts of her future troubled him, as day 
by day he grew weaker and weaker, and could not 
altogether conceal from himself that he was really 
ill, and might not live to be an old man. He 
would not allow uneasy thoughts to come more 
closely than was implied in this vague and some- 
what distant admission. At last he spoke, turning 
his eyes towards the glowing fire. " Ethel ! '' he 
said, " Lord Arvley comes here very often. Your 
mother was talking to me about him to-day ; her 
heart is set on your marrying him, and she says he 
complains that you never give him a kind word. 
Have you no soft spot in your heart for him 1 " 

" You do not want to get rid of me ; do you, 
father? I do not care to marry any one. Let 
me stay with you, without being worried," Ethel 
answered, feeling too thoroughly weary to say 
more ; tears were in her voice, and she could 
hardly trust herself to speak. 
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"Of course, darling," her father went on, "it is 
the delight of my life to have you all to myself ; 
but I must not be selfish — I may not be here 
always to take care of you. If you tell me you 
can never really love Lord Arvley, you shall not 
be teased any more about it." 

Mr Dunscomb made this rash promise to soothe 
Ethel, whose tears were fast rising. He could not 
bear to see her distressed ; but he had no power, 
as he well knew, to hinder his wife from worrying 
every one in the house to gain a point on which 
she had set her heart. 

In a few moments Ethel got up, and kneeling 
down by her father's side, took his thin hand in hers. 

" Father," she said, " as far as I can tell now, I 
do not think I shall marry at all — I do not feel in- 
clined to it; whether I shall think differently after 
a time, I cannot say. Lord Arvley is very kind, 
and it is very good of him to care so much about 
me ; but, dear father, I do not depend on my own 
wisdom and strength, I ask God to show me what 
I ought to do; I know He only can direct our 
lives. One thing I see quite clearly, and that 
is, that to marry any one whom I did not love 
with all my heart would be a great sin, and would 
only be to make two people miserable. It is very 
hard to go against mamma, but I know I shall be 
helped not to give up ; and if I tell you I am 
going to marry Lord Arvley, you may be sure it 
is because I feel I can make him a true wife.'* 
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" God bless you, my darling ! " her father said, 
laying his hand upon the bent head ; '* your way 
shall be as easy as I can make it. Ring the bell 
now ; I ought to be in bed." 

That was all ; but the father and daughter 
understood each other better than ever before. 
Ethel was in her best and highest mood to-night, 
fearful of herself, and looking up into that Light, 
in whose clear shining all low motives and expe- 
dient views of present ease are seen in their real 
baseness. She faced her difficulty, as Mrs Wynford 
had promised Somers that she would do. After- 
wards there was the woman's sense of loneliness 
to be fought against ; some one to caress her and 
make much of her was necessary to Ethel with all 
her independence. Somers was gone for ever, she 
told herself, out of her heart and out of her life ; 
and if she sent Lord Arvley away, she must make 
up her mind to a very dull existence. Lovers 
did not come in couples every day. After all, she 
might do worse than marry him. She could have 
her own way in everything ; she was keen enough 
to know that the young man's subjection was not 
merely a lover's passion, but a real tribute to her 
bright, clear mind, which jumped so quickly to 
very tolerably good conclusions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CJ^OSS PURPOSES. 



Mrs Dunscomb started after breakfast next 
morning to spend the day with the dying wife of .a 
nobleman who lived ten some miles away. She left 
a note for Mrs Wynford, saying she had made the 
engagement before she knew that there was any 
hope of seeing her, and blending regrets at missing 
her With expressions of satisfaction that Mr Duns- 
comb should have the pleasure of her company in 
his loneliness. 

Mr Dunscomb's lawyer was with him in the 
morning for nearly two hours ; and when Mrs 
Wynford arrived, he looked so pale and tired and 
thin — so altered, that she could hardly refrain from 
expressing her sorrowful surprise. He saw the 
blank shock as he looked up at her, taking her 
hand in both his thin palms. 

" How kind of you to come so far to see me, 
old friend ! " he said ; " they have wrapped me up 
so, that I cannot rise to welcome you." 

**Very comfortable on such a cold morning," 
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Mrs Wynford said, trying to speak lightly ; " the 
wind is so piercing." 

"Ah! better to be a pachyderm like you, to 
whom all climates are alike. I hope you do not 
mind the heat of this room too much to sit with 
me for a little ? " 

Mrs Wynford tried to smile at the old joke 
about her defiance of bad weather, but her lip 
trembled. Mr Dunscomb saw it, and became 
serious at once ; his own fear grew as he watched 
the reflection of it on the face of another. It 
recalled to his mind the reason which had made 
him long for this visit. 

" Do you think I look so very ill ? " he said. "I 
know I have never been so weak before. Some- 
times I fear I may not get well, and the thought 
is terrible to me." 

"Would it be hard either to live or die," Mrs 
Wynford asked, "if you knew that it was all 
ordered by One who loves you, and will do what 
is best ? You would not do anything to injure 
Ethel, and God calls Himself our Father. He 
says, ' Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him/ " 

" Ah I yes," came the eager answer ; " but I have 
not feared Him as you do, or thought much about 
Him one way or another ; and now there may be 
no time. I used to think I was a very good kind 
of man ; now I see it was all for myself and the 
world. I should have been glad to be told I need 
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never die, and that there was .no God and no 
heaven. It is all slipping away ; the things I care 
about will all go on just the same without me. 
What will become of me, going before the God I 
tried not to think of, with all my sins on my head ?" 

"Dear friend," said the calm, clear, peaceful 
voice, "I have been turning some verses into prayers 
for you as I drove along. When there is darkness 
in a human soul standing face to face with God, 
only His voice can say, * Let there be light.' Your 
own reasoning mind only shows you more and 
more plainly the present misery and future dread ; 
God only can point out the remedy." 

" Tell me some of the verses you thought of for 
me," Mr Dunscomb said quietly ; but the feverish 
light in his eye, and the hectic of his cheeks, told 
of his growing weakness, as well as the deep inte- 
rest with which he waited for an answer. 

" I think the one which is almost more to my- 
self than any other is the wonderful prophetic 
saying in Isaiah — *A11 we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all.' All, every one, gone astray ; the sin of all, 
without one exception, laid upon Him — the 
Saviour, who came to save His people from their 
sins. Then on whom is your iniquity and mine but 
on Him ? And if He was punished instead of us, 
was it not that ' whosoever believeth on Him. should 
not perish, but have everlasting life ? 
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" Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief," 
came the reply with a trembling voice, while the 
gloom rolled away from the thin face, as a dark 
shadow across the sky parts to disclose the bright- 
ness of the sun. 

" Will you mark the chapter for me," he went on, 
" that I may read it alone ? and would you ask that 
the peace of perfect trust in Another may not 
pass away ? '^ 

Mrs Wynford knelt by the side of the man, who 
she felt must soon die, and blessed God for His 
goodness towards him, praying that underneath 
him always might be the everlasting arms, and 
with him the presence of Jesus, until at last the 
Lord of life and death sent His angels to carry His 
servant up to " behold His face with joy." 

Neither spoke for a few moments when she 
had risen from her knees ; both felt that One like 
unto the Son of Man was in their midst. At last 
Mr Dunscomb said — 

" How strange that when I knew I was so ill, 
I thought first of sending for you! I wonder 
what bishop and dean, rector and curate, would 
say ? I have been so intimate with them all, and 
never heard them say a word on any higher subject 
than those I cared for myself, that I felt it would 
bfe difficult to break the ice. Now I shall not mind 
telling them that I want to hear more of the 
living God-man who loves me ; I know sadly 
little of Him." 
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"And they will delight to speak of Him with 
you, when they are sure you will enjoy it Our 
English reticence is such a barrier sometimes. 
We, women, you know, are not so much troubled 
in that way as you are ; but I always feel that it 
matters little who speaks on the highest subjects. 
The speakers are just like the pole on which 
Moses placed the serpent in the wilderness : it did 
not signify what wood the pole was made of, 
whether it was rough or polished, round or square ; 
the question was, did it hold up the serpent so 
that the people could see it — could look and 
live .? " 

" Ah 1 but you know," Mr Dunscomb said, with 
a touch of his old humour ; " you are all wrong, 
you preaching women. To be sure a woman may 
be an actress, or a public singer ; she may edit a 
magazine, or write books for men to read; she 
may give colours to a regiment, or lay a founda- 
tion-stone, or christen a ship, but she must not 
speak oh moral or spiritual subjects. What do 
you say when you are attacked in this way ? " 

*'0h, very little," said Mrs Wynford ; "only 
that I was led to it by degrees ; that I have been 
helped, and given much blessedness and happiness 
in it. There was a woman once in Bethany with 
whom some leading men found fault, but One 
recognised her service. If the same smile is not 
hidden from me, I care very little for the opinions 
of men." 
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Just at that moment Ethel came into the room, 
with a strangely grave look in her eyes. There 
was nothing of her old eager gaiety in her greet- 
ing. Mrs Wynford attributed the change entirely 
to anxiety about her father. " How unfit she is to 
bear trouble," she thought "I wish she could 
have that fine, honest fellow to take care of her ; 
and yet I must not tell her his secret I have no 
right to interfere, and prevent Lord Arvley win- 
ning her if he can.'^ 

" We are to have a tete-a-tete luncheon," Ethel 
said, as she followed Mrs Wynford into the com- 
fortable dining-room. "Let me take off your 
sealskin ; you will be so much more comfortable 
without it" 

In a few moments they were seated at the table, 
Mrs Wynford looking so handsome with her bon- 
net untied, and the strings thrown back out of the 
way of possible spots, Ethel doing the honours in 
her mother s arm-chair at the head of the table. 

" I hope you are as hungry as I am," she said. 
" I went down to see some of the old sick village 
people while you were with papa; and Mrs 
Chandler, who sent up word this morning that she 
was took bad in the night, kept me so long, I had 
to run all the way home." 

" How is she now ? " 

" Well, it is to be hoped the doctor understands 
the dialect better than I do," laughed EtheL 
** Though I have been here all my life, I do not 
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know yet what being all of a 'buffle, and a scouge, 
and a scroupe' in the inside means; that was her 
account of her symptoms to me. But I have 
never thanked you for coming over to see papa. 
I often wonder how it is that you, who have so 
much happiness in your own life, are always ready 
to help and feel for those in trouble. I am sure 
if I were in your place, I should grow very selfish." 
Ethel, looking at Mrs Wynford, as she spoke, saw 
a slight contraction, as of sudden pain, pass over 
her face, and her eyes were closed for a brief 
moment. Ethel could have bitten her tongue out, 
as she said to herself, for the thoughtless speech ; 
but a little child's death seems an easily-forgotten 
trouble to a young girl. 

" I have had one great shake out of the feeling 
that we have any lease of those things which 
make our lives happy," Mrs Wynford said. 

'* How thoughtless of me not to remember," 
said Ethel in a low voice ; *' I am so sorry." 

" No, dear Ethel, there is no reason to be sorry, 
all the bitterness has been long gone out of the 
trial ; but I do not think we can desire to be quite 
the same again after passing through any great 
sorrow ; that would be a poor result of our suffer- 
ing. When I looked at my dear little child in 
her pain, and afterwards saw her lying so still and 
peaceful in her coffin, I thought. While I have been 
enjoying my own narrow life, other mothers have 
been quivering in the agony of helplessness by 
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the sides of their dying children ; other eyes as 
loving as mine have looked their last on the 
beloved forms that must be buried out of their 
sight, and I prayed that I might never again think 
lightly of any of the sorrows which the living 
human hearts around me are enduring." 

** Then do you think we never can be of any use 
in this sad world until we have had great troubles ? 
That is rather a gloomy prospect," Ethel said. 

" By no means," Mrs Wynford answered. ** Hap- 
piness is just as great a help in another way ; it 
teaches us what others feel, or may feel, and opens 
our hearts to desire that all should know it too." 

" Only, unfortunately no one can make another 
happy," Ethel said. 

" Do you think not } At least it is possible to 
hinder people from destroying their own happi- 
ness." 



" I do not think I quite understand," Ethel 
said. 

"Well, for instance," Mrs Wynford went on, 
" any woman who knows the support and happi- 
ness of a true marriage can never see another 
selling herself, or throwing herself away, without 
trying to open her eyes to the possibility of the 
great joy she is putting away from her. I always 
think a~ mother who tries to blindfold a daughter 
in such a case can never have known the real joy 
herself." 

" Oh ! as to marriage," Ethel said, with a sort 
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she really cared for him ; then I could ask her what 
she has heard.** 

" Well, my dear," said Mr Wynford, " as you do 
not see your way to speaking plainly, take my 
advice and leave it alone altogether. I never knew 
any good come yet of half-confidences. When 
each person is in the dark as to what is passing in 
the mind of the other, hints are generally taken by 
the wrong end, and the confusion becomes worse 
confounded." 

" I suppose so," said Mrs Wynford with a sigh. 
'* What have you been doing all day i " 

" Well, the great event was a talk with Kingsford. 
He began it by saying that the points on which we 
differed were so small, that he thought we might 
continue to act with him as much as we used to 
do. I told him we considered that the doctrine of 
annihilation altered the whole tenor of Scripture, 
and involved the preaching of quite another gos- 
pel ; and that, deep as was our personal regard for 
him, we could in no degree wish him God-speed in 
propagating it." 

"Did he seem much annoyed?" asked Mrs 
Wynford. 

** Yes ; he said it made his position very un- 
pleasant, and spoke of his obligations to us ; but 
I b^ged him not to think of that" 

" I knew how it would be," Mrs Wynford replied, 
'* when he began those discussions, hoping to show 
his present wife her errors, and afterwards got 
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entangled into the marriage. Hers is much the 
strongest mind, and she takes care he shall 
neither read nor hear an}^hing contrary to her 
opinions." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A SAD DISCOVERY, 

It was near the end of February when Somers, 
having gone through the misery of a farewell 
dinner, carrying with him the good wishes of every 
man in the regiment, and having parted with his 
horses, a grief which wrung his heart, said good- 
bye to his old comrades, ran down for a week to 
his father^s, and persuaded his eldest sister to come 
up with him to London to get his outfit, and 
finally see him off to his new hunting-grounds. 

Nothing particular had happened meanwhile to 
our friends in or near Lowencester. Ethel still 
nursed her father, who grew weaker every day; 
and her wrath, which grew stronger and warmer, 
as well it might, considering the time and thought 
she spent on it. Olive had not heard from Harry, 
directly or indirectly ; but this gave her very little 
uneasiness. He must soon come back, she knew ; 
the pleasant haze was still over everything; the 
prospect was just as real, though the sun might 
not shine as brightly, lighting up every part of it, 
as when Harry was by her side. She walked with 
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a more elastic step than ever; her old languor 
seemed to have given place to a peaceful, regular 
activity. "How admirably dear Mrs Moberly's 
method of training has answered," the old ladies 
said, who had hitherto shaken their heads, and 
turned up their stiff old noses at the mention of 
Olive. 

Mrs Moberly accepted the praises with the 
acid parting of her thin lips which with her did 
duty for a smile ; she saw no change. If Olive 
had suddenly appeared with two heads, her aunt 
would no doubt have noticed the additional mem- 
ber after a time; of anything short of such an 
event, her cold, querulous nature, entirely absorbed 
in its own concerns, was hardly likely to take 
cognisance. 

Somers' money still lay at Gore and Homb/s ; 
to it he wished to add the price of his commission, 
so as to invest all together at starting. The diffi- 
culty about this was that the Horse Guards would 
not pay this latter money for some months. A 
man may know he is dying, and try to secure the 
return of his own money to his family; but the 
liberal country he has served says, " No ; we have 
got it, and we do not give it up as long as we have 
a chance of keeping it True, you may have 
caught your death in a damp tent or a draughty 
hut ; but if you die within six months, we close on 
your money." Legal methods are always effectual. 
In the old days of the highwaymen, the formula 
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was, **Your money or your life." Now we have 
improved it by altering one little word. "Your 
money and your life," was too often the cry of the 
country to the brave cadets who served her with 
time and strength and brain, which would have 
made their fortunes in other employments. How- 
ever, we have changed all that. 

** I shall go down to Cox's this morning, the first 
thing,'' Somers said to his sister at breakfast — " it 
is better not to lose time — and see about getting 
them to advance the money to me. You will be 
glad of a couple of hours to rest after yesterday's 
journey, and we shall have the day long for shop- 
ping afterwards." 

Somers walked down to Charing Cross. He 
must get out of the old way of never counting the 
shillings, and chartering unlimited hansoms, he 
said to himself. As he turned round the well-known 
corner, walking near the edge of the pavement, 
wondering how many of the men he saw were rich 
capitalists, and envying the imaginary balance at 
the banker's, which seemed to him just then the 
one thing needful to make life easy and pleasant, 
a hansom drew up before him with even more than 
the usual clatter, and a man jumped out of it just 
in front of him. 

"Why, Keith, old fellow!" he exclaimed, 
startled in his glad surprise; "who would have 
thought of seeing you here? I heard you were 
snowed-up in the Highlands. I declare I do not 
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think there is a man in the regiment but myself 
would have known you," Somers went on, as he 
took a second look at Hairy. " What can be the 
matter ? You look awfully down. Have you been 
ill ? " 

Truth to say, Hany^s best friends would hardly 
have known him at the first glance. His face had 
grown thinner ; his eyes were sunken, and had a 
worn, restless expression, like that of a man 
jaded to death, who yet must finish a certain task. 
He stooped, too, as he stood, and had lost, for the 
time at least, the old, self-confident look which 
seemed to say, "I know you are looking at me, and 
I have no objection; you must think, of course^ 
what a fine-looking fellow I am." His coat hung 
on him in a limp sort of way ; it was not Poole's 
fault that it was wrinkled into a variety of ugly . 
grimaces. Even his hat; Somers thought, did not 
seem to know its right place on his head. 

"Oh no, I am not ill," Harry answered, 
" How could you think such a thing ? I have been 
enjoying myself in town. My beloved aunt, who 
fears as well as loves me, allows me a latch-key, 
and all one's friends are glad to see one in Feb- 
ruary ; no fear of being de trap in London before 
Easter, Come down to 'The Rag' — I am de- 
lighted to see you — and let us have a good talk." 

" You got my letter, telling you my papers were 
in ? " Somers asked. 

"Yes; but it only reached me yesterday 
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morning ; it followed me about I stayed for a 
couple of days each at several places on my way 
down. I had some good runs and capital shoot- 
ing, plenty of air and exercise; I don't do it much 
credit by your account. I should have written to 
you to-day, only for this lucky chance. Now tell 
me all about it ; when do you go, and all the rest/' 

We need not go over the particulars which 
Somers, in his buoyant spirit, enlarged upon to his 
friend. He was hopeful, almost certain of success, 
and they had been seated for some time in a quiet 
comer — ^there were few men in so early — before he 
paused. His business, and even his sister, waiting 
with her bonnet on to go out with him, were for- 
gotten for the time being. 

" I wish you luck, with all my heart, my boy," 
Harry said ; " anyway, you will do some good in 
the world. Better work all day, with little pay or 
none, than sit at home at ease, like some of us 
unlucky victims." 

" If you think so, why are you going to leave 
the old ship ? " asked Somers. 
, " Me ?— oh I I am one of the favourites, spoiled 
child of fortune, winning-horse, and all the rest of 
it; going to be spliced to an heiress in double- 
quick time," 

" Nonsense !" said Somers ; "we haven't so long 
together, but you might talk sense." 

*'True, as I sit here," Harry said, speaking with 
all his lightness, in that even low tone which men 
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use when they want to speak carelessly of what 
moves them deeply. 

There was something in Somers' shocked face 
which made him change his tone. 

" Old boy," he said, " we have hung together for 
a pretty long day ; do not think worse of me than 
you can help. Let me tell you all about it. My 
people all think I am made of stone, I do believe; 
and it will be a relief to throw off the mask for an 
hour or so. I 'm awfully cut up, and that 's the 
truth." 

" What is it ? " said Somers, too utterly puzzled 
even to guess what his companion was driving at. 
Harry drew his chair right before Somers, and 
threw himself forward, his elbows resting on his 
knees, and his hands clasped together straight in 
front of him. It was his favourite attitude when 
he wanted to weigh his words, and put things 
before his listener in the most favourable light 
At such times he always appeared to study intently 
the pattern of the carpet, and rarely lifted his eyes 
from the ground. Now and then he would look 
up with a quick flash, to see the effect of any par- 
ticularly startling assertion, or to increase its 
influence. 

" I fear such a long story will bore you terribly ; 
but when I went down to Gronort," he said, " I 
found my poor old father very ilL A few days 
after I got there he had a regular paralytic 
stroke ; one side is quite helpless, and the doctors 
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say the end cannot be very far off. I would 
gladly have stayed with him, but it seemed to 
irritate him to see me. He kept urging me every 
day to come up here to my precious aunt's ; and 
since I came, I have found out the mischief that 
they had been hatching against me. I suppose, as 
it was the last thing he was much interested ^bout, 
it kept possession of his poor, weakened mind. 
Before I left I learned that there is another debt 
that he always kept from me, of about twenty 
thousand pounds. It nearly maddened me to 
think how I was tied up hand and foot. When I 
came to town, I meant to try whether my aunt 
would really be kind, and help me in" — here Harry 
paused for a minute, and a faint red glow mounted 
to his temples — " in something I had set my heart 
on ; you know what^ I think. I really did mean 
to do the right thing." 

" What had your aunt to do with it ? " said 
Somers, who thought in his straightforwardness 
that he would have cut all these knots in double- 
quick time. 

" I mean my aunt. Lady Erith," said Harry. 
"You know that old earl she married made a 
splendid settlement on her. Only for her always 
dragging me into life, I should have been a mere 
jolly dragoon, and a very quiet Highland laird ; 
and better for me, too, in the long run. However, 
that has nothing to say to it. The thing is, she 
has forty thousand pounds to do as she likes with. 
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and she always said I was to have it Of course, I 
knew if I displeased her, she would alter her will" 

^' I suppose she has hardly any one else so neai 
to her ; so you are pretty sure of it," Somers said, 
** without giving in to all her whims." 

" So I thought, fool as I was," Harry answered; 
" but when I came here, what should I find but a 
sneaking, lemon-faced, canting twenty-first cousin 
of her old husband's installed in high favour, 
doing the dutiful, and twisting her round his finger. 
Still I was determined to try to find a soft spot 
in her heart, and took her into my confidence 
about that sweet little Olive. I told her I should 
never care for any other woman, and asked her 
how she would have felt if she had been thwarted 
herself when she was young. I *m afraid that was 
a bad hit. She turned as black as thunder, and 
glared at me like an infuriated lion at feeding-time. 
I remembered then hearing the servants' whisper- 
ing some story, when I was a child, about her 
being in love with a curate. You should have 
heard the way she raved ; it makes my blood boil 
to think of it. I never heard such language from 
a woman's mouth before — deceitful hussy was the 
most complimentary name she could give that in- 
nocent child. She wound up by a solemn declara- 
tion, that if I walked like a blind fool — that was 
her kind way of putting it — into the pit that had 
been dug for me by such riff-raff as that designing 
clergyman and his wife, and took their penniless 
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niece off their hands, she would make me repent 
it. I was stung into asking, with a sneer which 
maddened her out and out, what she meant to do? 
She was choking with passion, so that I thought 
she was going to have a fit ; but at last she got it 
out, and pleasant it was to listen to. She vowed 
solemnly if I married that girl, she would never let 
her inside her doors, or allow any woman belong- 
ing to the family to receive her, and that she would 
say things that would hinder any lady knowing 
her. She would do it, too, as sure as she is alive," 
Harry broke out vehemently. " Of all the sting- 
ing serpents in London, she is about the worst. 
However, the wind-up was splendid : in that case 
also she would leave every penny of which she 
had the disposal to her dear, affectionate young 
friend, Mr Simpson." 

"What a horrid viper! I beg your pardon, 
Keith," Somers said ; *' I foigot almost that she 
was your relative. What did you say? Surely 
you never bore it in silence." 

" I let her exhaust herself until I had found my 
temper again," Harry answered. " At the end I 
made her a low bow, and merely remarked that 
I had always thought that blood was thicker than 
water, and uncommon dirty water too; but I 
found I was mistaken. Then I walked off, and 
left her to cool herself I was fairly distracted ; 
but it was dear I could not many any girl, and 
expose her to such treatment as that, even if I 
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was as rich as Croesus. If a woman is not re- 
ceived by her husband's family, unless she is some 
well-known person — and then they would not dare 
to treat her so — every one thinks there must be 
something wrong. My aunt went with her story 
to my only sister, who is married, and lives near 
her, and she took up the very same line. If I 
liked to ruin myself and disgrace her by such a 
marriage, she was not going to help me, she said. 
You may grind your teeth, my friend, that will not 
alter these two immaculate matrons." Harry's 
sneer was not pleasant 

" What a wretched fix ! " said Somers. " What 
do you mean to do } " 

"Well, of course, I had to give up the Moberly 
idea ; and between you and me, though I would not 
allow it to my aunt, Mrs Moberly did throw her 
niece at my head, and a man does not like to be 
done. It is better as it is, for the girl's sake. I 
have no doubt she has forgotten all about me by 
this time. She was too soft to have deep feelings, 
and she never could have filled her place properly 
as my wife. I see that plainly enough now, I am 
the one to be pitied." 

" I do not think you do her justice," said 
Somers indignantly. " Besides, I cannot say I 
think you are to be felt for so much ; it is your 
own act and deed after all, and you have the 
world before you, while she has nothing to do but 
mope in that dull house.''. 
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" Have I, though ? " said Harry. *' Are there 
not the debts and mortgages, and all the other 
torments, gnawing me like vultures ; so I thought 
if I could not be happy, I might at least be 
comfortable, and I proposed by letter to Nora 
Medlicott. She has money enough to make 
everything straight, and she has said yes; we 
are to be married at once ; Lady Erith says, on 
account of her dear brother's state of health. I 
know she is afraid I may bolt yet." 

'' Keith, I hope you really love the girl ; and 
yet how can that be if you cared for Olive 
Moberly. Think what a dreary life it will be to 
have a person with you always that you cannot 
care for ; it would set me mad in twelve months, 
I know, and it is a great wrong to her. I must 
say what I think; you are not keeping in the 
straight line, and you will live to repent it." 

" How can you talk such fool's nonsense } " said 
Harry ; " only silly girls believe in such a thing as 
love. Love, indeed ! — men and women have 
something better to think about. I shall have a 
house in town, and be above those wretched 
money-troubles — that is the great thing. It seems 
my fatlier and aunt determined to bring the thing 
to a point this winter, and my sister had Nora on 
a visit when I came here. I am almost tired of 
being patted on the back, and having fatted calves 
killed in my honour. Nothing went against the 
grain so much as the triumph of my beloved 
female relatives." 
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"I hope you may be happy," Somers said 
sadly ; " at least you have known Miss Medlicott 
all your life." 

" Yes, quite touching," sneered Harry ; " attached 
to each other since infancy — made mud-pies 
together, and all the rest of it. If you knew the 
young lady as well as I do, you would be at ease 
about her heart. She never loved anything but 
herself, and she is not likely to begin now. I 
remember, at seven years old, how she used to 
feed her pigeons every day herself, and feel them 
to see if they were getting fat. She kept them in 
a corn-loft, and they were very tame ; and then 
she used to sell them to the cook at half-a-crown 
a couple, and eat part of them in a pie with the 
greatest relish. Of all the cold, hard, ugly, stupid, 
stiff, yellow-faced women that ever lived" — cried 
Harry. When he had gone so far, his gentlemanly 
instinct got the better of his almost ungovernable 
anger. ** Somers, old boy," he said, "forget that 
I said such things ; the girl is to be my wife in 
about SIX weeks, and I have no right to speak of 
her in this way. I 'm sure I wonder why she took 
me ; I never made the least pretence of spooning 
her. She might have done better with her hun- 
dred thousand pounds." 

Somers thought that handsome Harry, with his 
large property, which only wanted clearing, his 
reputation for good sense, his high descent and old 
baronetcy, to say nothing of the position which 
his energetic aunt and handsome, well-married 
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sister had achieved amongst the crime de la creme 
in London, was not such a bad catch for the very 
plain daughter of a London city man — it is better 
not to be too explicit as to how money is made 
sometimes in the narrow streets — who had mi- 
grated to his newly-bought Highland property 
only to die about twenty years before. Somers 
had seen Miss Medlicott once. His comment on 
her afterwards to Harry was — "I did not think any 
living woman could be so dreary-looking.'* Both 
men were thinking of this now, and it was rather 
awkward. 

Somers jumped up at last. "My sister will 
think I have stolen a march on her, and rushed off 
to Portsmouth without bidding her good-bye," he 
said. 

"You did not tell me she was in town with 
you," said Keith ; " where are you staying ? " 

" At the * Langham ' — awfully ruinous, but my 
father would have it. She came up to see the 
last of me," Somers said rather sadly. 

" I shall take my aunt over to call this afternoon," 
Harry said as he shook hands. " We must see a 
great deal of each other. You need not know we 
are coming, so do not stay in. A first call is 
only the opening hop— a dreary but necessary 
ceremony." 

Somers escaped as quickly as he could ; he was 

uneasy. With the fine instinct of a high-minded 

man, he felt that the sooner others knew of 

R 
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Harry's engagement the better; and yet, except 
by writing to Mrs Wynford, what could he do? 
And Harry was his friend, the man to whom 
he had always looked up, of whom he had been 
proud, and it seemed hard that he should be 
the one to tell anything which might be to his 
disadvantage. Then, as he thought over the events 
of the last few months, his heart hardened ; he 
grew stern towards the man who had crept into 
a young girl's heart, and filled her fancy with 
bright hopes only to cast away the gift — to 
scatter and break into a thousand pieces, by one 
fell crash, all the precious fragile things which had 
become her treasure. He was hardly capable of 
making any excuse for Harry ; he did not know 
that from earliest infancy every influence which 
surrounded the young Highlander had been sel- 
fish and hardening. A stunted, ill-developed 
heart can no more grow into a strong, generous 
nature, than a child, whose health has been ruined 
by bad food in infancy, can become a strong, 
healthy man. Harry had never known his 
mother ; she had died before he was a year old, 
and he had been brought up to regard himself 
as the caretaker of things^ far more than as an 
individual man. His place, his house, his game, 
his woods, were far more to him than the hopes 
and fears, the joys and sorrows, of any warm, 
living, palpitating human creature. If he had a 
soft spot in his heart, it was for the gillies and 
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pipers and small tenants whom he had known 
from his babyhood, and who in a manner also 
belonged to him. If there was any feeling not 
wholly selfish in his desire for wealth, it was 
aroused by the sight of their brokendown houses 
and neglected farms. He was busy even now 
with plans and specifications for ornate cottages, 
with steep gables and pointed chimneys, which he 
intended to build in various places on the estate. 
To be sure, some, of the spots on which he meant 
them to stand were chosen more with a view to 
effect than the comfort of the inhabitants. A 
house just peeping out of a wood is liable to be 
unpleasantly damp, and a cottage at the bottom 
of a narrow glen, with a sheer crag rising just 
behind it, generally finds some difficulty in getting 
rid of its smoke; but beggars must not be 
choosers, you know, and Harry thought himself a 
fine fellow for building at all. If you really wish 
to see him shaken to the depths of his soul, 
just set fire to the grand old hall at Gronort. I 
believe he really cared more for its old oak 
carvings and faded tapestries, and grim suits of 
armour, and emblazoned coats-of-arms, and the 
mellow tints and strange, variegated patterns, 
which its painted windows threw upon the pol- 
ished floor on the long, bright summer afternoons, 
than for every friend and acquaintance he had in 
the world; I doubt whether an exception need 
even be made in favour of Somers Cox. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ONLY A girl's HEART. 



'* Olive Moberley is grown quite a different girl 
lately/' Mrs Wynford said, one evening early in 
March, as she met her husband at the top of the 
stairs, on his way to the drawing-room for their half- 
hour together. She put her arm within his as 
they walked down, they understood each other 
so thoroughly, that words of endearment rarely 
passed between them ; they were unnecessary. 
" She was so bright to-day, and tender and loving 
to the boys, it was quite pretty to see her. She 
stayed for nearly two hours, and would run races 
with Anthony, and cut out paper men for Godfrey 
— I had no idea she could be so merry and beam- 
ing. Her cheerfulness brightened her eyes, and 
made her better-looking than ever." 

" I heard at the Club that Captain Keith comes 
back to-morrow," Mr Wynford said smiling ; " per- 
haps that is the secret." 

" Yes, she told me so. She is such an artless 
little creature that when she wanted to avoid 
speaking to me about him, it was evidently a 
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great burden to her. I am sorry I was so hard on 
him, if she is to marry him. To-day she let out 
all her hope and her little anxieties quite freely." 

"Are they engaged then ? " asked Mr Wynford. 
"Poor child, what a slice of luck for her to fall 
into ! " 

" Captain Keith has written to Mr Moberly — 
quite a short note," Olive said, " just telling him 
that he is leaving the regiment, and will be down 
to-morrow for three days to arrange matters, and 
hopes to call at the Rectory. Olive assures me 
that is quite as much as he would write to her 
uncle. She thinks all will be settled in this call, 
and has gone up to the seventh heaven of love and 
security ; she was full of little jests, and she and 
the boys laughed in peals." 

"I do not see that there was much in such a 
note as that," Mr Wynford said gravely. " Keith 
would know they must hear of his being in 
Lowencester, and he felt that a note was due to 
the friendship there had been between them. He 
is not a man to be rude, though with you I think 
he might be cruel.'' 

" Yes," said Mrs Wynford ; " I felt it was clearly 
necessary to say that he might only call to say 
good-bye. It was a bloiy to her to have such a 
thought even suggested ; but she got over it in a 
few minutes, as she would have got over anything 
to-day, and began to talk all sorts of fantastic 
nonsense to Friz. She was quite facetious, so 
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different from her usual quiet ways ; and yet 
there was nothing highly strung or hysterical 
about her. It seemed to be real genuine happi- 
ness and confidence ; and yet I could not help 
feeling down-hearted and sorry when she left 
me. I cannot profess to be as confident of the 
resuh as she is." 

" There is very bad news from town," said Mr 
Wynford; ** the panic gets worse and worse; there 
are rumours about Gore and Hornby's bank. If 
anything goes wrong there, it will be nothing 
short of a national calamity ; but I cannot believe 
it. The Gores were rich men thirty years ago, 
and they are not likely to have made ducks and 
drakes of their money ; besides, their characters 
are above suspicion — their father was one of the 
best and most generous men I ever knew." 

" But every one seems to have been speculation- 
mad lately," Mrs Wynford said. 

"Yes; the wisest men are not proof sometimes 
against the spirit of the day ; and then if there is 
any mismanagement or incompetency, in conjunc- 
tion with a succession of bad failures, it will shake 
any bank. I cannot believe, at the same time, that 
Gore and Hornby will not be able to weather the 
storm. I was sorry to hear a very poor account 
of Mr Dunscomb from Lord Arvley. He tells 
me the London doctor who came down again 
yesterday, said to him privately that it was almost 
a question of days now. Poor fellow ! he is quite 
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peaceful, and so patient and uncomplaining, Arvley 
says." 

"I think I might drive over to-morrow morn- 
ing," Mrs Wynford replied ; ** the horses have not 
been out to-day, and Ethel says he likes to see 
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**Do, my dear," her husband replied. "You can 
bring nothing but comfort wherever you go ; and 
poor Dunscomb always had a great regard for you, 
and latterly more than ever." 

" To-morrow ! " — how often we say the word 
thoughtlessly and unheeding ; and with the open- 
ing of the new day comes the great sorrow that 
scatters with its mighty wind all the little straws 
of vexation with which we had been tormenting 
ourselves, or the great change which uproots the 
daily habits of a life, banishes all the small 
interests and pleasures which had made its sum 
hitherto, and transplants us into new soil, to look 
upon another landscape, to be nourished by quite 
different food, and rained and shone upon by other 
skies. 

"To-morrow," said Mrs Wynford to her maid, 
as that skilful woman brushed her hair in her 
room at night, and she sat before the fire in all 
the ease of dressing-gown and fur slippers — "To- 
morrow I shall wear my velveteen ; it is much the 
warmest dress I have, and I am going that long, 
cold drive to Olney Mortimer. Mr Dunscomb is 
much worse." 
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But in the night a change of weather set in- 
stern black winter is not always over in England, 
even in the middle of March. The air was cold 
and piercing ; and as Mrs Wynford dressed in the 
morning, the snow began to fall from the low- 
laden clouds in great flakes. Soon the ground 
was half hidden, and the outlines of the trees were 
sharply defined by their white mantle. The sun 
was darkened, of course, and even in the warm 
house the chill seemed to freeze one's blood. 
Travelling on such a day with horses that were 
not roughshod, and whose knees were of much 
value, was clearly not to be thought of. Mr 
Wynford soothed his wife by promises that, if 
possible, the horses should be ready to take her to 
Olney Mortimer next day. One horse, however, 
did manage to travel^ and that at full speed. 
Soon after breakfast, the delicate footman, William, 
looking out from his pantry window on the side- 
way, bordered by a high laurel hedge, which led 
to the back door, saw a man riding along very 
fast on a splashed and jaded horse. Forgetting 
the chill he was sure to meet, William rushed to 
open the door ; and as the man drew up, he took 
a letter which was held out to him, and recognised 
at the same moment the groom from Olney 
Mortimer. 

" Letter for your mistress," he said. " We have 
sad hearts at our place; master died last night 
without so much as a groan ; and Miss Dunscomb, 
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she never went to bed, and sent me off with this 
here before it was light." 

William's teeth chattered so, between the cold 
and surprise at the news, that he could only say, 
"You go to the stable with your horse, while I 
give this to mistress, and then come in and warm 
yourself, and tell me about it." 

Mrs Wynford knew what was in the note the 
moment William brought it on his small silver 
waiter. 

" From Olney Mortimer, ma'am," he said, think- 
ing in his kind, honest soul that a little preparation 
for the news might be no harm. 

It seemed so long before her trembling fingers 
could open it. There were only a few broken 
lines from Ethel — "Her precious father had passed 
away in his sleep. Would Mrs Wynford come as 
soon as she could. Her mother was very poorly, 
and greatly shocked. That was all." 

Mrs Wynford, who knew the violent manifesta- 
tions in which Mrs Dunscomb indulged in times 
of trouble, her entire lack of self-control when her 
excitable nature got the upperhand, pitied Ethel 
from her heart. For herself, the death of her old 
friend was a real grief; she would miss him much. 
It was to her one of those sorrows, depressing 
for the time, which, without darkening existence, 
resolve themselves into a tribute to the ended life ; 
never forgotten, indeed, but looked back upon 
after a time with a sad and chastened pleasure. 
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To write a few lines of loving sympathy was 
the work of a moment; but it was not under- 
taken without an upward look to Him in whose 
love she rested for others as for herself. Mrs 
Scholfield often wondered how her daughter man- 
aged to live and be happy, feeling the sorrows of 
others as her own ; but then the elder woman had 
never dug so far below the surface as her child, or 
felt the need of resting in utter weakness in the 
strong arms of God. No one looked up to Mrs 
Wynford with more reverent awe than her own 
mother, though she would never have confessed to 
such a feeling. She knew that her daughter had 
passed far beyond her, into a region to whose 
language and habits of thought she possessed no 
key. 

The next morning was cold and damp, and the 
wind blew in whirling eddies. It was one of those 
miserable days which often succeed a slight fall 
of snow in this country ; a partial thaw had set 
in, quite enough to make the roads wretchedly 
sloppy, but not so thorough as to prevent a certain 
danger of slipping ; great drops fell from the trees, 
which were discharging their burden ; while a uni- 
form greyness overspread earth and sky, too de- 
pressing even for the hardy and even-tempered 
robins, who will sing in a shower of rain, but 
hopped about silently this morning, draggled out 
of some of their usual spruce smartness. 

Mr and Mrs Wynford breakfasted together in 
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time to secure a quarter of an hour for a visit to the 
schoolroom before their early start. As it was 
just possible to trayel, they would not disappoint 
their friends. The children were allowed to come 
down to see them off. 

*' You said there was a pony at Olney Mortimer 
you thought would do for me, father," Anthony 
said ; '* do you think you might have time to look 
at it?" 

"Good-bye," said little Godfrey, repeating the 
lesson given to him every time he went for a drive ; 
" take care not to lean against the door unless it 's 
quite fastened." 

The horses were in good spirits, and trotted 
along swiftly through the dreary country. It was 
a long, cold drive, despite fur rugs and hot-water 
jars. Mr Wynford went to offer his services, or to 
make any of the little arrangements so pressing in 
the first days of bereavement, and so very distress- 
ing to women, who are reminded, by the very 
necessity for considering such things, of the lost 
husband or father in whose lifetime they were 
spared these troubles. 

" One needs a day like this," he said to his wife 
as they drove along, " to show one how much of 
natural beauty depends upon colouring. It is 
hardly possible to believe that the forms of trees 
and hedgerows and woods, and valleys and up- 
lands, are just the same this morning as when one 
revels in their rich summer beauty. Even now, if 
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after the marriage, so there is no use in unneces- 
sary delay. You know, I think, that by a will 
made many years ago I am Ethel's guardian, and 
have the life use of everything except ten thousand 
pounds, of which she will have the interest when she 
is twenty-one ; so of course I can do as I like 
about arrangements." 

" If it is quite settled that Ethel is to be married 
so soon, of course her future husband will be your 
adviser," Mr Wynford said. 

" I do not see what settling is required. Lord 
Arvley, by a note this very morning, in the most 
delicate way asks leave to be a son to me in my 
trouble, and says it is his dearest hope to take that 
place ere long. No one can object to him, and I 
shall expect Ethel now to give me the obedience 
due to both parents, and her guardian as well. I 
cannot be troubled with her on my hands. How 
could I take her out now; and if I did, where 
could I find a more eligible match. If she does 
not care much about him, that will come in 
time." 

Mr Wynford felt rather out of his depth ; he 
dreaded a discussion on such a subject with Mrs 
Dunscomb. Perhaps he was a little cowardly in 
excusing himself from making any reply, by 
thinking that they should differ so widely that he 
might find it hard to preserve his chivalry intact 
His wife was not there to help him ; she had left 
the room when Mrs Dunscomb began to recover 
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and discuss business arrangements, saying she 
should like to go to Ethel. 

** You will find her in her own room," Mrs Duns- 
comb said; *'she will not make an effort to rouse 
herself. Of course she cannot know how great my 
grief is; but it was never my way to give way to 
my feelings, and she leaves me everything to do. I 
asked her even to go down to the study and sort 
her dear father's papers" — here a crying voice was 
introduced — " but I found her there an hour after- 
wards in fits of crying, and she had not done a thing. 
I told her if that was the way she meant to help 
me, she might stay in her room until I sent for her. 
Old Ann encourages her; she always spoiled 
Ethel from a baby. I shall part with her directly, 
and all the other old servants that have been 
entirely spoiled here. I always knew it was foolish 
to keep on people who thought they had as good 
a right to the place as yourself." 

Mrs Wynford looked at her husband with a face 
full of surprise as he held the door open for her. 
Could this be the same woman, she thought, as she 
slowly ascended the stairs, who use to veil all her 
plans under honeyed words and sweet smiles. 
She could not know that even a veneering of 
amiability had always been irksome to Mrs 
Dunscomb, and that the power to rule with a 
high hand was sweet to her. She had no one to 
care about now, she thought, with everything left 
in her own hands, and her daughter as good as 
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married to an eari's son, and a little power 
developed her mean character with startling 
rapidity. 

Mrs Wynford knocked very quietly at Ethel's 
door; but the sweet voice was recognised in a 
moment, though it only said, " May I come in ? " 

The young girl walked quickly to the door, and 
throwing it open, flung her arms round her friend's 
neck, and sobbed so that her whole frame shook 
violently. 

Mrs Wynford spoke no word ; but soon a little 
catch of her breath made Ethel look up, and she 
saw that the kind face was bathed in tears ; they 
were more eloquent, because plainer tokens of 
fellow-feeling than any words could have been. 
She was impatient in her woe of any word which 
seemed to imply that those who were not passing 
through the same knew more about it than she 
did ; but she hugged to her heart the feeling that 
some others had in a measure drunk with her of 
her bitter cup. 

It was not until the passion had passed, and 
Ethel sat by her side with dry, burning eyes, 
which looked straight forward, seeing nothing, and 
one hand pressed upon her side, as if in pain, that 
Mrs Wynford saw how ill and worn she looked ; 
the sleepless nights had told upon her. 

" I know how selfish I am," she said at last 
" I would not have him back in his pain ; but I 
shall never be happy again. Home and every- 
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thing seems gone ; there is nothing to look forward 
to but a long, desolate life. I am young and strong. 
Oh, how I wish there was any hope of dying soon 
and going to him ! ** 

" Ethel, darling, even in such a trouble as this, 
I cannot bear to hear you speak in that way. I 
know what it is to have lost a dear father ; but 
there remains our Father in heaven, and He has 
not taken all from you ; there are still those who 
love you to make your heart glad. You have 
your mother and your home, as well as many 
others, who love you deeply, and will try to make 
you happy." 

This attempt at consolation proved, however, a 
total failure ; Ethel began to cry again, even more 
hopelessly than before. 

" I know I am a wretch for thinking about any- 
thing else when my dear father lies dead in the 
house," she said ; '* but on that terrible night, after 
his death, I stayed by his side all through the long 
hours. I knew I should not be able to do it again. 
As I knelt by the bed, I went through all my life 
over again, as far as I could remember. I was not 
in the least frightened First there was the time 
when he used to carry me on his shoulder, and I 
was glad to be up so high ; and I remember when 
he returned home from any little journey — and he 
went away very often — ^how I used to search his 
portmanteau, and always find some toy. He 
brought my first French book, and my first Testa - 

8 
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ment with very large print. Then our readings 
together, and our rides, and the way we used to 
talk together about everything ; and, dear Mrs 
Wynford, it may seem very strange, but then I 
began to think of Lord Arvley, and how I never, 
never could talk to him as I had done to my 
father. He would not understand it ; and I vowed 
by my father's side never to give any one a right to 
the love that belonged to him, who would not help 
me to grow like him, and to become the sort of 
woman he wished me to be. It was like being in 
church, it was so solemn, and God seemed so near ; 
and I feel I can never, never change about it. I 
cold this to mamma when she spoke about that 
man this morning. I thought she would see it 
must be put an end to at once. I could hardly 
believe the things she said, and that is why I feel 
so desolate and homeless." 

" What sort of things ? " Mrs Wynford asked ; 
she had not heard the conversation to which we 
listened in the drawing-room. 

" Oh, such cruel things ! " Ethel sobbed. '\ She 
said that she could not have me in her way, and 
it would be too much trouble to make a home for 
me ; and she laid her commands on me to marry 
the husband she had chosen, and I had had my 
own way too long, and she meant to try to have 
her*s now. One would think I was a baby," said 
Ethel angrily. 

"Dear Ethel," Mrs Wynford replied, "I know 
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it will be very difficult to one of your gentle 
nature; but you must not yield in this. Your 
happiness for life depends on quietly and firmly 
standing your ground ; perhaps even more than 
happiness lies in the balance — a woman's nature so 
often sinks to that of her husband, if his is the 
lower character. Let your mother see that, yield- 
ing as you may be in other matters, you cannot be 
moved to do what you know to be wrong." 

" I can never love him,'' Ethel broke in through 
her tears ; " if I married him, I should hate him in 
twelve months." 

"Then," said Mrs Wynford, "if you ever do 
marry him, you cease henceforth to be my friend ; 
you will have committed a grievous wrong and 
sin, and I shall know I have been quite mistaken 
in you. But I cannot believe it of you, darling 
Ethel," she went on, her indignation softening as 
she looked into the sorrowful face by her side. 
" Come over to Eastley and rest for a while, as 
soon as you can, and you will see more clearly, 
and be stronger to do what you know to be right." 

Ethel shook her head. 

" Mamma will not let me go nearyou, ' she said, 
"if I resist her. I know she thinks you would 
take my part, and she always says it is very fine 
for people to talk who have no daughters of their 
own, and do not know the difficulty of getting girls 
well settled. However, I have a few days' rest. 
I begged that she would not speak about it again 
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until after — the funeral," sobbed Ethel, with a 
great effort, " and I do not think she will do so." 

There was a knock at the door at this moment. 
Mrs Dunscomb's maid, with her mistress's com- 
pliments, would Mrs Wynford come down to 
luncheon ? Nothing was said of Ethel ; but in 
any case, she was too much agitated to leave her 
room. Luncheon over, Mrs Dunscomb engaged 
Mrs Wynford with an account of her plans ; she 
would dispose of the library, she said, as no doubt 
there would be a fine to pay if she took a house 
in London on lease. Belgravia lay very low, but 
May Fair was so expensive ; what did Mrs Wyn- 
ford think? Of course she could not live out 
towards Kensington — no one would call on her up 
there. 

Poor Mrs Wynford, utterly bewildered by the 
intrusion of such plans on the quiet of those days 
of seclusion, generally so blessedly sacred to sorrow 
and loving recollection, was yet compelled to listen 
until her carriage was announced, and saw nothing 
further of Ethel except for a brief farewell. The 
poor girl ran down to say good-bye, when from her 
room she heard the grinding of the carriage- wheels 
on the gravel drive ; and pressing a lingering kiss 
full of meaning upon Mrs Wynford's face, and 
giving a passive hand to Mr Wynford, went back 
again to her own room, turning the key in the 
lock as she went in. She need not have given 
herself this trouble ; Mrs Dunscomb, who was 
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clever enough to understand the value of a mas- 
terly inactivity, had no intention of disturbing her, 
and all was silent in the desolated house. 

On the same snowy morning which brought the 
news of Mr Dunscomb's death to Eastley, Olive, 
waking earlier than usual, had jumped up and 
drawn aside the green blind which alone shaded 
the window of her bedroom. The great white 
flakes were falling already on the grass and flower- 
beds of the little piece of ground at the back of 
the Rectory, and on the roofs of the long street of 
houses which ran along at the bottom of the 
enclosure. The backs of the houses were turned 
towards this side of the Rectory, so that the view 
was not a very pretty one. It was one of those 
respectable streets, whose neat-looking houses hide 
more heavy care and patiently-borne privation 
than almost any other kind of human dwelling- 
place. The better rooms were all let to lodgers, 
and the owners lived either in an underground 
room in front of the kitchen, looking out into a 
narrow area, or in a projection at the back, espe- 
cially built out from the house for that purpose. 
There was a trim pleasure-ground in front of the 
Rectory. When Mrs Moberly's reign began, it 
was in a state of wild luxuriance ; but the shrub- 
bery was soon thinned, the yews cut, and hollies 
trimmed into an order in which there was a good 
deal of formality, but which was order neverthe- 
less. At the side of the house there was a small 
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green sward, shaded by one stately cedar, and ter- 
minated by a wall covered with ivy and laurel. 
Most persons asked to guess from the appearance 
of the place whether a man or woman were the 
presiding genius, would have decided in favour of 
the former hypothesis — perhaps they would not 
have been far wrong. Olive was accustomed to 
bear with little privations without making any 
sigh ; at one time she used to wish secretly that 
her window looked anywhere but out on the plot 
principally used as a drying-ground, with its tall 
poles and long lines of rope, and on those ugly 
brick houses beyond; now she would not have 
exchanged her room willingly for the best bedroom 
in the house, which was her aunt's, of course. 
Close by the window of one of the small projec- 
tions at the back of the houses in the long street, 
a little cripple lay upon his couch day after day, 
and between him and Olive a close friendship had 
sprung up. She went to see him, shy as she was 
with strangers; and his unhealthy, overworked 
mother told her how he had long loved to watch 
her as she wrote, or worked, or read by her little 
table in the window. Since then two or three times 
every week she carried him bright pictures for his 
scrap-book, or a story to read, or a few fresh 
flowers, or some little tempting dainty begged from 
the cook. His Miss Moberly became the one 
point of brightness in the dull, narrow, suffering 
young life ; and Olive, in her turn, loved to see, even 
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in the distance, the outline and movements of the 
little, helpless figure. 

Little Johnny was not of course visible so early 
in the morning ; Olive only drew aside the blind 
to look at her watch, and seeing that it still wanted 
half ati hour of her usual time for rising, she 
jumped quickly back into bed. She had not slept 
well — strong" excitement, even of a pleasurable 
kind, not being conducive of profound slumber. 
Now she was very wide awake indeed; if this 
snow went on, the trains would not be able to run, 
perhaps. She knew they were stopped sometimes, 
and then Harry could not come. How should she 
ever bear this excitement even for a day longer, 
without letting every one see it } Would her 
heart ever get quiet again, and go on beating 
in an orderly, regular way as it used to do? She 
wished now that she had not heard that he was 
coming back to-day. Perhaps it was not true; 
his soldier servant was a great ally of the cook, 
who had the love of the true British female 
domestic for a dashing dragoon or stalwart police- 
man, and she had told Olive, who went to ask her 
for something for little Johnny the day before, as 
how Captain Keith was coming back some day 
this week — she did not know which for certain. 
Then there was Harry's own letter to her uncle ; 
she should see him before she went to bed again, 
if this horrid snow did not hinder. But she could 
not go out to get flowers to make the drawing- 
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room look pretty — ^she was afraid the house looked 
very poor to him. Certainly the room in which 
this busy little brain was spinning its cobwebs was 
sparely, not to say meanly, furnished. There were 
no draperies either to the shutterless window or to 
the small, cheap, iron bedstead by its side. The old 
Kidderminster carpet in the centre of the room 
was worn into a large hole, just in front of the little 
Duchess dressing-table, through which the white 
boards showed themselves. A press in the wall 
did duty for a wardrobe ; there was a small, cheap, 
painted wooden chest of drawers drawn across the 
fireplace, where a fire was evidently never lighted. 
A small washing-stand to match the chest of 
drawers, two chairs with cane seats, and a very 
small, and very cheap, mahc^rany table in the 
window completed the furniture of the room. 
But Olive, with her refined and rather luxurious 
nature, and her deft fingers, had contrived 
to impart to this unpromisii^^ apartment an 
air of neatness, and even elegance. Round the 
top of the walls, close under the ceiling, ran 
a cornice of texts in large, well-defined let- 
ters; lower down, more elaborate illuminations 
brightened the walls. Over the chimneypiece 
hung her great treasure — a beautiful engraving of 
the exquisite picture of the robed and thorn- 
crowned High-Priest, knocking at the closed and 
weed-bound door. Mr Vaughan had bought 
it at the sale which followed her fathers death. 
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and sent it to her with a note on her fifteenth 
birthday, saying he knew she would value it, as it 
was her father's present to her mother on the last 
birthday she spent on earth. 

He need not have reminded Olive. She 
remembered that day as if it had only been yes- 
terday — her father bringing in the large picture, 
and propping it on a table near her mother's 
couch, until she should decide where it was to be 
hung, and then leaving it to receive her grateful 
kiss. She remembered that the pleasure of hav- 
ing her once-spoken wish thus remembered was 
almost too much for the poor, weak invalid ; and 
Olive recalled the tears that stood in her mother's 
eyes as she tried to smile upon her husband — ^the 
sad, yearning look, which told that for the moment 
it seemed hard to look for^'ard to leaving one so 
loved and loving. 

Olive's eyes rested on the picture now as she 
thought, " Most likely, soon I shall have quite a 
different room from this; but you shall go with 
me, at all events, you dear thing. I must always 
see you the first thing in the morning, and you — 
and you," she went on, apostrophising the old- 
fashioned black-and-yellow workbox with a cir- 
cular top, which stood on the chest of drawers, and 
the handsome writing-desk on the table in the 
window. She had pushed her dressing-table into 
the corner, dark as it Was, to leave the place of 
honour for another great treasure — the desk which 
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had belonged to her father, and which she loved to 
use for her own writing. 

There was one minor present annoyance which 
dwelt heavily on poor Olive's mind — ^to-morrow 
evening was the great school-feast, and there was 
hardly any hope of being excused from it ; and so 
she must lose one of the three precious evenings 
with Harry. She wondered why he was only to 
stay three days ; he would not come for such a 
little time except for some special reason. Then 
Olive's cheeks flushed, and her heart beat faster 
than ever as she thought, " Perhaps by to-morrow 
evening Harry will have a right to ask uncle to 
let me stay at home with him, and everj^body 
may know what is going to happen." Olive could 
not lie in bed any longer ; she got up and began 
to dress very fast, though Mary, the housemaid, 
had not brought her hot water. Yet her hands 
trembled so that she could hardly dress herself, 
and she was very nearly late for breakfast despite 
her early rising. 

Oh, how long the dull morning hours seemed to 
her ; she could not settle to anything. . Harry, she 
told herself a thousand times, could not be in 
Lowencester before two o'clock ; but still her 
work lay in her lap, though she knew these dolls 
must be dressed against to-morrow evening. 
She felt angry with the little tormenting school- 
children for whom she must get them finished. 
She tried a book ; but the printed characters con- 
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veyed no more idea to her mind than if she hsid 
never learned to read. 

Misery of miseries! despite the snow, about 
twelve o'clock she saw Mr Vaughan coming up 
the short drive. He wore a long and very wide 
black cloth cape, and a pair of high leggings. A 
a huge comforter in many folds cased his throat, 
and he carried a very large umbrella, with which 
he struggled to protect himself against the snow 
and wind. Olive was actually desperate ; she 
knew that she was in for a German lesson, and on 
her best days the elaborate grammatical construc- 
tion which Mr Vaughan required called for the 
closest attention. She tried it for a short time; 
but in her present state of mind subject, copula, 
predicate, were utterly undistinguishable. 

" I have siich a headache to-day," she said, look- 
ing up at last, with tears in the great eyes that 
found their way to so many hearts ; *' it makes me 
terribly stupid. How it must bore you." 

Mr Vaughan was tender as a woman at the 
mention of illness. He was always afraid, strong 
man that he was, of being cruel in judging others 
by himself. Girls especially he regarded as weak 
creatures, to whom a grasshopper was likely to 
prove a destructive burden ; and amongst girls, 
Olive held a very foremost place in his care. 

" Of course we must stop at once," he said. 
" How long have you had this headache ? what 
part of your head is most painful } " 
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. " Oh ! It is nothing," Olive said ; " I shall be 
all right to-morrow, only it makes me stupid." 

"Nothing! you must allow your friends to be 
the best judges of that. A headache which 
deprives you of all power in this way is not to be 
trifled with. You should have advice. I must 
speak to your uncle about it" 

" No, please," said Olive, ready to cry with vexa- 
tion, " I am better already. I should hate to have 
an3^hing said about it. I can go on now." 

"You will do nothing of the kind, my dear 
child," said the inexorable Mr Vaughan. "I would 
do anything rather than annoy you ; but there 
are times when we must run the risk of displeas- 
ing our best friends, if we know we are acting for 
their good ; and this is one of them. I shall not 
keep your uncle in ignorance of the state of your 
health." 

It was in vain that Olive pleaded, and really 
grew angry. Mr Vaughan fussed off to her 
uncle's study — disturbed him in the middle of 
writing a sermon, and insisted on his coming down 
to see how ill his niece was. Before poor Mr 
Vaughan left the house, highly dissatisfied that 
his offer of fetching the doctor there and then 
was not accepted, Olive absolutely hated him. 
Yet she had crept in and filled the great, true 
heart which was hidden beneath these faults of 
manner; so that almost without knowing it the 
scholarly man depended for happiness entirely on 
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the young girl who wound her net and nestled so 
unconsciously in his bosom. 

Mr Moberly was easily satisfied by Olive's 
assurance that nothing was wrong, coupled with 
his wife's remark that " of course if Olive was ill, 
she would have been the first to notice it; Mr 
Vaughan was always fidgeting about some trifle 
or other." 

" Then, my dear," Mr Moberly said at luncheon, 
*' as it is not an afternoon for going out, perhaps 
you* will write for me, my eyes are so weak to- 
day." 

"Certainly, uncle, with pleasure," Olive said. 
It \yas an occupation in which she had only lately 
been used, and which she very much liked. As 
she wrote in the little study, she and her uncle 
seemed to get nearer to each other than ever 
before. Sometimes, as he stood over her dictat- 
ing the words she was to write, when she looked 
up at the end of a sentence, he would stoop and 
kiss the clear brow ; and the quiet caress was 
strangely sweet to Olive, not only because of 
her desire to be loved, but as a sign that he did 
not think her so very bad after all. 

**Aunt always treats me as if I were in disgrace," 
she said one day to Mrs Wynford ; " but uncle 
sometimes looks pleased when I do things for 
him." 

Several times during the long, quiet hours of the 
afternoon Mr Moberly was summoned by a knock 
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at the study-door to go down to see visitors. How 
each knock made Olive's heart beat ! Twice the 
pen fell from her fingers, and she started violently. 
While she waited for her uncle's return, warming 
her chilled hands by the blaze of the fire, it was 
as much as she could do to quiet herself after the 
shock, so as to be ready to go on with her work 
when he came back. Poor little fluttering heart, 
growing unconsciously into a very weary Mariana, 
uttering mutely the saddest of sad refrains, very 
impatient, as we all are, of our first lessons in the 
alphabet of patience, burdened with 

'* The hope and the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A BROKEN CISTERN. 

"The days lengthen, though the cold strengthen" 
in March ; and when Olive was released from her 
work, by the gathering darkness, it was quite time 
to get ready for dinner. She dare not make any 
noticeable change in her usual simple dress ; but 
the pure white, muslin bodice, closed prettily round 
her throat, and her fresh, crisp well-chosen ribbons, 
gave a colour and finish which increased her beauty 
more tlian any stiff and elaborate costume could 
have done. How she wished she could have worn 
his ornament. "But not to-night," she said to 
herself, with a smile, as she held it in her hand for 
a moment, and then put it back carefully into its 
case, and locked it up in the old yellow-ahd-black 
workbox with the circular top. It had a very 
good lock, that old workbox. 

During all the long hours of that evening, while 
Olive sat alone, and went to the piano and played 
a few bars and tried to sing — she should like him 
to find her at the piano, she thought— or looked 
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over albums or books of prints, or walked about 
the drawing-room, or talked to Miss Stoney, who 
came in late, and was soon dozing on the sofa — 
mingled with her expectation that every next 
moment would bring Harry, the horrible sickness 
of hope deferred was lying heavily on her heart. 
It seemed as if it never would ring for evensong, 
represented by ten-o'clock prayers, on this long, 
weary day ; and yet it was hard to find the pos- 
sible hours closing in and no Harry, hard to say 
good night, and go to her room and remember all 
the hope with which she had risen in the morning. 
She was too utterly weary to lie awake ; but the 
sleep which came was almost worse than her wak- 
ing thoughts, in which hope for to-morrow mingled 
with the disappointment of to-day. Olive's head 
burned in her sleep ; she dreamed vivid, frightful 
dreams. At one time she saw herself sinking, 
sinking down into some horrible darkness, and 
Harry looking on, smiling down on her ; and when 
she stretched out her arms, she could not reach 
him. And then he changed into her aunt, who 
looked so strange and angry, that with a cry and 
effort to save herself she woke. And when she 
dreamed again, she was ill with this strange pain 
in her head, and lay with her face turned to the 
wall, and Mr Vaughan and Mrs Wynford stood on 
the other side of her bed, only their faces had 
grown beautiful, like those of the angels ; and 
she felt they could help her, and she tried to turn 
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round and speak to them, but she could not, 
there was such a terrible weig^ht in her head. 
When she woke at last, Mary was knocking at 
the door, but the weight in her forehead re- 
mained ; it would not go away. 

This morning she could not stay in the house — 
she felt as if nothing but a good walk in the 
strong gusts of wind could cool her head ; but she 
would not go far, Harry might call while she was 
out. There were a great many things to be got, for- 
gotten ribbons, and wire, and coloured paper, and a 
thousand and one purchases to be made at the last 
moment. This was the great school-feast, always . 
held in Mid-Lent in Mr Moberly's parish. Mrs 
Moberly liked to do things differently from other 
people. Every child received some little present, 
and at the last the numbers required always 
seemed to increase. Olive flitted about all day 
between the school-house, the Rectory, and the 
shops in the High Street. "She was well made 
up," she said, " and it was a pity that any one else 
should get wet." If anywhere, there was always 
a chance of seeing Harry in the High Street when 
he was in Lowencester, and Olive clung to the 
hope that he was at the Barracks. The action, and 
consequent fatigue, made her life tolerable. *'It 
would not have been possible," she said to herself, 
"to sit down and sew on those endless laurel 
leaves." She wondered at the girls who seemed 
to have no thought beyond gumming the scarlet 

T 
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and yellow berries into their proper places; she 
loathed the pepper castor filled with sugar, which 
for one weary half-hour she shook over the 
edges of the gummed holly leaves. Happily 
then some kind person wanted needles, and she 
had offered to fetch them, and so she had escaped 
for another run. 

At half-past five o'clock she was released, only 
to dress and huny back as quickly as possible. 
The children were already arriving, and the lady 
who had joint-charge of Olive's table was to 
remain until she came back. Poor Miss Miles, 
with her hair in disorder, her hands uncomfort- 
ably dirty and sticky with gum, grew more and 
more impatient as six o'clock drew near and Olive 
did not come back. "The vanity of that silly 
girl," she thought ; " why, she might have dressed 
for a ball since she went away." In truth, Olive 
lingered, hoping and doubting; perhaps Harry 
might yet come in time to spare her from spend- 
ing a whole evening at that odious feast How 
childish she was last year, she had enjoyed it so 
much ; but then she had not known anything 
better. At last, exasperated Miss Miles sent up 
one of the elder girls to say that she was waiting 
for Miss Moberly, and Olive had to hasten to the 
school-house. 

It was a pretty sight for those whose minds 
were not too busy with other things to notice it 
Gay flags and graceful festoons of laurel hung 
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from the open roof of the boys' schoolroom ; the 
walls were lined with some bright red stuff, which 
was ornamented by texts in large white letters 
and wonderful devices in holly and ivy ; the bright, 
yellow-leaved holly and variegated ivy being the 
favourites for the greater contrast to the scarlet 
groundwork. 

Tables in the centre of the room were gay with 
the presents for the children, tastefully arranged 
and tempting-looking as any at a fancy fair to the 
eager, glistening little eyes that devoured their 
contents from a distance. On the raised platform, 
from which Mr Moberly and Mr Vaughan were to 
speak, chairs were ranged for the parents. A har- 
monium, to lead the singing of the shrill, clear 
little voices, stood on one side ; and on the other 
was the great attraction — a table covered with 
books in gorgeous bindings, with gilt leaves, very 
splendid in the children's eyes as they glittered 
in the bright gaslight. These were the much- 
coveted rewards for the best and most diligent 
boys and girls. 

It was already known who had been most 
successful in the examination ; these happy chil- 
dren wore large rosettes of white satin ribbon with 
long ends, and were regarded by their companions 
with mingled feelings of ardmiration, envy, and 
respect. Mary Clare, Olive's favourite Sunday- 
school child, was amongst the number. Poor 
little thing, how she watched her teacher's restless 
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eyes as they roamed through the building ! Miss 
Moberly would be so glad when she saw site had 
a rosette. At last the great eyes rested on her 
for a moment, and the little heart sunk in the 
midst of its triumphs — Miss Moberly had not as 
much as seen the rosette. The little distinction, 
that was all the world to the child, had nd attrac- 
tion for poor Olive, who was as thoroughly alone 
with her own thoughts as if she had been in an 
empty room. Miss Miles, looking down from behind 
her tea-urn at the other end of the long table, noticed 
the ashy whiteness of Olive's face, and the vacant 
look in her eye. " The girl has over-exerted her- 
self," she thought ; " she is like the pony I bought 
last year, that used to start like a race-horse, he 
had so much mettle and courage, but was no 
good after a few miles ; no stay in him." It was 
quite a true description of Olive; the strength 
which should have been laid up in childhood to 
give power of endurance in after-life had all been 
spent in the excitement of the severe training to 
which the girl's nervous and emotional organisa- 
tion had been subjected ; the strain had weakened 
the rope, so that any shock would be only too 
likely to break it altogether. 

How long the tea-time seemed ! Olive poured 
tea into fast-returning mugs until her arms ached 
miserably. At last every child was satisfied, and 
she was free to take her place with the other 
teachers, within the cord which separated the 
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enchanted tables from the part of the room occu- 
pied by the children. Only a few teachers 
remained outside to marshal the little ones who 
were to march round the room in Indian file, each 
one having a present handed to him or her in 
passing near the tables. 

There was an interval of a few moments before 
all took their places, which was used by the boys 
in making as much noise and doing all the mis- 
chief possible. Some made hideous and terrifying 
faces at the little girls nearest to them ; others 
pinched their neighbours fiercely, to have their 
own hair pulled sharply in return ; the more pru- 
dent quietly put pieces of cake into their pockets 
for future consumption, mindful of to-morrow's 
necessities. The short opportunity was made the 
most of ; but when the schoolmaster made his way 
down to start them under his own eye, a more 
entirely innocent-looking and lamb-like set of 
children never delighted the eyes of a pedagogue. 

Olive's place within the sacred boundary gave 
her a full view of the door. Mr and Mrs Moberly 
had not yet come, and her uncle ought to be there 
in a few minutes now to give the prizes. Why did 
the blood rush in a hot tide to her face, and her 
limbs tremble so that she had to catch the table 
suddenly to support herself i — the room seemed to 
swim round, she felt as if she must have fallen. 
Close behind her aunt, talking to her in his bland 
manner, but with a strangely set look on his hand- 
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some face, walked Harry Keith. He had been to 
the Rectory. He knew all about the school-treat 
from his servant, and told himself that he was for- 
tunate in being sure of a time for his visit when 
Olive was certain to be out of the way. It had 
been a more difficult task than he had at all ex* 
pected, to tell the quiet Rector that he was leaving 
Lowencester next morning never to return, and 
that he was to be married in six weeks. In his 
folly, as he now called it, he had promised Somers 
Cox that he would do this, and he nerved himself 
to keep his word ; but the effort made him angry 
and irritable ; circumstances were hard on him, he 
thought. 

Mr Moberly, much as he lived in the clouds, 
had yet seen enough of Harry's intimacy with 
Olive to make him receive the announcement 
with an almost unbroken silence. It was a relief 
when Mrs Moberly entered the room dressed for 
going out. 

"I am sorry to disturb you,*' she said, shaking 
hands with Harry, "but a boy has come across 
from the school-house to say they are waiting for 
us. Mr Moberly always distributes the prizes 
himself." 

What evil spirit possessed Harry he could 
never afterwards tell ; he had said to himself he 
must at all hazards avoid seeing Olive, now he 
felt as if he would give the whole world for another 
trustful, loving look from those great eyes, for a 
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brief enjoyment of th'e sweet, well-remembered 
sensations of a few months since. 

** May I go with you?" he said eagerly; " I should 
like it above all things." 

Mr Moberly did not answer; but as he rarely 
spoke when his wife was present, there was nothing 
remarkable in this. She supplied his deficiency, 
as was usual. 

" Certainly," she said, " and we shall be delighted 
to have you ; perhaps we had better not delay any 
longer." 

Harry was savage with himself for his indiscre- 
tion as he held the door open and followed Mrs 
Moberly out into the night. How wild the 
evening seemed ! It was already almost dark, 
and gfeat clouds were flying across the face of the 
moon ; the whistling of the wind in the thick yews 
answered its wailing in the ghostly firs and dark 
cedars ; all was dreary and desolate and sad, as 
Harry, with bitterness and anger and self-reproach 
in his heart, walked away from the Rectory for 
the last time. Once he turned round for a 
moment, and looked again at the old grey gables, 
and gnashed his teeth as he thought how she would 
hate him when she knew what he had just told 
her uncle. He would just go in and look at her, 
he thought, and she should never know, if possible, 
that he was in the room ; but in the very moment 
that he entered, as he lifted his head to look round, 
their eyes met. There was no help for it; he 
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must go over and speak to Olive. He lingered 
for some little time, pretending to admire the 
decorations, and turning quite away from her. 
What should he say to her ? How could he best 
get out of this odious hall ? These questions 
knocked and knocked at his brain with wretched 
Iteration. A hard look settled on his face. "I 
shall make a good retreat, at all events," he deter- 
mined ; " arid after me the deluge. If it comes, I 
can't help it now." Boldly as he walked up and 
shook hands with Olive, he was not hardened 
enough to cast off all stiffness and constraint, and 
the girl was chilled by his first words as by a 
sudden blast of cold air. 

*' So unfortunate as to miss you at the Rectory, 
Miss Moberly," he said ; " I came over here by 
your aunt's kind permission. Delightful scene ! 
you enjoy it thoroughly, no doubt ; you can be 
happy in any circumstances with your kind heart. 
So sorry I must leave in a moment; I shall 
hardly be in time for mess as it is. Can I help 
you to get down that doll f allow me." 

Harry's long arm placed the toy in the little 
hand held out to him. At that moment the great 
childish eyes looked up to his with all their old 
sweet love and trust, but with a surprise in which 
there was yet no doubt, which only seemed to say, 
** Why do you speak in that way ? — is it because 
of all these people ? " 

What a brute he felt himself! He must get away, 
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or he should make a fool of himself; he could not 
be so base as to make soft speeches to the little 
thing again. " Good-bye," he said as lightly as he 
could, *' you are too busy to talk to me ; I hope you 
may be as happy all your life as you are to-night" 

That was all — no hint that they were not to 
meet to-morrow, in the everyday intercourse 
which had been Olive's bliss. The knell of a life 
sounded in those well-modulated tones, in words 
less tender than any man might use in parting for 
a week from a mere acquaintance. 

Harry was come back, and though he had left her 
for the time, Olive was happy— not quite so happy 
as she had expected to be ; but the great fact 
remained, he had stood on this very floor a few 
minutes since, and spoken to her. It was very 
tiresome they could not say anything particular 
with all these people about, and he thought it 
better to call her Miss Moberly. He had been to 
the Rectory ; no doubt the great joy would come 
when she heard what he had said to her uncle, and 
then of course she would see him quite early to- 
morrow. 

The time did not seem long to Olive now ; she 
had plenty of pleasant thoughts to make it pass 
quickly. She laughed so gaily at the stories with 
which her uncle amused the children, at the comic 
slides of the magic lantern that succeeded his short 
speech, that Miss Miles turned round sharply to 
see who was making so much noise. 
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** Such an example to the children ! *' muttered 
that austere lady ; adding to her neighbour, " Olive 
is as great a baby as she was ten years ago ; a 
child of six years old would be ashamed to laugh 
like that at a wretched picture of a horse nodding 
his head up and down." 

At last the latest little lingerer had received his 
orange, the last little pair of gloves had been put 
on, the last hat tied, the last woollen comforter 
hunted for and restored to its disconsolate owner ; 
the children all started off for their homes, linger- 
ing on the way, notwithstanding the cold, for the 
crowning joy of eating their oranges. The roads 
and streets were in a dangerous, not to say im- 
passable condition, for days afterwards, so thickly 
were the slippery refuse of the banquet strewn 
in all directions. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before Mr and Mrs 
Moberly, with Olive, and a few of the teachers 
whose dinner-hour had been forced to yield- to 
the exigencies of the feast, returned to the Rectory 
for supper. Amongst the latter was Miss Miles, 
who, though living on the small allowance of a 
spinster in a street in Lowencester, prided herself on 
the grandeur of the more fortunate members of her 
family, and could by no means dine before seven 
o'clock in the evening. Now she was quite ready 
to do full justice to cold chicken and lobster salad. 

Very little was said for some time, every one was 
tired ; but Miss Miles* appetite being at last par- 
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tially satisfied, her excellent conversational powers 
were called into exercise for the benefit of the 
company. 

" How delighted the dear children were to see 
you and dear Mrs Moberly," she said to the 
Rector, by whose side she sat. "I thought the 
clapping would never cease. One little thing near 
me said, * How he beams at us ! ' and her next 
neighbour answered, * Oh yes, what a lovely smile 
he has on his face ! ' " 

** I heard one of the boys say, as we went up to 
the platform, * Hey 1 doesn't he look like a fallen 
angel ? ' " said Mr Vaughan ; " I wonder which of us 
he meant." 

There was a general laugh, Mr Vaughan having 
the dark skin and bushy black eyebrows and hair 
popularly attributed to fallen angels ; while Mr 
Moberly, with his light complexion, bright hair, 
and perpetual smile, had many of the supposed 
characteristics of the heavenly hierarchies. 

" Captain Keith has come back, I see," Miss 
Miles went on. " My niece writes me word he is 
going to be married directly to an heiress. She 
knew I would like to hear it, though I never 
encourage gossip, because I met his sister last 
year, when I was staying at my brother's in Lon- 
don." 

Mr Moberly made no answer; he saw Olive 
start, and he feared she might be more deeply 
wounded by the news than he had expected. But 
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Miss Miles was not to be baffled ; almost without 
a pause, she turned round to him. 

"Of course you knew of this engagement, Mi 
Moberly? Captain Keith was here so much, you 
were quite his father confessor." 

Mrs Moberly looked up surprised, but she was 
far too wise to commit herself; for once she waited 
for her husband to speak. 

"Yes," Mr Moberly said, "it is quite trucj 
Captain Keith told me himself to-day that he is to 
be married shortly ; it is only just settled." 

"Well, perhaps definitely settled," Miss Miles 
went on ; " but he and Miss Medlicott have been 
attached to each other since childhood ; those 
affections are generally the most lasting which 
commence when the heart is tender." Here Miss 
Miles let down her eyes, and turned her head on 
one side, bridling in a half-conscious way, as much 
as to say, " I too, spinster as I am, know some- 
thing of affairs of the heart." 

Olive made a brave struggle ; it never occurred 
to her to doubt the news she had just heard, she 
knew it was but too true. At first she felt as if 
she could not keep back her scalding tears ; but 
then the hurt, humiliating feeling — deceived! 
deceived I — came to increase her pain, but effectu- 
ally to dry her burning eyes. Mr Vaughan, seated 
opposite to her, saw that she was distressed in 
some way, and turned upon Miss Miles, whom he 
greatly disliked. 
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" So you think there is something very con- 
ducive to sentiment in making mud-pies, Miss 
Miles," he said ; " I should have thought one's com- 
panionship in that way was too diffusive to incline 
to any love of one more than another. You and I 
used to be very good friends in those days, and 
we have done nothing but quarrel ever since. Do 
you remember how hard you used to drive me in 
string harness, and the flogging you gave me if I 
stopped too soon. I ache to this day when I 
think of the way that knotted dogwhip used to 
curl round my unlucky little legs. I daresay you 
have got it still ? it was strong enough to last fifty 
years." 

Miss Miles grew scarlet with anger. 

" I do not remember your childhood at all, 
Mr Vaughan," she said. " You mistake strangely ; 
you must mean my beloved eldest sister, since 
dead, who was like a mother to me. I was con- 
fided to her charge as an infant when she was 
almost a woman." Miss Miles showed unmistak- 
able symptoms of coming tears at this point of 
her discourse. Whether their source was just 
anger at Mr Vaughan's attack, or the tender 
memory she had called up, they were equally, 
undesirable at the present moment. 

" Shall we go into the drawing-room } " Mrs 
Moberly said, and the remark was the signal 
for a general break-up. The Rectoress was not 
sorry to see her last guest depart, as she wanted to 
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hear from her husband what Captain Keith had 
said. She did not confess even to Mr Moberly 
the plans she had formed, and the efforts she had 
made to carry them out ; defeat was odious to her, 
but she could bear it as well as most people. 
She merely said she thought if Olive had been a 
different girl, Captain Keith might perhaps have 
taken a fancy to her, he was so much at the 
house j but poor thing ! she was not at all attractive. 
Never again did a word on the subject willingly 
pass her lips; to one or two ladies of a certain 
age who asked her about it, she said, ** Yes, now 
she was at liberty to say that Captain Keith was 
going to be married ; she never spoke of secrets 
confided to her until she was given leave to do so 
by those who told them to her." 

There are a few people like Mrs Moberly, gene- 
rally women, who are never surprised, to whom 
literally, according to their own account, "there 
is nothing new under the sun." 

Poor Olive! how long the wretched moments 
seemed to her, until she could say good night to 
her aunt, and steal away — oh, so wearily ! — to 
her own room. 

Until she was alone she would not allow her- 
self to think of anything but the necessity for 
concealing the shock she had suffered. She could 
not quiet the heavy beating of her heart, but she 
could rally herself so far as to remember that 
those around her must not know of her paiiu Her 
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eyes grew heavy with the throbbing in her temples, 
so that she felt as if she could not lift the lids with- 
out putting up her hand and pulling them open. At 
last she was free to look as wretched as she liked, 
to dwell on every point in her bitter anguish. 
Poor lamb ! with no wisdom, no experience, if 
only she could have sobbed out her sorrow on 
some motherly heart — if she could have heard 
that others have passed through the same cruel 
ordeal, and come out unscorched, only purified by 
the baptism of fire, for her too there might have 
dawned higher uses and nobler hopes ; but besides 
the wounded affection, the destruction of every 
hope that had been her refuge in her loveless 
home, there was the bitterest sense of her own 
folly. " He had never cared for her," she thought 
" No doubt men said the same things every day 
to women without meaning anything, and she, 
fool that she was, had taken it all seriously, and 
he must have seen that she did so. How he must 
have laughed at her I Perhaps he would tell this 
woman he loved how silly she was, and they would 
make merry over it together," 

Olive was almost too angry with herself, to turn 
her indignation against the man whose good in- 
tentions had led to these bad results ; she onf" '-"■ 
she had trusted herself to a straw for 3 i 
and the waters of utter loneliness were cl 
round her. She shivered in terror as she thi 
what life would be day by day. No one, not 
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Mrs Wyrford, could comfort her; no one must 
know what she suffered. 

She had thrown herself into a chair when she 
reached her room, wearied and stupefied ; her arms 
still hung down listlessly by her side, they felt so 
heavy. No tears had come to relieve the throbbing 
temples ; but now, as she lifted her head with the 
thought of endurance bracing her to an effort, her 
eyes fell oh the old, quaint, yellow workbox which 
had been her mother's. With a great cry she flung 
herself on her knees by the side of her little bed. 
" O mother ! " she cried in her great agony, " why 
did you leave me behind ? If you could see your 
child now!" At last the tears came thicker and 
thicker, almost choking in their violence, and her 
whole frame was convulsed with sobs. Very 
slowly, from utter exhaustion, they ceased. By 
and by a faint sense of quiet came over Olive's 
bewildered mind ; she was sick and cold and faint, 
and thought she would be better in bed. With 
her chilled and trembling hands she began to 
unfasten her dress, letting it fall unheeded on the 
floor. When she was at last ready to lie down, 
she remembered by force of habit the prayer which 
she repeated every night since she had learned it 
as a little tottering child at her mother's knee. 
Hitherto it had been very much " saying a 
prayer'* with poor Olive — mingled, indeed, with 
a sacred and reverent love for her dead mother 
which made it impossible for her to omit it. Now 
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she said only the two words " Our Father," when 
the new sense of their meaning dawned on her in 
her sore need. There was for her too the pro- 
tecting eye, the constant love of " Our Father.*' 
She lay down just with the one gleam of comfort — 
" not forsaken." She was too cold to sleep ; tired 
as she was, the lulling warmth would not come ; 
but in the darkness she saw for the first time the 
deep love of those eyes of the Good Shepherd 
which closed in death's anguish for her, and as 
at last her broken cry for help rose into His ears, 
He came and closed the aching eyes with the deep 
and blessed sleep which is the great solace of the 
unhappy, the best strengthener of the weak. In 
that blessed sleep we leave her, to visit a home 
shadowed by quite another sorrow. • 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ALTERED LIVES. 

Everything was dim and indistinct to Ethel 
until her father's funeral was over. She had 
prized the time of seclusion, sad as it was; but 
now she knew there was no further excuse for 
refusing to face the conditions of everyday life, 
though they seemed sadly altered, and she felt very 
much alone in the world. There had always been 
scant sympathy between mother and daughter, 
and Mrs Dunscomb had irritated Ethel in many 
little ways lately. She would not hear a word in 
favour of keeping on the old servants, even the 
faithful nurse, to whom Ethel was sincerely 
attached. Her mind was made up, and she was 
determined not to be dictated to — above all, by her 
own child. This was all the answer Ethel could 
get to her remonstrances. 

The will was to be read immediately after the 
funeral, and this business excitement had driven 
away from Mrs Dunscomb any softer feelings 
which had been called up by the solemn scene of 
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the morning. Very resolute and capable of action 
she looked in her new mourning. Her dress was 
rather short; a long dress on Mrs Dunscomb 
would have been quite out of place. The seeming 
simplicity of her widow's cap was the perfection of 
art ; its white softness and flowing lappets setting 
off her face to the best advantage. Her dark-grey, 
piercing eyes were undimmed by tears, but she 
held in her gloved hands a cambric handkerchief 
with a deep black border. Mr Wynford, as an old 
friend, waited at Mrs Dunscomb's own request. 

The will was to be read in the pleasant dining- 
room. The lawyer and the executors — a nephew 
and cousin of Mr Dunscomb — occupied chairs near 
the large centre table. Mrs Dunscomb walked in 
with much dignity, and seated herself in a large 
arm-chair near the fireplace, Mr Wynford by 
her side. A few moments afterwards Ethel came 
down, looking nervous and flurried ; her mother 
motioned her to take the chair on the other side 
of the hearth-rug near which Lord Arvley sat. 

The morning had been dark and cloudy, and a 
drizzling rain had poured steadily upon the funeral 
procession; now, however, the mists had rolled 
away, and just as Ethel entered the room, the sun 
broke out cheerfully, sending a bright ray across 
the floor through the low windows. Sadly out of 
place it seemed to the girl in her trouble, though 
she only gave it a passing thought She was too 
deeply buried in her loss and her sorrow to pay 
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much attention at first, as the lawyer began to read 
in a voice pitched in one unchanging tone. " It is 
no use to listen," she thought, " I never could 
understand it; and if there is anything I must 
know, I am sure to hear about it afterwards." In 
a few moments she was roused from her listless 
gazing into the fire by an exclamation of her 
mother's. 

"Where did you get that will, Mr Conners?" 
Mrs Dunscomb said fiercely ; " and why do you 
come here to read such a thing ? " 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," was the reply ; 
" as far as I know, this is Mr Dunscomb's last 
will and testament, and I suppose that is what I 
am meant to read. Of course, if you can produce 
a later document, I bow to it." 

" Where is the old will ? " Mrs Dunscomb went 
on, heedless in her anger of the surprise in the 
faces around her. Mr Conners, who heartily 
disliked her, enjoyed the scene in his quiet way. 
Very respectfully he bowed to her, and taking off 
his spectacles, laid down the paper he had been 
reading on the table ; he rubbed his hands very 
slowly together, and screwed up his small eyes as 
he spoke in his very slowest tones. 

**As there has been an interruption," he said, 
" it may be well for me before I go on with the 
business which has called us together to make a 
short statement. Six weeks ago I had a note 
from Mr Dunscomb, in which he said that as he 
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had been spared to see his daughter grown up, he 
wished to make another will, and he sent a rough 
memorandum of what he wanted done to save, as 
he said, the trouble of my coming down twice to 
see him. I was to draw up the will, and bring it 
ready for him to sign, if he approved of it He 
wrote again, both notes are in my possession, 
naming a day for me to come down. It did not 
give much time, but I was ready, and brought the 
will with me, the same which I now hold in my 
hand, and which has never been out of my safe 
since that day, until I brought it down here this 
morning. Mr Dunscomb expressly mentioned to 
me that no one knew what he was doing, and 
the old servant who acted with me as witness was 
told by his master not to say a word of what 
he had done." 

"What day was it.?" Mrs Dunscomb asked, 
wondering how all this could have taken place 
without her knowledge. 

" The ninth of February, madam," Mr Conners 
answered, peering at her with his small, pierc- 
ing eyes. " You have not, of course, a lawyer's 
memory for bare dates, but you may remember 
going to spend a day with Lady Southern, who 
has since died ; Mr Dunscomb mentioned that you 
had left home for that purpose." 

"And you," Mrs Dunscomb blazed out, "who 
knew that Mr Dunscomb was never capable of 
transacting- business without my advice^ thought 
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it right, when he was weakened by ilhiess, to let 
him be influenced to make such a fool of him- 
self?'' 

"Pardon me, madam/* said Mr Conners, who 
was perfectly cool — he turned his gold-rimmed 
spectacles round in his small, white hands as he 
spoke, and looked down at them as if his great 
object was to draw the attention of every one 
in the room to the shape and colour of his fingers 
— " I never thought Mr Dunscomb incapable of 
transacting his own affairs. If you had done me 
the honour to consult me at any time, I should 
have told you that I was of opinion that his 
powers of mind were much underrated by himself 
and by those around him." There was a slight 
emphasis on the last few words which Mr Wyn- 
ford caught; he could hardly conceal a slight smile. 
" Never," the unmoved voice went on, " did my 
lamented friend, if I may be allowed to call him 
so, seem more clear and collected than on the 
morning to which we have occasion to refer ; nor 
can I now see in what way he made a fool of 
himself — I think that was the expression you, 
madam, saw fit to use, if I heard you correctly. 
If I was so unfortunate as to misunderstand you, 
perhaps you will be good enough to set me right." 

Mrs Dunscomb rose from her seat, her whole 
face burning with a dark-red glow which was not 
pleasant to see, her eyes glowing with anger. 

** I shall not remain here to be insulted," she saii 
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" I can hear afterwards anything which concerns 
me ; if I am wronged, I shall look to the law for 
redress." 

Every one stood up as Mrs Dunscomb spoke ; 
the lawyer alone was equal to the occasion — ^he 
raised his eyebrows and looked around, as if 
searching for a culprit. " I hope no one here 
would dream of insulting you, madam," he said in 
the same quiet voice as he had used before ; " but 
if it is painful for you to remain, we need not 
detain you." He moved towards the door as he 
spoke, and held it open. Mrs Dunscomb felt her- 
self turned out ; only just in time, she knew she 
must have done something desperate if that man 
fixed her longer with his cold eye while she was 
raging with the smarting pain of defeat. 

"What is it all about ? " Ethel gasped as the 
door closed. She spoke to Lord Arvley, who 
stood next her ; but Mr Conners, who was slowly 
walking back to his seat, answered her. 

"I think I had better begin the reading over 
again, Miss Dunscomb,'' he said, " as you were not 
listening. Mrs Dunscomb, you see, did under- 
stand, but she did not like what she heard ; I hope 
it may be more agreeable to you. May I ask 
your attention for a short time; I need not 
trouble you long." 

On that time of listening, so weary and painful 
to Ethel, it is needless to dwell. She had a very 
confused recollection afterwards of what she heard ; 
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she only knew that everything which her father 
possessed at the time of his death was left to her- 
self absolutely ; her mother, as was stated, being 
provided for under her marriage-settlement. A 
very paltry provision the six hundred a year thus 
secured to her seemed in the eyes of ambitious, 
worldly Mrs Dunscomb. Ethel was declared of 
age, and her father stated, as his reason for mak- 
ing the change, that as his life had been spared 
until she was fully capable of acting for herself, the 
provisions of his former will were no longer neces- 
sary. Poor child ! the sense of her loneliness, the 
memory of her dead father, came so strongly upon 
her, that at last she gave way, and sobbed and 
cried so sadly, that one after another stole away 
without parting words when the business was 
oven 

" I shall go and see whether I can have an 
interview with Mrs Dunscomb,*' Mr Conners said 
to Mr Wynford ; " it is necessary that I should 
arrange some matters with her before I leave." 

Mr Wynford and Ethel were left alone. 

" They have all gone, my dear child," he said. 
" Look up, and speak to me. Can I do anything 
for you ? " 

" I shall want your advice about everj^hing, if 
you will allow me to trouble you," Ethel said ; " but 
indeed I cannot speak now. I must write, or 
wait until you come down again at Easter. You 
know how I thank you, but I am not able to 
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express it. You will excuse me if I go away ; I 
must have my cry out." 

That nighty when Ethel had dismissed her maid, 
she drew back the curtains, and opening the 
shutters, drew up her window-blind, and knelt 
down with her elbows on the sill. Her mind 
needed soothing, and the calm scene before her 
seemed to breathe peace into her harassed spirit. 
The moon was shining brightly, and her beams 
quivered through the branches of the nearest trees, 
and threw quaint shadows upon the grass. The 
undulating, park-like pastures beyond looked white 
in the pale light which shimmered on the broad, 
up-turned surface of the spreading and picturesque 
pines; but Ethel's eyes wandered to the more 
distant and almost dim outline of the trees that 
marked the edge of the sacred ground which sur- 
rounded the church. The erect crosses of white 
marble, which stood at the head of the last rest- 
ing-places of two aunts whom she hardly remem- 
bered, were just visible as white spots in the 
uncertain glimmer. On them her gaze rested ; for 
she knew that close by the sisters who had been 
laid to their rest so long before him, her father 
slept to-night for the first time. *' Sweet father " 
she thought; "it is only for a little while— until 
the day dawn, and the shadows flee away." She 
knew now what her father had meant when he told 
her the way should be as easy for her as he could 
make it. Still the inheritance seemed as yet only 
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to bring added sorrow. Her head ached, and her 
mind was too confused and bewildered to see that 
now there was an end of any question of her acting 
in things great or small by any will but her own. 

The after-events of the day had tried her sorely. 
No one knew what passed between Mr Conners 
and Mrs Dunscomb ; but at the close of the inter- 
view that clever woman's tactics had completely 
altered. She hastened to her daughter's room 
and embraced poor Ethel, whose tears were not 
yet dry. *'She was delighted," she said, **atthe 
dispositions of the will ; she only left the room 
because that attorney was so insufferably rude, and 
his conduct brought back the remembrance of her 
dear husband, in whose lifetime no one would have 
dared to speak so to her. Now there need be no 
changes." 

" I do not see what difference it makes/* Ethel 
said, utterly weary. 

*' My dear Ethel, do you not see you are now in 
possession, and can do as you will with your own. 
If everything had been left to me, I should have 
been merely your deputy, and I should have felt it 
right to save for you in many ways repugnant to 
my feelings — such as dismissing old servants — 
that you might have nothing to reproach me with 
hereafter. My darling child, my advice shall be 
ever at your service, and I shall delight to save 
you trouble in every way." 

Ethel was shrewd and energetic enough in some 
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things, and very determined if once her mind was 
made up ; but she had no objection to this 
arrangement She foresaw clearly enough that 
her mother would manage everything in and about 
the house, merely asking her for money for every 
bill, and keeping her own " little pittance" entirely 
for her private use. But she could not care, at 
least not to-night. The sense of the uncomfortable 
newness and strangeness of her position was strong 
within her. Mr Conners had spoken to her of 
cheques and bank-books and bills, and a hundred 
and one things which he said she must understand 
at once, and of which she had never even heard. 
On one point only she was quite decided. She 
would not let the place ; she would not go away, 
even for a short time. She was beginning to taste 
the feeling so miserable to a woman, especially to 
a young girl, that all those about her had their 
own motives for their advices, their own ends to 
consider. How she longed for some one whose 
interests were the same as her own, but whose 
judgment was stronger than hers ! At last she 
sank down from all conscious thought to a reverie 
of tender memory of her father, with his ever-ready 
ear, his calm, protecting presence ; and looking up 
for one moment to the moon, sailing so serenely in 
her waveless sea, to Ethel also, as to Olive in her 
wilder sorrow, came the one note of comfort which 
is tuned to accord with every key of the human 
heart's sad or passionate wailings, the one thought 
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— " Our Father which art in heaven." Ethel threw 
herself, all dressed as she was, upon her bed, 
merely drawing down the window-blind as she rose 
from her knees, and soon passed into the blessed 
peace of dreamless sleep. 

Sorrow cannot make us quite miserable, if only 
we look up instead of down — up where the light 
is never dimmed, where the discord dies out of the 
music, where the hills and valleys, the lights and 
shades, form themselves into one perfect picture — 
up to the human heart that with all God's might 
to succour can bear to see our anguish unrelieved, 
because the suffering of this present time is not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in the sufferers. 

The House had met, and Mr Wynford was in 
London; indeed, he was only down for a few 
days, when he was present at Mr Dunscomb's 
funeral. Mrs Wynford, however, remained at 
Eastley, contrary' to her custom. The day before 
she was to have left for Town with her husband, 
Anthony had been throwing stones into the water 
which lay at the end of the pleasure-ground ; he 
had tried at least a hundred times before to tempt 
Friz in the same way to wet his dainty, woolly 
coat, an indiscretion which that very canny dog- as 
often declined to commit Yet Anthony's interest 
in his efforts to defeat nature and make a water- 
dog of a Pomeranian terrier continued unabated. 
Day after day he coaxed, he threatened, he even 
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tried to push Friz into the uncongenial element, 
all to no purpose. On the afternoon in question, he 
got down close to the edge, and stood on the slope, 
which was so slippery from the past rain that he 
could hardly keep his balance. Just at this point, 
a large willow bent its great, slender arms down to 
the water, and round on the grass at each side. 
It made a pretty picture, with the slight, boyish 
figure, and the dog with his upturned tail frisking 
round in great apparent fuss and excitement, but 
utterly refusing to do as he was bid. Alas ! An- 
thony in his zeal forgot the slipperiness of his foot- 
hold, and in one moment, as he threw a stone away 
with violent gesticulations to Friz, he stumbled, 
and failing to save himself, went straight down 
into the water. A man working in the garden ran 
at his cry ; but Anthony was out again before he 
reached him, the water fortunately not being deep 
at that spot. A very dripping, wobegone little 
creature he looked, whom Friz, though barking 
violently, would by no means come near. By the 
time he reached the house his teeth were chatter- 
ing; and as the day went on, it became evident 
that the delicate child had taken a bad cold, and 
his mother felt she could not leave him the next 
day. Before night more serious symptoms ap- 
peared, and a neighbouring doctor, summoned in 
all haste, decided that a sharp attack of inflamma- 
tion on the lungs was likely to be the result of the 
cold shock when the frame was heated by exercise. 
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For nearly a fortnight Anthony was seriously, 
though not dangerously ill, and his mother watched 
over him with ceaseless care. In after-years she 
looked back upon this illness as the time during 
which she acquired an empire over the mind of 
her boy, which, founded on perfect love, was never 
afterwards shaken. His "Thank you, mother, 
darling," for every little service grew each day 
more touching in its loving tone. Only when he 
was to close his eyes for sleep she left him. He 
loved so to follow her with his longing look as she 
moved about the room or sat by his side, that, as 
he confided one day to his old nurse, " it was hard 
to close his eyes when muddy was in the room." 

There were notes of inquiry from Mrs Moberly, 
but Mrs Wynford did wonder, when she had time 
to think of anything outside Anthony's sick-room, 
that Olive had never driven over. She did not 
know that the girl shrunk from seeing her, as the 
one who, when she heard what had happened, 
would know better than any one else how 
thoroughly confident poor Olive had been of a 
different result. Even when Anthony was con- 
valescent, able to bear Godfrey's rather turbulent 
society, to be carried down-stairs well wrapped up, 
and on sunny mornings to take a turn in the gar- 
den, Mrs Wynford gave herself up entirely to this 
holiday with her children. It was quite clear she 
ought not to leave Anthony until after Easter; 
and oh, how delicious it was ! no entertaining, 
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no anxieties about dinner-parties, and for society 
the questions of the little opening minds looking 
up to her with such devoted worship ; Anthony's 
delightful cleverness, little Godfrey's impulsive 
love, writing long letters with their hindering help 
to papa ; telling them stories by the firelight, with 
Godfrey, who was certainly growing rather heavy, 
stretched at full length in her arms. How could 
she do anything else but let him stay there, when 
he lay down with his little satisfied sigh and his 
favourite saying, " I am in my own proper place 
now, in my mother's arms ? " 

They got a few plants from the gardener, 
in a long wooden box filled with mould, as 
Anthony could not go out to dig in his own 
garden, and these were the children's special prize. 
Never were plants the subjects of such unceasing 
and very peculiar pains. One or two survived, to 
Anthony's great delight ; but the greater number 
succumbed in time to the rigours of his treatment. 
When he was well enough to go out regularly, the 
real enjoyment began. The delicious coolness of 
the air, the freshness and greenness of the spring, 
were almost as new to the mother as to the 
children ; and yet as she drank in health from the 
air off the blue and distant hills, and gazed at the 
broad expanse of bluer sky, she sighed sometimes 
for the living, suffering men and women who tasted 
i^othing of all these beauties ; the hard, careworn 
faces in the close alleys which she knew so well, 
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where the sweet spring only brings a sense of 
closer and more sickly faintness. 

Mrs Wynford's months in London were no mere 
round of selfish pleasure and excitement ; many 
hours in each week were spent in a district of the 
East End ; she had sat at the feet of Him to whom 
one of those weary human souls is more precious 
than every fair scene of earth and sky, who accepts 
a cup of cold water given to one of those thirsty 
ones as a more worthy service than all the worship 
of nature which consists with a heart shut up in 
selfish isolation. She looked forward to a " city 
home," from which the toil and the pain and the 
sadness and the cry of the oppressed should in- 
deed have vanished, but which should echo the 
songs of its gladness from the voices of a ** mul- 
titude which no man could number." 

"It is of no use worrying about the district 
people," she said one day to Miss Williams ; " only 
I do so want to know how they have got through 
the winter, and the Bible-woman's accounts are 
very short I am beginning to long for Easter." 
Meanwhile,, however, there was the nest-building 
to be watched from a safe distance, the boys were 
careful not to go too near ; and the calm growth 
of the leaves and the songs of the birds ; the twit- 
tering of the sparrows, and the full, rich flow of 
ceaseless music from the blackbirds and thrushes, 
and the cawing of the rooks in the tops of the old 
elms in the evening. 
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Nothing escaped the sharp ears and keen eyes 
of the children. How they delighted in the swell- 
ing of the black, glistening ash-buds, and the rosy 
sheaths on the budding spruces ; in the first prim- 
roses in the wood, and the violets in the great beds 
under the garden wall ; and their mother, always 
a true lover of nature, enjoyed it all as much as 
they did. 

Towards the end of March, however, the keen 
winds blew* strongly from the Eastern Siberian 
deserts over the breezy uplands round Eastley, 
and Anthony's cough came back again. 

"Take the children down to Hastings for a 
little while," said the cheery old doctor, noticing 
Mrs Wynford's anxious face; "there is no place 
like it at this time of year. You will be able to 
get our young patient out for a walk nearly every 
day ; if he stays at home, he must be kept in the 
house, and he will take a long time to pick up." 

In a few days Mrs Wynford and her boys were 
established in comfortable lodgings in Warrior 
Square, just away from the noise and wind of the 
Marina, but close enough to the beach for the 
children's happiness on fine days. How they 
enjoyed the packing-up, the bustle, the excite- 
ment of the change ; all the cares which press so 
heavily on us older people are such sources of 
exuberant enjoyment in that golden season of 
childhood When all that is new is delightful. 

The children, fortunate in a few fine mornings, 

X 
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soon explored all the glories which lay within 
reach of their active little feet. Three or four 
days after their arrival they came in to dinner 
thoroughly done up ; Miss Williams had taken 
them, at their own earnest request, along the top 
of the cliffs beyond the town. It was very 
delightful; but poor little Godfrey's legs ached 
sadly, as they reached home only just in time for 
luncheon. Yet the sun streaming in with its full 
summer radiance — the day was far in advance 
of the season — was very tempting for further 
rambles. Godfrey sighed" as he thought how dull 
it would be to remain in the house during all the 
long hours of the afternoon. At last a brilliant 
thought struck him. 

"Muddy," he said, "when are we to have a 
drive ? Other mammas take their little children 
out with them ; when are you going to give your 
little boys a drive } " 

Mrs Wynford glanced at the high blue sky, 

crossed only by a few ghost-like films of fleecy 

clouds. 

"No time like the present, Godfrey," she said. 

" Thomas shall order a carriage for three o'clock, 

and we shall all go for a nice, long drive." 

" Thank you, dear mother, how delightful!" said 
both the children at once, dropping their knives 
and forks to clap hands in their glee; "and we 
will be so quiet and good until three o'clock." 

" Yes, and rest too," said tired little Godfrey. 
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When the hour came, the boys were in ecstasies. 
Such a nice carriage; those horses looked as if 
they could go fast — not fat, like those at Eastley ; 
only Anthony thought the driver's coat looked a 
little shabby near Thomas's. They were so busy 
looking at everything as they went along, that Mrs 
Wynford and Miss Williams enjoyed a charming 
tete-a-tete y only disturbed now and then by some 
great outburst of delight, as their small compan- 
ions caught peeps of the blue sea from the wooded 
heights, or counted the small, white sails glisten- 
ing upon the smooth surface of 'the water. At 
last it was time to return, and, descending the hills, 
they entered St Leonard's at its extreme end. 

" O poor man ! " said little Godfrey, his great 
eyes clouded with compassion as he watched a 
feeble invalid who was being helped out of his 
carriage. " Look, muddy, did you ever see such 
a thin, white face ; look — look." 

Mrs Wynford turned her head at last to satisfy 
the child, and relieve herself from the vigorous 
pulls at the sleeve of her cloak, with which he 
enforced his request. Why did she start, and call 
to Thomas to have the carriage stopped } " Can 
it be } No, impossible 1 but it is so like him ; I 
must satisfy myself" 

Miss Williams was utterly amazed ; she saw 
only the bent, thin back of a tall man, who leaned 
heavily on a servant, followed by a lady who was 
a stranger to her. In a moment they had all dis- 
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appeared into their house, and the door was closed 
behind them. 

" Just draw into the pavement, and let me out," 
Mrs Wynford said. " That, gentleman was so like 
Mr Cox ; you remember him, do you not, Miss 
Williams ? I must ask who he is." 

Mrs Wynford only waited for the door to be 
opened, and got out herself. She was strangely 
moved, and she would not trust Thomas's in- 
quiries. There was hardly time to think how 
awkward it seemed to stand thus at a stranger's 
door waiting for admission, when her knock was 
answered by the same servant who had helped the 
sick man into the house. 

" Is Mr Somers Cox staying here 1 " It was such 
a bare question, but the answer was expected with 
feverish anxiety. 

"Yes, ma'am/* the man hesitated as he said; 
** but he has not seen any one yet, he is still very 
weak." 

" Will you mention my name } " Mrs Wynford 
said ; "just say I called to inquire, and then you 
can tell me about his illness." 

The servant needed no second bidding, a bell 
which rang at the moment hastening his steps 
He was back again in a moment. 

"Mr Cox has heard your voice, madam," he 
said, " and he begs you will go up directly.'* 

Mrs Wynford would not delay — she kne^v how 
trying agitation was to an invalid ; she only 
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waited to say, " What has been the matter ? I did 
not know Mr Cox was ill." 

" It was a bad brain-fever, ma'am ; but now he 
is only very weak and low. Maybe you can cheer 
him, a little ; there is something on his mind, it is 
my belief, though he is patient and gentle as a 
lamb." 

" You may tell the lady in my carriage to go 
home, and that I shall return alone," was all the 
reply. 

Very quietly Mrs Wynford entered the drawing- 
room. Somers tried to rise to shake hands, but he 
sank back again upon his sofa. He was alone— his 
sister had gone to take off her out-of-door wrap- 
pings ; and his visitor had time, as she sat down 
beside him, to notice the sad change which the 
fierce ravages of disease had made in one who 
only a short time since exulted in the full perfection 
of the strength of his manhood. It was not only the 
sad lines of pain on the brow, the drawn and marked 
features whose rounded comeliness had all been 
consumed in the fiery furnace, not the thinness of 
the long hand that was languidly extended by the 
shrunken and nerveless arm that moved Mrs Wyn- 
ford so that the tears rose to her tr^ts and coursed 
unchecked down her cheeks. It was the sadness 
of the fine face, with no light of hope in it, in con- 
trast with her last sight of it, glowing with high 
purpose and love and energy. 

Somers controlled himself by an effort, as his 
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valet still stood in the doorway waiting for 
orders. 

"Tell Miss Cox," he said, "that Mrs Wynford is 
with me, and that I wish to see her alone." 

Not one word was spoken until the door was 
closed, and then Somers said, *' How did you 
come here ? To see you was the only wish that 
remained to me, and I never hoped that it could 
be granted ; I am used to disappointment." 

** Why did you never let us know of your ill- 
ness i " Mrs Wynford could hardly get the words 
out through her tears. 

** The stricken deer likes to die alone,** Somers 
said ; " I did not want any one to know until — 
until I was gone ; and I made Mary promise not 
to write to you as soon as I could speak again. It 
seemed more than I could bear to be pitied and 
looked on as a burden ; only the last few days I 
yearned to see you just once — I only asked just to 
see you once." 

It seemed as if even these few words were too 
great an effort, and Somers lay back faint and ex- 
hausted. In a moment he lifted himself up, vrhile 
a burning spot of hectic glowed on each cheek. 

" Promise me," he said almost fiercely, ** that 
you will not tell her you have seen or heard of me ; 
promise me she shall never know how I was 
wounded to death. I could not bear it ; or go and 
leave me, I never asked you to come." 

Mrs Wynford knew that the chafing of the 
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galled heart could only be met by the gentlest 
soothing ; the eyes looked fiercely determined to 
have an answer. 

" No one shall ever hear anything without your 
own consent// she said ; ** I think you know you 
may trust me. I fear I have tired you. There is 
my address ; I will come again gladly whenever 
you send for me." 

" Forgive me, I am a brute," Somers said, the 
tears he was too feeble to restrain filling his eyes ; 
" but would you really come to-morrow morning. 
Seeing you has upset me — a very little is too 
much for a dying man. I could see you at twelve 
o'clock, but I hardly dare ask it." 

"I shall be delighted," Mrs Wynford said. 
*' Good-bye, then, for the present. May I tell your 
. old friend Anthony that I have seen you ? — he has 
been ill too." . 

The little change of thought steadied the shaken 
nerves for a moment, and Mrs Wynford passed 
out. As she went down-stairs Miss Cox came out 
of the sitting-room next to the hall door, and tak- 
ing her by both hands, drew her in and shut the 
door. There was only a slight acquaintance be- 
tween the two women, but we are not ceremonious 
in the depths of sorrow. There slowly, bit by bit, 
with tears and sobs the loving sister poured out 
the tale of the trouble that had overwhelmed them. 
Part of it Mrs Wynford knew before ; she had 
heard of the failure of Gore and Hornby's Bank, 
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of the maddening losses which left their mark even 
on the great heart of London society, and carried 
woe and desolation to quiet parsonages and un- 
known country homes, arid modest retreats of 
widowed and helpless women. She knew that the 
gigantic fabric, to whose reputation so many had 
confided their all without hesitation, had tottered 
to its foundation, and buried in its ruin the hopes 
and the peace of thousands — that the descendant of 
one, whose name was justly held in honour for 
noble deeds, stood at the bar of his country's laws 
on something very like a criminal prosecution ; 
but she had no clue which could help her to con- 
nect these events, of which every one talked, with 
Somers Cox. 

"All the money my father lodged for him, as 
well as what he had had advanced from Cox's, 
was at Gore and Hornby's," sobbed poor Miss 
Cox. " We thought it was as safe as in the Bank 
of England ; we never heard a word. Oh ! why 
did no one warn us ? All that dreadful day we were 
in the country enjoying ourselves with some friends 
who wanted to see poor Somers, and could not 
come up to town. We little knew what was going 
on. When we got back, we drove straight to the 
hotel, and Somers turned into the coffee-room, 
while I went up-stairs. He took up a paper, and 
the first thing he saw was Gore and Hornby's 
failure. A man who was in the room said he fell 
down without a sound, as if he had been shot. 
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with the newspaper clenched in his hand. I 
thought he was dead when they carried him 
up-stairs, he looked so white and rigid; and for 
hours there was no sign of life, except that the 
doctor who was sent for said he could feel his 
pulse. Oh I it was hideous to see him lying 
there with that horrid paper still in his hand, 
which could not be opened. I was very wicked ; 
I thought I should like to bring one of these bad 
men — for I am sure they must have been very bad 
— to look at him lying dead, and then reproach 
him as his murderer. I wanted them to feel how 
miserable they had made me ; and even yet I 
often fear they have killed him — he has no wish for 
life now, poor fellow ! " 

" I trust and believe he will get well now," Mrs 
Wynford said, " He is very weak, but the disease 
seems to have been thoroughly conquered ; he is 
quite himself again." 

" Yes, that is such a mercy. At first, on that 
dreadful evening, when he moved, it was only with 
groans, and it seemed as if he could not open his 
eyes. And then the violent delirium came on ; 
it was so terrible in that strange place, and his 
dear voice sounded so strained, and he used to 
sing in a terrible, unnatural sort of way, and laugh 
too ; and often I heard your name and Ethel — I do 
not know who that is — but always in confusion. 
And then he could not catch his thoughts, his 
memory was so gone, and he would appeal to me 
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to help him, and I could not, as I did not know 
anything of the scenes on which his mind ran. 
Oh ! it was so distressing I When he grew 
calmer, he would talk all day long to our darling 
mother, and ask her why she did not come for 
him, and tell her he would know her though she 
was changed to a bright angel. It nearly broke 
my heart, it was so touching to hear him ; but 
that is all past, and happily he remembers nothing 
of his illness but the great pain in his head, from 
which he still suffers at times." 

Mingling her tears with those of the loving 
sister, and promising to come again next day, Mrs 
Wynford took her leave, henceforth to be a con- 
stant visitor at that sad lodging-house. Somers 
learned to watch eagerly for her coming, and the 
hopeless look was less strongly marked on his 
face when he smiled, with something like pleasure, 
at her approach. The rich grapes from London, 
which Mrs Wynford ventured to send for to tempt 
his appetite; the flowers from Eastley, to make 
his rooms more home-like, were accepted with a 
frankness and generosity she hardly dared to hope 
for in the embittered spirit. When she had stolen 
into his heart with her womanly softness, her con- 
stant forbearance and thoughtfulness, she tried 
little by little to combat the depression which laid 
him low. 

" You must never use that word ' forsaken * in 
speaking of yourself again," she said one day, her 
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eyes bent down over her work — it is so much easier 
to speak when your listener knows you are not 
looking at him ; " there was only One who was 
truly forsaken, and He bore it for our sins, not for 
His own, that no one might ever again know such 
a desolation. The eyes that looked on St Peter 
when he denied Him are looking at you now, — ^you 
who have forgotten Him, — and asking you not to 
turn away from Him in your trouble to bitter, 
hard thoughts, that only make you more miser- 
able/' 

Somers made no answer, but he did not resent 
the remark. Little by little he began to open his 
heart ; and his sister, with the true love which can 
bear being set aside for a time for the benefit of 
the beloved one, seeing how much good Mrs 
Wynford's visits did him, left them much alone 
together. Soon there was no question of life or 
death. But facing the world again with such 
changed conditions brought no joy to Somers ; 
indeed, his gloom seemed to deepen. One fine, 
bright day Mrs Wynford found him in his arm- 
chair by the window, gazing upon the sunny sea 
and white shingle studded with groups of merry, 
playful children. The brilliant flowers on the 
table near him were glowing their brightest, all 
their touches of crimson heightened by the kisses 
of the sunbeams, and the sweet scent of the 
violets, nestling in their bed of downy green moss, 
ivas wafted on the air. It was hardly a scene in 
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which to feel miserable, yet the eyes that turned 
to greet Mrs Wynford were dim and blurred by 
tears, and the stooping figure and worn face looked 
sad and broken. 

" I am so out of tune for brightness," he said, 
answering her unspoken question, " that all this 
gaiety of nature makes me feel sadder than usual; 
it seems so hard that every one and everything 
should be happy while I sink a crushed atom, 
with no more mark than one of those stones the 
children are flinging into the waves. My life has 
been a sad failure." 

The old saying, " Heaven is made for those who 
have failed in this world," rose on the moment to 
Mrs Wynford's lips, and she went on, ''You know 
how Robertson interpreted this by the cross, which 
in the sight of the world was a failure. I think 
that even in this life, after the cross, after some 
great trial like yours, dear Somers, there comes a 
resurrection to a 'new life, often a much higher and 
richer one than the old could ever have been " 

** There can be no life with a broken heart," he 
answered in his weakness and misery, " and mine 
is broken past mending — used up, stock, lock, and 
barrel ; that is about the state of the case." 

"Even so," Mrs Wynford said, with a sHght 
smile at the boyish words that gave hope that 
things were not quite as bad as they looked ; " a 
great deal of good work has been done in the 
world with broken hearts. It is the storms that 
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test the trunk of the tree which looks so strohg, 
but is all soft inside, and gives with the first blast. 
Strip off the bark, and you see whether there is 
good wood inside, or worthless, crumbling mouldi- 
ness. Your bark has been touched, and I want 
you to show that the good sterling substance has 
only been uncovered by the sharp knif^. The 
pears you had yesterday both looked good until 
they were cut open, and then you saw that one 
was rotten and worthless, and the other sound at 
the core." 

"That is all very well," sighed poor Somers, 
** but I nave no heart to care what I do now. 
What is the use ? I must live somehow, I suppose; 
but my motive is gone, I must never think of her 
any more. I was so full of my ambition, I knew 
exactly what I wanted to do, and there was 
always hope. I wanted to win fortune for her, 
to worship her with years of noble deeds, I felt 
like a bird soaring straight up to the sun ; now I 
am like a poor, wounded thing, with its wing 
broken, that can only flutter and pant on the 
grass. A knock on the head, to put it out of its 
misery, is the only boon to such, and even that is 
denied to me." 

" Shall I read to you a little ?" Mrs Wynford said. 

*' Yes, please ; our book is on the table, within 
your reach, I think." 

Mrs Wynford took up " Macmillan's Bible-Teach- 
ings in Nature." She had chosen it as not exciting 
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Somers, as the quietest tale of human life was 
sure to do; his refined and rather poetical mind 
was fully alive to the word-painting, the minute and 
lifelike descriptions, the exquisite parablism which 
made the book so great a favourite with Mrs 
Wynford, while his naturally reverent mind 
enjoyed the tracing everything to the marvellous 
adaptations of a perfect will which is its highest 
charm. 

" I think this must have its place amongst my 
twenty books, only I do not know which to put 
away," Mrs Wynford said, as she prepared to read. 
" I think of keeping a book, and asking the visi- 
tors at Eastley all to write in it, with this question, 
*If you might only have twenty books, what 
should they be ? ' I am sure, if they would only be 
honest, I should arrive at a pretty fair idea of 
their characters." 

Somers only smiled ; Mrs Wynford often spoke 
of Eastley as if his being there again was a 
settled thing ; but he had not yet learned even to 
think of the spot on which he had last seen Ethi 
without wincing. 

There was silence for some time in the quiet 
room as the reading went on. The low, soft musi: 
of the sweetly-modulated voice soothed the in- 
valid ; you could hardly have heard the worc^ 
at the other side of the room, but there Avas n: 
weakness in the deep, clear tones and firm utte- 
ance. 
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At the end of the sad story of the poor Russian 
gentleman who was buried in a crevasse too- deep 
to be reached by the ropes his guides carried, and 
who died in lingering misery, frozen in that icy 
embrace, before others could be procured, Somers 
exclaimed, *' How very dreadful ! I wish we had 
not come upon such a horror, it will haunt us for 
the day ; and as we can do nothing, what is the use 
of feeling ? I hate sad books on that account ; 
they give positive pain, and there is no pleasure in 
suffering which might be avoided." 

" And yet," said Mrs Wynford, " I could not help 
thinking as I read that you were in much the same 
state as that unfortunate man." 

Somers positively laughed. "Well," he said, 
'* you are turning Job's comforter. I thought you 
always said I wanted rousing, and now you say I 
am like a wretched creature who died by inches. 
What do you mean, Mrs Wynford } " 

" Not like him in his end, I hope," was the 
answer, " only in his danger. You see, he started 
with ropes that would have been long enough for 
lesser dangers ; but he came to a peril of which he 
had never thought, for which he had made no pro- 
vision, and he was lost because he had no rope 
that was equal to such a case." 

" Still I cannot see what that has to do with me," 
Somers said, rather amused. 

Mrs Wynford spoke slowly and seriously. " I 
think," she said, " if I may speak to you as a mother, 
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and one who loves you deeply, that you started 
with two ropes which would have helped you 
through many dangers." 

" What were they?" asked Somers. *' You know 
you may say what you like to me, and very kind 
of you to care what becomes of me." 

"First you had been carefully and religiously 
trained by your sainted mother. To you there 
was some reality in your creed, and you looked on 
ouF Lord as a sort of beautiful ideal of perfec- 
tion ; you could never have been an infidel, could 
you ? " 

" No, not that, at all events," Somers said. ** In 
my blackest time, when even God seemed s^ainst 
me, I used to wish I could." 

** Then there was yoMv love for Ethel ; the 
thought of her would always have kept you from 
finding pleasure in anything lower than she could 
approve of. You wanted to be worthy of her in 
heart and life, as well as in fortune ; you could not 
have become an immoral man or a drunkard, a 
gambler or a spendthrift. Am I still right '> " 

" Certainly. Even now that hope is gone, I 
could not bear that she should despise me ; but 
that is all over." Somers* tone was very hopeless 
and dejected. 

" Do you not see then that you also have beec 
plunged into a totally unexpected danger ; and the 
two ropes which would have helped you in otb« 
cases have proved too short ?"^ 
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" What is the use of telling me that ? '* Somers 

said ; " I know it but too well. I do not need to be 

reminded that nothing lies before me but a death 

in life of lingering torture." 

"Not so," said Mrs Wynford, laying her hand 

on the arm which was propped by the elbow of the 

chair, and there were tears in her eyes and in her 

voice as she spoke, ** there is a rope even now hung 

out to help you if you will only lay hold upon it. 

Take the blessed Lord Jesus as your Master ; ask 

Him to guide the life which lies before you ; set 

your heart, which has been shaken from its earthly 

resting-place, on the home to come, which shall 

endure for ever, and even here and now you will 

find in the energy and hope of living for God, a joy 

and peace which the most prosperous earthly lot, 

with the curse of passing away written across its 

choicest treasures, can never give without Him.^' 

" The carriage waits, ma'am," said the footman 

opening the door at this moment. 

" You have given me something to think of," 

Somers said, taking his friend's hand in both his 

own. 

She was gone in a moment ; but he stood up, 

weak as he was, to watch her as she stepped into 

the carriage and drove away, surrounded by the 

restless, delighted boys, who jumped with pleasure 

at her coming. 

" God for ever bless her ! " he said fervently. It 

ivas not the only prayer from the lips of those 

Y 
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ready to perish whidi followed one who used heart 
and life with the minor gifts of po^on and fortune, 
aad the still more ensnarii^ powers of female in- 
£ue=oe, cot to attract to herself, but to lead to a 
krgher and holier devotKHL 



CHAPTEB XVIII. 

% 

AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 

Anthony was decidedly better when Mr Wynford 
came down to St Leonard's for the Easter recess. 

^* I see no reason in the world," he said, " why we 
should not take the children back to Eastley, and 
then go up to Town together. I cannot do with- 
out you any longer, my dear ; people are begin- 
ning to think there has been a separation by 
mutual consent between us. Staying at home 
with a child who fell into the water is a pitch of 
maternal affection which the nineteenth century 
finds it difficult to believe in." 

Mrs Wynford laughed. " You need not threaten 
me with the vengeance of Mrs Grundy," she said. 
*' I shall be glad to go to Town ; Anthony is really 
well now, and I am quite happy about Somers 
Cox." 

" How much he seems to have improved in 
mind and body ! " said Mr Wynford. 

" Yes. At first I was very fearful ; then it 
seemed as if the chances were about equal ; he 
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might live or die, he might soften or grow hard 
and cold. But now the worst is over ; and just as 
the days grow longer almost without our seeing it 
when we have passed the twenty-third of December, 
so I can only know what progress he has made by 
looking back to what he was a little time since." 

" He told me yesterday," Mr Wynford said, 
" that he thought the real starting-point was one 
day that you spoke to him about a Russian who 
fell into a crevasse in the Alps, and who had no 
rope long enough to save him. He did not tell 
me the story very lucidly, but he seemed to have 
grasped your thought, and that is the principal 
thing. He tells me now he has some thought of 
taking holy orders. I said very little ; I wanted 
to know first what you think about it, as you 
always say it is a mistake for soldiers in general to 
become clei^ymen.** 

" Yes ; but I am sure you will agree with me 
that this is quite a case by itself," Mrs Wynford 
said, with glistening tyes. *' Oh, I am so glad, so 
thankful ! " 

•' He spoke very humbly and nicely about it," 
Mr W)mford answered. " He knew he was very 
unworthy, but he did long, he said, to tell others 
of the comfort he had found in his own sorrow. 
At the same time, I must confess I do not see 
how his case differs from that of many others." 

"He is still so young," replied Mrs W)mford, 
that he has plenty of time to acquire ease in 
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speaking and the habits of thought which a clergy- 
man requires ; besides, he is naturally well gifted 
in these points, and he has a splendid voice. Then 
he was brought up religiously, so that he has not 
the very alphabet of our faith to learn, as is the 
case with many young men ; and he has already 
left the army, and is thrown by God's providence 
out of his former mode of life. If he were in the 
dragoons to-day, I should say, Stay where you 
are, and serve God by life and lip ; but I dare not 
be found to hinder if he throws away all thoughts 
of worldly ambition to work perhaps in some 
obscure parish, or as a missionary to the heathen 
in foreign lands. Who knows what might happen 
if only he would release me from my promise not 
to speak of him to Ethel ? " 

** My dear, you -are growing romantic ; do, pray, 
let match-making alone," Mr Wynford said. " If 
we are to leave to-morrow afternoon, do you not 
think you had better pay your farewell visit to- 
day ? I can walk down with you, and settle 
some accounts in the town while you are with 
Mr Cox." 

It was a drizzling, miserable afternoon ; the 
area railings along the Marina were dripping with 
wet, and the sloppy pavement was by no means 
agreeable for walking on. But Mrs Wynford was 
determined to see Somers, and set off for his 
lodgings fortified by waterproof and goloshes, her 
husband picking his way by her side, considerably 
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more disgusted with the state of the weather than 
she was. 

Throwing off her soaked wrappings, she looked 
as fresh and unruffled when she was announced in 
the drawing-room as if she had just come out of a 
bandbox, as Somers afterwards expressed it. Per- 
haps Mrs Wynford's stately beauty, her frank, open 
affection, so pure and freely acknowledged, hei 
graceful figure, and even the soft harmony of her 
rich, quiet silks and velvets, had as much to do 
with the improvement in that very changed young 
man as any words she had spoken. Certain it was 
that Somers had seldom looked better than when 
he stood up to meet her with the usual cordial 
welcome and handshaking, and '' How do you 
do ? " and " How good of you to come out on such 
a day ! I could not have hoped -to see you." He 
really was delighted to see his friend ; perhaps 
that brought some of the glow to his face. He 
had conquered the stoop with the returning 
strength of his young manhood; and now, as \& 
stood before her so tall, with a figure peculiarly 
well-proportioned, and the repose of power in his 
loose, muscular limbs, with his deep eyes and 
straight features, and winning, unselfish face, so 
pathetically deepened by its trials, Mrs Wynford 
thought she had seldom seen a handsomer maa 
The hopeless, aimless look was gone ; the 'wean* 
apathy had given place to the energy of hope and 
the desire for action. The nobleness of a thorough 
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gentleman, unselfish, unafiected, and at his ease, 
had never left him ; but to-day more than ever 
his bearing had the great charm which can only 
be expressed by the term " high bred/* 

'* Let me stir up the fire," he said ; " we want a 
glow this dull day. I think the weather and I are 
in opposition. Do you remember how low I was 
one very fine day when you came in } — and now 
that we have a grey, out-of-date day, I am in better 
spirits than I have known for a long time ; not 
that the weather has much to do with it. Has Mr 
Wynford told you what I spoke of to him } " 

" Yes ; and I am so glad, so thankful ! " answered 
Mrs Wynford. 

Somers jumped up and poked the already huge 

fire with quite unnecessary energy in his delight. 

" Then it really does seem as if I might think of 

it.^'* he said. "I was afraid j'^^ would think me 

very presumptuous. Mary was enchanted when I 

spoke of it to her — dear Mary ! what a precious 

sister she has been to me — but she did not know 

as you do how very wicked and rebellious I was, 

and then it seems so like giving God the dregs of 

life." 

"Yes; but then we must remember," Mrs 
^Vynford said, " that God sees every thought. He 
does not need the actions of a life, as man must 
do, to prove to Him that our feelings are right 
towards Him. He knows at this moment why you 
-^vish to give to Him the service of your life ; 
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others can only know it by your steady on- 
going." 

"*We love Him because He first loved us/" 
Somers said very seriously in a low voice, *' I found 
that verse marked in my precious mother's Bible. 
Her prayer has indeed been answered ; I have 
learned to love it What a weary round, ending 
only in a dark and hopeless gloom, life would be 
to me now without the Friend I have found in its 
pag^s." 

There was silence for a few moments. Mrs 
Wynford, though her heart overflowed with joy and 
gratitude, could not trust herself to utter a word ; 
and Somers was no less moved. It was not easy 
to him to speak of what he felt so deeply. 

"I do not think there will be any difficulty 
about money," he said at last ; " there are a few 
hundreds left from the wreck, the remains of the 
price of my commission, not yet paid in. I can 
live on this, with economy, until I take my degree, 
for I am determined to go to Oxford. I fear tiiere 
is some of the old leaven still remaining ; I could 
not bear to take orders except from Oxford or 
Cambridge." 

'* Will your father not help in any way ? " 

" I could not wish him to do so, even if he 
would ; he has borne all the expense of my illness. 
Besides, he wrote very decidedly to say I had 
made my own bed, and now I must lie on it. I 
did think he might have spared me until I asked 
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him for help ; but no doubt he thought it best. 
No," Somers went on, his eyes very firmly fixed 
on the brightest spot in the fire, " I shall be a penni- 
less curate, and no mistake ; perhaps living in 
lodgings in a narrow street, and dining on a burnt 
chop, served up by a slip-shod, shock-headed 
maid-of-all-work. I have looked at it on all sides, 
and I still say, if I may only go down into the 
mire to help some of those noble, misguided 
artisans of ours, or some poor, down-trodden 
working-men out of it, I shall not mind soiling my 
hands a little in the process. They have been 
precious little use in the world while I kept them 
so white and clean/' 

Mrs Wynford smiled. " I quite agree with you," 
she said; "to help the lowest human creature is 
nobler work than the most dilettante life of luxury. 
But I must not stay very long to-day ; Anthony 
IS really well now, and we have fixed to return 
home to-morrow ; Mr Wynford can only remain a 
few days longer away from Town.'* 

Somers started. He had hardly allowed himself 

to think how soon this pleasant intercourse must 

be broken, though he was shortly to leave St 

Leonard's to read, as he had now determined, 

-with some clergyman. His expressions of regret 

sounded to himself very commonplace; he felt 

constrained and damped. " You cannot imagine," 

lie said, " how grateful I feel for all your kindness 

to me, or how lonely I shall be when you are gone. 
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I can never tell you what I owe you ; every hope 
that makes life worth having seemed dead when 
you came ; I am indebted to you for every thought 
of penitence and purity and goodness and hope 
which has risen upon me since my trouble." 

•" Not to me, dear friend," Mrs Wynford said, "but 
to God, who can send His reviving cordials and 
healing balm by strange and weak hands at times. 
I have one favour to ask of you, and you surely 
will not refuse me." 

" What is it } " Somers repliecl eagerly. " Can 
it be possible that I can do anything for you; 
only let me know I wish it was something diffi- 
cult ; but I fear there is no chance of that" 

" I fear it may be difficult ; but if you will only 
nerve yourself for it, I am sure you will have no 
reason to regret it. Will you come back with us 
to Eastley } Think what a pleasure it would be 
to us." 

Somers flushed crimson, and then grew white to 
his very lips. " I could not do it," he said ; " ask 
me anything else — anything but that." 

" Well then, will you let me speak of you ; may 
I tell our friends that I have seen you, and that 
you are goirig to become a clergyman — only just 
that ? " 

"You try me hard," Somers said from between 
his closed teeth. "Why do you torture me.? I 
have no right to refuse what you wish ; but it is 
not like you to take advantage of my gratitude to 
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inflict on me such a trial Why should I be pitied 
and talked over by all the gossips in the country ? 
Why will you not give me time to retrieve? I 
thought you were quite different from the general 
run of women, who are always dying to tell every- 
thing they know." 

** If you take it in that way, there is no more to 
be said," Mrs Wynford answered rather coldly. 

Somers was privileged to speak to her in a way 
that no one else would dream of doing ; but this 
was a little too strong, even from him. The tone 
recalled him at once to a sense of how wrong he 
had been, and he was profuse in his apologies and 
self-condemnations. There was little time for 
these, however, as a few moments afterwards Mr 
Wynford called to fetch his wife. 

"No doubt you have fully discussed your 
scheme," he said, shaking Somers warmly by the 
hand; "you will be higher in favour than ever 
now, Cox. Mrs Wynford was once good enough 
to say that the only thing She wished changed in 
me was that I had been a curate in Pentonville ; 
she thinks it such a noble life. When are you 
coming down to see us at Eastley ? You see I 
must carry her off now, I cannot let you monopo- 
lise her altogether." There was a world of quiet, 
perfect trust and love in Mr Wynford's glance at 
his wife as he spoke. Strong in his knowledge 
that the unutterable tenderness, the self-abandon- 
ment of love, which a woman can feel but for one 
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in her life, was all his own, he delighted in the far- 
spreading influence which radiated from the centre 
of his home over an ever-widening circle. 

Somers bowed low as he took Mrs Wynford's 
outstretched hand. " My highest hope," he said, 
"is that Mrs Wynford will forget my faults, and 
remember only how much I owe her ; it is my 
solitary claim on her recollection." Recovering 
himself more thoroughly, he said, " How grieved 
Mary will be to have missed you ; she was obliged 
to go out this afternoon, wet as it was," 

" Then will you be very unselfish, and spare her 
to me for an hour this evening after dinner } Let 
me send Thomas up with a fly for her at eight 
o'clock, and Mr Wynford shall bring her back 
again ; I know you can hardly get on without 
your own man yet. Now you surely will not deny 
me this request } " 

•' I should indeed be cruel to Mary to do so ; I 
can promise you that she will be delighted to go," 
answered Somers. 

"Good-bye, then," once again Mrs Wynford 
said ; " I wish you would give us hope of a speedy 
meeting again." 

Somers sighed, and pressed the hand he held. 
Not even then, moved as he was, would he g^ve 
any acknowledgment to the idea that he might 
one day again visit the scenes he had left with 
such high hopes. The stream had led him, he 
told himself, to quite another sea than the sunny 
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ocean of his expectations. For him henceforth 
there could be nothing in common with the 
pleasure-boats which glided luxuriously about, in 
the calm with music and laughter ; his was a 
place in the lifeboat, amidst night's darkness, and 
the howling of the wind and the surging of the 
seas, to rescue, if it might be, one here and there 
from the creaking timbers and sinking hulks of the 
abounding wrecks, too thankful if, straining every 
nerve and muscle in his heavy toil, he could quiet 
the gnawing pain at his heart. 

Mrs Wynford and Mary Cox thoroughly enjoyed 
their hour together. Women, notwithstanding the 
false idea which many men entertain of their jea- 
lous rivalry, are naturally demonstrative and soft in 
their affections, and consequently find a pleasure 
in each other's society which they do not feel in 
that of the most favoured members of the male sex. 
Kissing and hand-pressing, and caressing in its 
many forms, are a positive enjoyment to most 
\vomen — ^the overflow of feelings that must find 
expression. As these delights can only expand 
in the society of their sisters, they retire into a 
' sanctuary of sympathetic female friendship with an 
alacrity which is as displeasing as it is incompre- 
liensible to mankind in general. 
^ Mary Cox was the plain one, the sensible elder 
^sister, the best-beloved member of her family, and 
ner affection for her brother amounted almost to 
i dolatry. Mrs Wynford told her all she knew of 
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Somers' love for Ethel Dunscomb — ^that, of course, 
she already suspected, from his expressions during 
his illness — ^and also what she surmised of the girl's 
feelings towards him. 

" If he would <tniy release me from my promise," 
Mrs Wynford said, " I should still have a faint 
hope ; but now my lips are sealed." 

"Everything looks so dark for Somers," poor 
Mary said, " I try to keep up, and to encourage 
him ; but I see nothing but clouds. At one time 
I was tempted to say he was quite forsaken — I do 
not feel that now ; but I have ceased to hope that 
he may have a happy, prosperous life. I am only 
thankful that my mother was taken from the evil 
to come ; how she would have grieved ! Mrs 
Wynford, I cannot forgive those men ; it is by no 
fault of his own he is plunged into poverty." 

''Is not that something to be thankful for?'* 
Mrs Wynford replied. •' Think what the misery o: 
those must be who see in all they suffer the just 
fruit of their own wrongdoing ; and if the sin be 
not repented of and foigiven, think of the awful 
coming retribution. Dear Mary, yours is not the 
bitterest cup ; learn to pray for those who have t: 
drink it." 

Somers shrunk so sensitively from all mentioi 
of the past, that the name of Harry Keith ha- 
never passed his lips in all his long talks iwith Mr: 
Wynford. Had it not been for this, she wou- 
probably have heard the story of the Higlilander -i 
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dastardly desertion of Olive, and of his engagement 
to Miss Medlicott No suspicion of the true state 
of affairs had reached her, however, and she was 
utterly aghast, and incapable of uttering more 
than a startled sound, between a cry and a groan, 
as she read the first announcement in the mar- 
riages in the Times the day after her return to 
Eastley. 

" Read that," she said, pointing to the obnoxious 
paragraph as Mr Wynford lifted his head from the 
interesting details of a contested election, and the 
brilliant speech in which the Conservative candi- 
date, yielding to the amenities of the hustings, 
had described the Liberal government at present 
in office as cheats and public robbers, and confis- 
cators and surly adventurers, who could not even 
give a civil answer to a civil question. He took 
the supplement, much relieved to find that his 
attention was required to the announcement of a 
marriage, not of a death, as he had feared from 
the excitement his usually calm wife had shown, 
and read, half-aloud — 

" On the — th instant, at St George's, Hanover 

Square, by the Archbishop of , assisted by 

the Hon. and Rev. Robert Styles, Harry Montague 
Keith, late Captain — Dragoon Guards, only son 
of Sir Thomas Keith, Bart, of Gronort, to Nora, 
only child of the late John Medlicott, Esq, of 

£arham Towers, shire," 

"Strange enough! Why, I thought you told 
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me he was as good as engaged to that sweet h'ttle 
Olive Moberly ? '' 

"So I thought, and so she thought. O poor 
child, poor child ! I do hope she has not taken it 
too much to heart ; it will be a terrible blow to 
her. Wretch ! " Mrs Wynford went on, her indig- 
nation stirred to the uttermost, " and all the time 
that he was stealing that poor, innocent child's 
heart he was no doubt just amusing himself, and 
was engaged to this other girl." 

" Shameful conduct ! " her husband answered ; 
'' all the more so that no outward punishment can 
reach it But there is the comfort of knowing 
that he was quite unworthy of her ; a man who 
could act in so mean a manner would be incap- 
able of making a girl like Olive happy. She is 
well rid of him." 

It might all be true enough, but Mrs Vfyniord 
much doubted whether Olive would see it in that 
light ; her fear was that the girl had given away 
her heart so that she could never take it back — that 
she had poured out that rare love which can Sur- 
vive esteem and respect, and forgive all, even dis- 
honour and falsehood, but which, if once the vase 
into which it flowed be broken, is as water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up again. 
The fountain from which such a stieam has sprung 
is dead and dry for evermore if it be not shone 
and rained upon by the tender influences which 
are its due recompense. It may break, but never 
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again can such waters of blessing issue from it to 
refresh the thirsty ground. 

" Oh ! if it had been any one but Olive," Mrs 
Wynford almost wailed, "I should have more 
hope; but I tremble to think what will be the 
end of this. Her surroundings are so uncon- 
genial." 

'* You take a very gloomy view, my dear," said 
Mr Wynford, who, with all his kindness of heart> 
^vas by no means a feminine-minded man, and 
could hardly be expected to understand the case, 
•** I have no doubt what you say is quite true ; but 
5et us hope it is not the whole truth. Could you 
tiot drive over and see Olive, and bring her back 
<with you if possible.^ She could not long continue 
tsad in your company ; if you approved, she might 
go up to town with us ; she must learn to forget.'* 

" I should like very much indeed to go to Lowen- 
cester after luncheon," said Mrs Wynford. " I must 
see Olive in any case ; I own I am not sanguine 
about her." Mrs Wynford, you see, was not a 
masculine-minded woman ; and she knew that it 
^vas easier to the feminine nature to say ** forget " 
than to do it. 

It was a day in which it is hard to believe that 
Ave are to be brought face to face with great 
sorrows, crushing in their cruel embrace all the 
light and joy out of a human life, inexorable in 
their steady pressure, whether the victim writhe in 

agony like a mangled worm, or meet them with a 

z 
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poor pretence of heroism prolonging the torture. 
The valleys and swelling uplands were filled with 
light and softness; even the scattered farm-houses, 
— half hidden by the already leafy trees around 
them, or their now fast diminishing ricks of hay, 
— and the labourers' cottages on the roadside were 
idealised by a beauty of varied colour. The graz- 
ing cows, the children at play, the men resting 
from their work for a moment, the motherly elder 
sisters of ten watching the tossing and tum- 
bling of the babies on the dry gravel of the tiny 
cottage-gardens — all these fair sights and sounds 
soothed Mrs Wynfprd as she drove along. •* The 
world was not so sad after all," she thought ; " per- 
haps she had been needlessly unhappy about 
Olive." 

Mr Wynford drove as far as Eastley Vicarage 
with his wife. " I am sorry I must leave you, my 
dear," he said, "but I promised to meet Kingsford 
to see what is best to be done about enlarging the 
school ; it seems we must build, we have not the 
necessary number of cubic inches for the average 
attendance. By the way, I hear the cheeky 
people of the parish make a pun on our names, 
and call the Vicar and me the two * Fords ; ' what 
do you think of that ? " 

" That I wish heartily that one of the fords was 
an5nvhere else rather than in Eastley parish," said 
Mrs Wynford. " If he must do harm, I would at 
least spare our people if I could." 
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" All in good time, my dear," answered her hus- 
band. " That will do, Thomas ; let me out at the 
gate — no need to take your mistress out of her 
way. At^ revoir^^ and the carriage drove on, 
leaving its kind master to walk up to the Vicar- 
age. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

In the weeks that have passed since we saw her 
last, Olive had learned to grow in some degree 
accustomed to the pain at her heart that never 
slackened, and the pain in her head which had 
become her daily companion. The grief was doing 
its sure work nevertheless ; but she was content 
when the day had passed without any remark 
being made, when she was able to act as if she 
were not in pain, and move about and play her 
part in the little things which used to interest her, 
but which had grown so wearisome. 

There was a change. Mr Vaughan saw it, as 
might have been expected, and grew so watchful 
and tender that tears of gratitude for his kindness 
would often gather in Olive's large, dark eyes, 
from which so much of the languid softness was 
gone, which looked so fierce at times now, like 
those of some dumb, timid creature in suffering 
and terror. Miss Miles, who certainly was not as 
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much alive to all that concerned Olive as Mr 
Vaughan, yet noticed the heavy dulness that 
oppressed her, and questioned her about it, only 
to receive each time the same answer, " There was 
nothing the matter, only she happened to have a 
headache to-day." 

A dull soberness had settled upon Olive which 
had none of the calm of hope in it, and the cheer- 
fulness had died out of her voice ; you felt at once 
that there were no happy thoughts making music 
in the heart from whence those hard tones issued. 
She who used to be so tender to every little cry- 
ing child grew impatient with grief so much less 
than her own; she was almost contemptuous 
about small troubles. " Ah ! if they knew what she 
suffered without crying out," she said to her- 
self. 

Good Miss Miles, with a tenderness for which no 
one would have given her credit, when she saw 
that the gloom did not pass, tried to come to the 
rescue. " I can put two and two together as well as 
most people," she said to her sister ; '' Olive is 
pining for love of that good-for-nothing Captain 
Keith. You are the only one in the world now 
who knows what a fool I was once myself* I got 
over it, and so must she ; but I will help her if I 
can ; the smart is hard to bear while it is frcMlt 
O men ! what a hell there must be for them, with 
their perfidy and their lies I Precious few of thctti 
will get to heaven, at all events, if those that make? 
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lies are to be shut out/' The utterance of this 
savage idea calmed the old lady considerably. 

Miss Miles asked Olive to go and stay with her ; 
but exertion had become intolerable, and the girl 
would not stir. Then whether she would or not, 
the kindly elder woman carried her off for long 
drives in the soft spring days, and tried to amuse 
her with her racy wit and tinges of bitterness, or 
even to draw out Olive's old observing love of 
nature. But the human passion which had brought 
so much to every scene was dead ; there was no 
power of suggestion now in earth or sky — there 
was only the intense longing for the sweetness of 
stillness after storm; for though the night had 
closed in darkness, the raging yet went on — love 
and hope and trust and ambition are not cast 
easily out of a young heart. 

Olive would sit by Miss Miles' side buried in her 
own thoughts, answering yes and no, and smiling 
faintly now and then, with a smile that never 
lingered, but went out again suddenly, never offer- 
ing a remark or uttering an idea of her own. How 
could she, when miserable remembrances which no 
one must ever know had driven away every other 
thought ? Only at times in church, or sitting list- 
lessly alone in her own room, she would pray for 
forgiveness and purity and cleansing ; for entrance 
into that home where she should find perfect love, 
and .see again the sweet mother and tender father 
to whose memory she turned afresh in her utter 
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disappointment The words she had learned as a 
child in the schoolroom, wondering at their mean- 
ing, were often in her mind now — 

" Break up the beaTcns, O Lord, and iar 
Through all yon starlight keen 
Draw me. Thy bride, a glittering star. 
In raiment white and dean." 

" You used to learn so much poetry, Olive, my 
dear; could you repeat something for us?" Miss 
Miles said one day after dinner. Olive had called 
just at afternoon tea-time with a message from her 
aunt, and the good ladies had insisted on her 
remaining to dinner, sending word to the Rectory 
to say they would send her home under the care 
of their trusty old man in the evening. Without 
change of attitude or tone of voice, Olive repeated 
St Agnes* Eve. She looked up, a little startled, 
as she concluded ; for the invalid sister was sobbing 
aloud, and tears were coursing down Miss Miles 
brown, withered cheeks. 

"It is so sad," the weak voice from the sofa 
sobbed out ; " could you not remember something 
gay, just to cheer us up, my dear?" But OKve 
could think of nothing else. There was no more 
question of her repeating poetry. 

So the time had gone oh until the day on which 
Mrs Wynford drove in to see Olive, her warm heart 
all on fire with indignation, pity, and sympathy. 
Mr Vaughan was leaving the house as she drove 
up ; but he merely lifted his hat and passed on> 
and there was a disturbed look of puzzled sadness 
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on his true, manly face, which she had never seen 
there before. Mrs Moberly was at home, ugly old 
John said, in answer to the smart good-looking 
footman whom he disliked heartily. As he ushered 
Mrs Wynford into the drawing-room with his 
slowest manner and most wooden face, she had 
time to notice a magnificent bunch of flowers on 
the hall-table. Mr Vaughan had brought them 
to purchase the right of seeing Olive for a few 
moments ; but he had only left them at the door, 
and gone away with a sinking at his heart — *• Miss 
Moberly was not well enough to see any one to- 
day ; she had not left her room, suffering from a 
headache," John believed. This, however, Mrs 
Wynford did not hear until afterwards. She 
asked, of course, for Mrs Moberly ; it would have 
been a dire offJence to call only to see Olive. Never 
did that lady's wisdom, her little airs of patronising 
mental superiority, her treasures of good advice, 
fall on more utterly unheeding ears. Mrs Wynford 
watched her face only to catch a pause in which 
she might inquire for Olive ; but Mrs Moberly was 
on one of her highest hobby-horses, and seemed 
determined to ride it to death. To hear her, one 
would imagine that a free passage to Canada or 
New Zealand, for as many men as liked to go, was 
the only chance that any of us had of ever dying 
a natural death — disaffection was rife, revolution 
was imminent, a repetition of the French Reign of 
Terror was the least evil to be expected. Mrs 
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Moberly looked, as indeed she felt, disgusted when 
her listener broke in at last with — 

" How is Olive ? I did not think she looked very- 
strong before I left home." 

"As well as usual, thank you, except. that she 
has a headache to-day," Mrs Moberly answered 
stiffly and indifferently. What could a headache 
more or less signify, when people were all likely to 
be murdered in their beds by starving and justly 
enraged navvies ? 

"Do you think it would disturb her if I were 
to go up to see her for a moment ? " asked Mrs 
Wynford. 

** Oh ! you need not take that trouble, I shall 
tell her you inquired for her," was Mrs Moberly's 
answer. " Perhaps she may be well enough to 
drive out to see you to-morrow ; her headaches 
never last more than two days, and they seem to 
do her good — she is always very well after- 
wards." 

" I think if you will allow me, I will just go up 
to her room for a moment," said Mrs Wynford 
rising. " I leave home almost directly, and may 
not be able to see her again ; you need not fear 
my disturbing her." 

*' Oh ! of course, if you wish to see her to-day, 
you can do so," Mrs Moberly answered. " Will you 
excuse me from going up with you, I am busy 
with parish accounts } Send Mary here," she said 
to John, who appeared in answer to her ring; 
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" Mrs Wynford wishes to go up to see Miss 
Moberly." 

" I hope I shall not disturb Miss Moberly," that 
lady said, turning round on the first landing to 
speak to the good-natured housemaid ; " is her 
head very bad ? " 

" Indeed, ma'am, I am not easy about her, and 
that 's the truth/* Mary answered. " This while back 
now she complains of her head ; and she talks so 
at night in her sleep, I am almost afraid to sleep 
in the next room to her." 

" Why did you not tell your mistress of this } " 
Mrs Wynford said. 

"So I did, ma'am, but she only said a great 
many people talked in their sleep, and she won- 
dered I was so foolish with all I had been taught, 
and it was no better than a heathen to be so 
superstitious. I think I have the word right, 
ma'am, that she used; I looked it up in the dic- 
tionary the same day.** 

'* Miss Olive has been ill since yesterday, I 
believe,'* Mrs Wynford replied. 

"Yes, ma'am. I went into the drawing-room 
after luncheon, John being out — as he often is, for 
the matter of that— to see to the fire, and Miss 
Olive was sitting there by herself in an arm-chair 
before the fire. Her eyes were shut when I went 
in ; but she opened them, and looked at me quite 
queer-like, as if I was a stranger that she had 
never seen before. You might have knocked me 
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down with a feather, I was so frightened. But I 
was not going to let her see that, and just said 
quite quiet, * Have you been asleep. Miss Olive ? ' 
She gave a little shiver, and seemed to wake up, 
'No, Mary,' she said, 'but I have a bad head- 
ache ; I think I will go and lie down.* With that 
she got up, but she staggered against the table. 
I ran to her, and she took my arm. ' Thank you/ 
she said; 'I feel quite giddy and confused, my 
head is swimming so.' I helped her up, and put 
her intd bed, for her hands were shaking and her 
teeth chattering, for all the day was warm enough, 
and then I ran down and got a hot-water bottle. 
She was asleep nearly when I came back. But 
bless you, ma'am, in the night it was terrible to 
hear her — it is my belief it was raving she was. 
When I got up and went in, for I could not stand 
it without trying to do something for her, she was 
sitting bolt-upright, with her eyes open, and throw- 
ing her arms about, and talking so fast there was 
no making out what she said. I shook her, and 
did all I could to wake her if she was asleep ; but 
it was no sleep she was in, poor thing, and I 
stayed with her until nearly morning, when she 
dozed off, and she has been lying quite still since, 
only she said the light hurt her eyes so that she 
could not get up." 

" Does your mistress know all this ? " Mrs 
Wynford said sternly. 

"Indeed, ma'am, I was too frightened to keep 
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it in, though Miss Olive always do say if she is not 
well, not to tell her aunt. But the mistress made 
nothing of it, and said many people slept with 
their eyes open. And then she went up to see Miss 
Olive, who had her breakfast sent to her room, and 
never a bit did she eat, only drank off the tea. 
And mistress made so much noise, and drew up the 
blind, and said she could see by the look of 
her tongue there was nothing much the matter, 
and she only wanted rousing, and except a sick 
headache no one ought to lie up just for the 
pain, and I wished enough, I had never said a 
word to her." 

Mrs Wynford drew her lips tightly together, and 
walked on up the next flight of stairs. Words 
were of no use ; but Mary having begun her con- 
fidences, was not so easily checked. She went on 
speaking in the same half-whisper, " I never knew 
Miss Olive to be took so sudden before. I thought 
maybe she had heard some bad news, or been 
annoyed ; but Miss Stoney said she did not go out 
all the morning, or see any one. She was busy copy- 
ing some papers for the master, sitting by herself at 
her little desk, and she did not even see the news- 
paper — leastwise, only the part all with advertise- 
ments and nothing else, for I saw it on the table 
in the drawing-room when I brought her up-stairs, 
and I took it away when I went down again to get 
the hot water, thinking I might find something to 
pass a half-hour as it was not a busy day, and the 
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Other papers never came out of master's study till 
dinner-time." 

Mrs Wynford saw it all now : Olive had read the 
announcement yesterday afternoon in the Times 
which had only come that morning to Eastley ; there 
was of course a second delivery in the town, whereas 
in the country, unless the letters were sent for, they 
remained in the Post Office until next morning. 

** Could I see Miss Stoney ? " she said, pausing 
at the* head of the stairs. 

"Miss Stoney went away before dinner-time 
yesterday, ma'am ; she is not to be back for some 
days. She is gone to take care of a sick lady in 
Hampshire, a long way ; but as I heard mistress 
saying to her, we must not grudge expense or 
trouble when people are ill." 

"I will go in alone without knocking, please," 
Mrs Wynford said, when at last she reached Olive's 
room. She held the handle gently and firmly, 
opening the door as little as possible ; then seeing 
that Olive, whose face was turned to the wall, did 
not move, she stepped quietly in, closed the door 
without making the least noise, and sat down on 
the small cane chair which stood at the side of the 
bed near the foot 

Mrs Wynford waited for a little while to see 
whether Olive would know that she was in the 
room without being spoken to. It was strange 
how the entire aspect of the little chamber was 
changed already by the awful presence of illness. 
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Her eyes took some time to grow accustomed to the 
dimness of the light, for Mary had nailed a thick 
old baize curtain across the window when Olive 
complained of pain from the brightness of the 
morning sun. The chest of drawers had been moved 
away from the fireplace, and stood looking awry 
and out of place against the dressing-table. A 
small fire was burning in the grate, and a tin kettle 
stood inside the fender ready for use. There was 
a cup of milk and water on the little mahogany 
table, which was drawn close up to the bedside. 

Olive would gladly have dispensed with the 
light and heat of the fire ; but Mary would light it, 
partly as a delicate attention, but chiefly because 
she wished to be independent in the matter of 
toast and hot water as the raging thirst from which 
Olive suffered, and which roused her out of her 
stupor whenever Mary came up, could only be ap- 
peased by incessant drinking. 

As Olive lay, Mrs Wynford could not see her 
face, but her wealth of dark hair lay scattered in 
tangled confusion on her pillow, and one arm was 
thrown listlessly outside the bed-clothes. There 
was no sound but the slight crackling of the fire 
and the falling of a cinder now and then from the 
grate. Time was passing quickly; at last Mrs 
Wynford got up, and leaning over the bed, said 
gently, " Olive, are you asleep } " No answer. 
" Olive, darling, it is only Mrs Wynford ; will you 
speak to me for a moment ? " She laid her hand 
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a hurry, but she recovered herself with anger and 
opposition in her heart. 

" Olive is very ill," Mrs Wynford said ; *' I think 
her head is seriously affected. You should have 
the best advice directly; there is no time to be 
lost." 

There was a world of contemptuous pity in Mrs 
Moberly's smile as she said, *' Oh ! you have been 
taken in by one of Mary's stories ; I can remember 
so many of these false alarms, I confess I do not 
attach much importance to them; you do not 
know either Olive or my housemaid as well as I 
do. You forget, I think, that I have been with Olive 
this morning, and I did not see anything very much 
the matter with her. Her head, like her mother's, 
was never strong, and has required the most 
judicious care from infancy. She has been a great 
charge, under which my own health has suffered 
severely." 

Mrs Wynford saw that her only chance lay in 

keeping cool. "Will you not, at least^ have a 

doctor to see Olive? it would relieve you from 

anxiety,'* she said. 

"Perhaps it might be better," Mrs Mob<!rfly 

answered, and her tone was very \cy, ** N^H that 

I think a medical man can do anything^ in i\\n%e 

slight constitutional attacks, idiich nuiuire only 

time and quiet; but it deprives tnalicknis pc^/ple 

of any ground for making iU^natured remarks when 

a doctor is consulted" 

2 A 
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Mrs Wynford was too uneasy to feel angry. 

•* May I drive round and tell your doctor to call?" 
she said. 

'* Thank you, I need not trouble you to go so 
far out of your way; Mr Moberly, who is going into 
the town, can take the note." 

There was nothing more to be said, and Mrs 
Wynford took her leave. 

"Tell Mary," she said to old John, "to bathe 
Miss Moberly's head continually in cloths dipped 
in vinegar and iced water. I will send up the ice 
and vinegar for fear of her not having them in 
sufficient quantities." 

The old man bowed in his grim way. " If people 
are young and handsome," he thought to himself, 
* what a precious fuss there is if they only cut a 
finger. An old man like me now might die of a 
headache, and no one take any notice." He was 
crosser than ever at his tea that evening, but Mary 
was too busy to answer him as usual, — a great 
additional grievance. 

Mrs Wynford gave the necessary orders, and 
then lay back in her carriage. In a few minutes 
her small handkerchief was very wet with tears, 
and had changed itself into a useless limp ball of 
cambric. Fortunately she found another in her 
despised bag, for it was a long time before she 
grew calm enough to dry her tears ; indeed, her 
eyes were so dim that she hardly knew where she 
was, until the carriage stopped for a moment while 
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her own lodge-gate was being opened. She was 
terribly uneasy, and the feeling would not be 
shaken off, though her mother and husband did 
their best to reassure her. They said as they 
really thought that she was alarming herself 
unnecessarily. 

" I should think the same," she answered, " if I 
had not seen her; there is something terrible in 
the look of her eyes." 

"Yes ; but, my dear," said Mrs Scholfield, "re- 
member you saw her in a darkened room. Why, 
you tell me she was all right yesterday ; depend 
upon it you will find to-morrow that it is all a false 
alarm ; girls often get bad headaches, but anything 
serious takes some time to gather strength." 

*'I am sure I hope it may be so,'^ Mrs Wynford 
said ; " but I am very much afraid Olive is worse 
than people think. I shall drive in again directly 
after breakfast to-morrow. How I wish you could 
come, mother; you would know at once what 
ought to be done." 

'* I wish I could," replied Mrs Scholfield ; " but if 
Mrs Moberly has sent for the doctor, depend upon 
it everything has been done by this time." 

Mrs Wynford was restless and agitated all the 
evening ; she could see nothing but the changed 
face that looked up at her for a moment from its 
hot pillows ; she could think of nothing but what 
she had heard and seen during the afternoon — 
Mary's story, Mrs Moberly's carelessness, Mr 
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Vaughan's face. Dinner seemed intolerably long ; 
she was glad when the boys went to bed, and Mrs 
Scholfield was wheeled away, that she might think 
in quietness. Mr Wynford read aloud something 
very dry and political, which did not interrupt her 
thoughts in the least. 

Meanwhile at the Rectory everything went on as 
quietly as possible. No alarm or anxiety brought 
tears to Mrs Moberly*s ^y^s^ or hindered her from 
enjoying an excellent dinner. As soon as Mrs 
Wynford left, she wrote the note to summon the 
doctor. ** When he was passing, would he call and 
see Miss Moberly, who was not very well ? " There 
was no further expression of haste. In a few 
moments Mr Moberly came in. Much as he lived 
in the clouds, he never forgot to tell his wife when 
he was going out, and ask if she had any message. 
Bending over her now he took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips, a form of caress very common with 
him, and which his wife received without word or 
sign ; in her heart she did not care for love, and 
despised its manifestations as weakness. 

"Olive still complains of headache," she said, 
handing Mr Moberly the note, " I think it may be 
as well that Mr Hare should see her ; he may sug- 
gest something which will prevent a return of the 
pain. Nothing brings on headache so often as not 
taking sufficient exercise, and Olive will not walk 
to please me ; perhaps if Mr Hare tells her to do 
so, she may pay some heed to what he says.*' 
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Mr Moberly put the note in his breast-pocket, 
and walked away. As he went along, beaming on 
every one with the set smile, which delighted the 
children and made all the little urchins run round 
him, all thoughts of Olive and Mr Hare and the 
note passed entirely from his mind. He was very 
proud of his popularity with the little things, and 
fostered its growth by lavish gifts of comfits arid 
pennies, the distribution of which took up all his 
attention both going and returning from his visit to 
a sick parishioner. He had to preach at an evening 
service after dinner, so that his coat remained 
unchanged. He did not find out his mistake until 
he emptied his pockets in his dressing-room, about 
eleven o'clock that night. There lay the note to 
Mr Hare in its envelope, directed in his wife's 
handwriting. Mr Moberly had established such a 
character for forgetfulness, that he was not expected 
to remember anything, and he had come at last to 
regard this point in his character in rather the light 
of a joke ; with a laugh he carried the note in to 
his wife. 

"I have forgotten another note, darling," he said ; 
" I am very sorry." • 

Mrs Moberly did not seem to be much moved 
by the announcement. 

"Oh I" she answered, "that accounts for Mr 
Hare's not having come this evening, as I thought 
he might have done. Put it on the table; John 
can take it in the morning after breakfast" 
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" How does Olive seem to be ? ' inquired Mr 
Moberly, thus reminded of his niece's existence. 

"She was asleep when I went up twice this 
evening to see her," his wife replied. " She has 
cloths steeped in vinegar and iced water applied 
continually to her head; I do not know of any 
other remedy to use." 

It was quite true. Faithful Mary never ceased 
her care and watching ; she would have gone herself 
to fetch the doctor, if her mistress had not assured 
her that Mr Moberly had sent for him. He did 
not come, and Mary was too anxious to leave 
Olive during all the long hours of the night ; the 
stupor had settled down again, and only by occa- 
sional moans, as if from pain, did the suffering girl 
give signs of life. Mrs Moberly coming in twice 
during the evening said she was asleep ; but Mary 
knew better, though she could not begin a dis- 
cussion with her mistress in the sick-room. 

The mysterious small hours of the night, in 
which nature in all of us is at its lowest, had 
passed, and Mary had not once relaxed her 
tending. The fresh life of the new day was 
stirring in the world outside when Olive opened 
her eyes, and seemed all at once to recover sense 
and consciousness. Mary's heart gave a great 
leap for joy, as she said afterwards to Mrs Wyn- 
ford when she told the story with sobs and wailing. 
*'I was standing. by the fire, ma'am, with my back 
to her, for I felt shivery after the night, when all 
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at once I heard Miss Olive say, * Mary ' in her 
own dear voice, quite strong and well. I turned 
round, and she smiled at me with all the trouble 
gone out of her dear face. She minded me of 
how she used to look last winter sometimes, when 
every one remarked they never thought she would 
be so handsome as she was growing up. She 
beckoned me to the bedside, and put her dear 
little hand into mine. *Mary,' she said, 'pro- 
mise me something, a real solemn promise.' 
'Anything in life, Miss Olive/ I said, *that I 
can do to serve you I will.' Then she put out 
her other hand, and held mine tight between both 
hers, and I saw she was looking, not at me, but at 
something beyond. 'You see that workbox, 
Mary,' she said, and I turned my head and 
followed her eyes back to the old workbox that 
always stood on the top of her chest of drawers. 
I knew it well enough, dusting it all these years ; 
but my heart was thumping, she spoke so solemn- 
like, and I could only say ' Yes.' ' Promise,' she said, 
*when Mrs Wynford comes, you will give it to 
her, and tell her to open it and keep what is in it, 
and not to let any one else have it. The key is on 
my bunch. Promise no one else shall see it' 
*I promise, Miss Olive,* said I; for she was 
looking at me quite wild-like, and pressing my 
hand tight; though it is safe enough where it is. 
And indeed, ma'am, if I was to be torn by wild 
horses I would do what she wished, poor, gentle 
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lamb that she was. Well, all in a minute she 
was quiet. ' I am so tired/ she said, ^ I think I 
shall go to sleep ; ' and I, oh ! fool that I was, I 
thought she was better, and would be all right 
after a sleep, and I settled her quite comfortable, 
and stole out of the room, saying to myself that 
mistress was right after all. It was seven o'clock 
as I went into the drawing-room, for I remember 
I was afraid I never would get the fire made, and 
the room set to rights, and all in order, and I ran 
to cook to know would she help me with the 
dining-room. I was very busy all the morning, 
but I ran up and listened at the door many a time, 
and three times I went in, but she lay quite still 
and peaceable, and I let her be, thinking as how 
every one said sleeping was the best thing for her, 
and I never saw her properly until — until I went 
in with Mr Hare, and, O ma'am ! you know the 
rest. To my dying day I shall feel myself no 
better than a murderer." 



CHAPTER XX. 

olive's rest. 

The mistress of a house, above all the other 

inhabitants of the British Islands, has need of a 

large stock of* patience ; dinner must be ordered 

if the world were certain to come to an end on 

Saturday week. Mrs Wynford might be anxious, 

worried, unhappy ; but the merits of a storm in a 

tea-cup which convulsed the servants* hall must be 

inquired into. A new footman had, as it was 

alleged, insulted Eleanor, the upper housemaid, 

by some disparaging remark as to the number of 

years the world had been blessed by her presence ; 

that exemplary spinster had consequently refused 

to dine in the servants' hall while it was polluted 

by her tormentor's presence, and required to have 

a solitary meal provided for herself. The question 

requiring immediate solution was, who was to 

serve her at this select repast. 

No wonder that Mrs Wynford was tired and 
flurried when at last she escaped from the house- 
keeper's room, having made peace between the 
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enemies for the present. She was hardly seated in 
her morning-room, hoping to quiet herself by a 
few minutes' reading before dressing to go to 
Lowencester, when the door opened, and Miss 
Dunscomb was announced, Mrs Wynford was in 
despair, but she gave up with a good grace. 

"Send word to the stables," she said to the 
butler as she took Ethel's hand, " that I shall not 
want the carriage until half-past one, and let 
luncheon be served at one o'clock." Then as the 
door closed, and they were left alone, she turned 
to Ethel. 

" Excuse me, dear," she said, "but I had to send 
the orders at once." 

" I fear I have disturbed you, you were going 
out this morning," Ethel answered, 

" Olive Moberly is not well, and I meant to drive 
in to inquire for her. I daresay it will be better 
to go after luncheon ; I shall have more time." 

" I am sorry to hear that," Ethel replied ; " she 
was quite well when I saw her a few days since." 

Mrs Wynford was inclined to be aggrieved by 
everything this morning, even her favourite Ethel 
could not please her. " How little she makes of 
it," she thought, "and how well she looks; I 
believe she is a heartless girl after all; pleased 
with her position, I suppose." 

Yet only a person who was thoroughly out of 
sorts could have found fault with Ethel's appear- 
ance or manner that morning. Notwithstanding 
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her deep mourning, she looked positively radiant ; 
the brightest colour suffused her face ; her eyes 
sparkled; while her manners were softer and more 
caressing than they had ever been before. 

The conversation flagged and halted for a little ; 
Ethel evidently had something to say which she 
did not know how to bring out " The morning 
was so lovely," she said, " with the birds singing 
and the flowers opening, all so peaceful and happy, 
I thought I would drive over." 

"Mamma is quite well, thank you," after another 
pause. ** How did you enjoy your visit to Hast- 
ings } Did you see any one there that I know ? " 

" Yes, one or two asked for you : people whom 
you had met in London. Lady Westley for one." 

" Oh ! " answered Ethel, " is that all ? Who do 
you think we hope is coming to stay with us ? " 

" I can have no idea," Mrs Wynford said ; then 
seeing by Ethel's disturbed manner that there was 
something behind this simple little announcement, 
she went on, " Do tell me, I know there is some 
secret, but I shall be in suspense if you refuse to 
enlighten me ; I never can guess anything." 

** Mamma wrote this morning to invite Mr 
Somers Cox to stay," Ethel said very demurely, 
but flushing crimson up to the roots of her hair^ as 
she spoke. " I suppose you did not see him while 
yoyjt were away." 

" See hini } of course I saw him ; but I was 
under a solemn promise not to mention his name 
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to you. How, in the name of all that 's wonderful, 
has this come about ? ** 

Mrs Wynford was fairly amazed ; but she had 
to wait for some time before she could get an 
answer to her question, for Ethel, according to the 
practice of her sex on all occasions of excitement, 
began to cry, and in a moment she was sobbing 
and weeping as if her heart would break. 

If a child dies — tears -, if a servant is impertinent 
— tears again ; if a bill is larger than was expected, 
or the house accounts will not come right — tears 
in profusion ; if the new mourning does not fit — 
tears (of course in memory of the dear departed) ; 
if a woman carries her point, or if she cannot get 
her own way, the unfailing floodgates are opened ; 
if she attains, as does happen now and then, the 
very thing she most wished for in the world, she 
greets the event with floods of tears. The male 
onlooker stands by, astonished at the sameness of 
expression by which such very different events are 
greeted. The only perceptible difference being 
that tears of joy do not produce such very fearful 
faces, such wonderful convulsions of the muscles, 
as accompany tears of sorrow. 

It was no sure sign, therefore, that Ethel was 
overwhelmed in depths of woe when she cried 
steadily and persistently for about ten minutes. 

" Do try to tell me about it, Ethel," Mrs Wyn- 
ford begged ; she had exhausted all her soothing 
powers, and was growing impatient. " How can 
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you have heard about him ? Is it possible that 
your mother wishes him to come ? " 

By slow degrees Mrs Wynford elicited the facts 
following, which we may have the advantage of 
hearing without interruption, and supplementing 
with some things which she heard afterwards. 

It seems that Mary Cox, when she returned 
home from Mrs Wynford's lodgings, in full posses- 
sion of all that lady knew, or thought she knew, as 
to Somers' motives and objects in leaving his 
regiment, and embarking in speculation, could not 
go quietly to bed and to sleep like a rational 
young woman with a well-regulated mind. She 
knew now who Ethel was, and she could under- 
stand and sympathise with Somers' extreme distress 
at the loss of his money, which, to say the truth, 
had rather puzzled her. Mary was no sentimental 
young lady, who can feel and sigh and do nothing. 
With her in her practical life of caring for others ; 
"feeling was never divorced from its mate, the 
deed," and the first question was, Could she be of 
any use } She stirred the fire over which she sat 
in her loose dressing-gown, and put on more coals ; 
it was no use to think of going to bed to toss and 
tumble until the morning in wakeful uneasiness. 
Gradually her wishes and thoughts cleared them- 
selves ; she saw that what was most to be desired 
was that Somers and Ethel should be brought 
together in some way. " Of course they could 
not be married now," she said to herself, ** but he 
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would have patience to wait ; he would be all the 
better able to work if everything was brightened 
by such a hope." Here then was the chasm plainly 
enough, but who was to make the bridge across ? 
Mary was a little too old for the confidence that 
something would turn up, in which very young 
people find so much comfort She thought long 
and carefully of how Mrs Wynford might help ; 
but then that lady's lips were sealed, and she was 
as little likely to break the spirit of her promise as 
its letter. Suddenly Mary sprang up, and spoke 
aloud in her eagerness. "I am under no pro- 
mise ! " she cried. " Goose that I was, not to think 
of it all this time ; I will just write and tell this 
girl the whole story of his love to her. What do I 
care what she thinks of me, I am nev^r likely to 
see her if she does not take it in good part ; and I 
would brave more than this for my brother. She 
is a lady, and I can trust her." The resolution 
once taken, Mary was not likely to delay in carry- 
ing it out. Letter after letter was begun and 
thrown aside ; the faint light of the early morning 
had given place to the steady brightness of day, 
which contended with the sickly light from her 
candles and induced her to rise and draw aside 
her curtains, before she had finished a note, which, 
short and unsatisfactory as it seemed to her, she 
resolved to send. She stood for a few moments 
watching the twinkling of the light on the violet 
sea. A strange load seemed to have been lifted 
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from her heart, though her head ached, and her 
eyes were hot and swelled. She looked at her 
watch — it was nearly eight o'clock. Hastily return- 
ing to her writing, she finished the letter, directed, 
closed, and stamped the envelope, as if she feared 
that her resolution might fail. Poor Mary! she 
had all a woman's difficulty in coming to an inde- 
pendent decision, and acting promptly upon it. 
She knew that as soon as the deed was done 
past recall, she would suffer agonies of regret 
for having meddled with other people's affairs ; 
but she was determined to go through with it now. 
In a very short time she was dressed in her serge 
travelling costume, her sealskin jacket, and pretty 
felt hat, and was walking on the breezy Marina 
where the morning air, fresh and salt from the sea, 
fanned her face pleasantly, and revived her after 
her sleepless night. No one but herself should 
post that letter; neither would she drop it into a 
receiver — she could never quite overcome a lurking 
distrust of these convenient receptacles. No ; she 
would walk on to the Post Office. At last the 
small mysterious slit received the little missive ; 
it was gone from her on its errand. She wished 
next moment that she could have it back, to tear 
it and scatter it to the winds, never to rise up to 
do good or evil. She went as far as the door to 
beg that it might be returned to her ; but she 
remembered some story of the difficulty of getting 
back letters that have been once posted, and she 
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shrank with a sheltered woman's delicacy from 
the thought of the questions and scrutiny of 
strangers. 

"Such a touching note it was," Ethel said. ''Just 
telling me that I had long been the object of her 
brother's life, and that though he did not know she 
was writing, and had even made you promise not 
to speak of him to me, she thought I ought to be 
told this. His happiness was in my hands, she 
said, he would never love any other woman ; she 
thought you would say the same." 

" Indeed I can, darling Ethel ; but do tell me 
how you induced Mrs Diinscomb to invite him.*' 

" I gave mamma the note at once," Ethel 
answered — " I always act on my first impulse, you 
know. I said, * read that, mamma, and then write, 
please, and ask him to come here, and he can act 
as he sees fit. You can say we heard he had been 
ill at Hastings.' Then I sealed up my lips, and 
would not be drawn into an argument. I posted 
the letter myself, on my way here. I do not think 
mamma really disliked writing it so much, now that 
I have given Lord Arvley a decided dismissal. I 
do not know whether he will come, you know," 
Ethel went on; "he may be too high-spirited, 
even if he does care for me, though he is much too 
good for me ; and already I cannot help feeling 
what a rest it would be to have one so true and 
wise and good and strong to order everything and 
transact all that tiresome business." 
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Mrs Wynford's soft kiss and motherly congra- 
tulations were very sweet to Ethel, whose own 
mother thought the whole affair incomprehensible 
and very foolish, 

*• I have seen a great deal of Somers Cox," Mrs 
Wynford said, "and I believe he is all you say; but 
how you found it out, young lady, J cannot think. 
If he goes on, as I believe he will, in the career he 
has chosen, you will have made a noble choice." 

** He has not asked me yet, you know," blushed 
Ethel, full of her young, fresh, eager anticipations ; 
'' but I could not hold him back. I should like to 
be a clergyman's wife above all things," 

"The clergyman being Somers, I suppose," 
laughed Mrs Wynford. " What walking there will 
be in the pine-woods, and sitting under the old 
beech this summer ! " 

The lunch-bell rang, and Mrs Wynford and 
Ethel went down together, both feeling rather 
highly-strung and excited. There was the rest of 
complete change in talking to quiet Miss Williams, 
and in the frolic and fun and excitement of the 
boys, so full of glee at finding themselves at home 
again, that they were happy with the smallest 
crumbs of notice. Anthony did wonder a little that 
Miss Dunscomb had so little to say, and only smiled 
quietly when he told her the story of his falling 
into the water. 

"It was nothing to laugh at," he said, feeling 

rather hurt ; " I was very cold, and I could not 

2 B 
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stop my chin shakiiig:" The reproach in his tones 
roused Ethel firom her pie-occupation to her usual 
cheerful br^;fatness, and she entered into the details 
of the case, and a succeeding discussion on the 
merits of pigeons and rabbits^ with an alacrity which 
was truly delightful. 

She had ordered her pony carriage to be brought 
round as she came down to luncheon, and now she 
rose to leave. 

** Goodbye, dear Mrs Wynford ; I hope you will 
find poor Olive much better. I shall certainly go 
over to-morrow to see her ; please tell her so, with 
my best love." 

She was gone in a moment out into the sunshine, 
with the light of happiness in her eye, and the calm 
peace of perfect content on her face. The impa- 
tient little pony started with a rush, to the great 
delight of the boys, who danced on the steps. 
Their clear childish laughter was answered by Ethel 
in a voice almost as clear and silvery as their owut 
and which mingled with the jingling of the Italian 
bells on her little Arab's neck as she drove off. 

The forebodings which had been driven away 
from Mrs Wynford's mind for a little, gathered 
force again as she drove alone into Lowencester. 
It was to no purpose that she told herself that half 
the things she imagined and made herself miser- 
able about only existed in her own mind ; in vain 
that she tried to picture to herself Somers* joy as 
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, the full sun burst upon him after the storm, or dwelt 
on the fulfilment of her own best wishes for Ethel. 
** I cannot think of anything but that child's face 
in its dumb misery," she said; ''until I have 
seen her again I have no heart for anything 
else. How slowly we seem to get on; I never 
thought the drive to Lowencester was so long 
before." 

She did not wait to make any inquiries when 
she arrived at the Rectory, but got out of the carriage 
directly the door was opened. She was determined 
to go straight up to Olive's room. ** How is Miss 
Moberly to-day," she said, turning full on old 
John as she stepped in. She saw that he trembled, 
and that his eyes were red; the nameless indescrib- 
able something, the horror of a great disaster and 
sudden shock, was plainly written upon his face. 
His dry lips tried to answer her, but no sound 
came. "What is it } " she said, shocked so that her 
heart almost seemed to cease to beat. At that 
moment the drawing-room door opened ; Mr Hare 
the surgeon came out with an awe-stricken look 
on his face. He said nothing, but took her hand 
and drew her quietly into the room. He was a 
good man, highly respectable in his way, but he 
must have been greatly excited to take such a 
liberty with Mrs Wynford. She hardly noticed it, 
and sank into the first chair with wide-open eyes 
of horror, and a feeling of powerlessness in every 
limb. The blinds were down ; perhaps that flashed 
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the thought to her mind. " What is it ? Is she 
dead ? " she gasped. 

Mr Hare had made many speeches to himself 
before Mrs Wynford's coming, in which he broke 
the awful tidings gradually to her, now he only 
said ** yes," and, strong man as he was, used to 
daily sights and sounds of sorrow, his lip quivered 
and his voice trembled. 

** Impossible ! — dead ? Olive dead } — it cannot 
be ! *' Mrs Wynford rose as she spoke. *^ Let me go 
to hfer," she said, wringing her hands. 

" Sit down for a moment first," Mr Hare said ; 
** you will make yourself ilL Let me tell you what 
has happened." 

Only the last part of the sentence had any 
effect Yes, she would stay and hear the story 
that was fighting with its terrible strength against 
the last remnant of hope in her heart. 

**You saw Miss Moberly yesterday, I think," 
the surgeon said, trying to get Mrs Wynford to 
speak. 

" Yes, and she was very ill ; but go on, I had no 
idea of this." 

" When you left, Mrs Moberly wrote for me ; but 
there was some mistake about the note, and I 
did not get it until after ten o'clock this morning." 
Mrs Wynford only groaned ; she was too anxious 
to hear what there was to be told to allow herself 
to be overcome by an explosion of anger. **I 
came as soon as I could," Mr Hare went on, taking 
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no notice of the groan ; " but I was hindered by 
a fanner, who came from a long way off for advice, 
and it was eleven o'clock before I got here." 

" Oh, do go on ! " Mrs Wynford almost sobbed ; 
she could not care about farmers fix>m a long dis- 
tance off just then. 

'' When I came I saw Mrs Moberly first, and she 
rang at once for the housemaid, a very superior 
young woman, to go with me to her niece s room. 
The girl said Miss Moberiy was asleep, and it 
seemed a pity to wake her ; but I told her she might 
trust me, I was accustomed going quietly into ladies' 
rooms, and as I had no time to spare, I would just 
go up and have a look at her ; perhaps there would 
be no need to wake her. Nor was there ; but not 
as I meant it." Mr Hare's voice softened, and 
shook as he spoke. '' I thoi^ht I could judge by 
feeling her pulse, the temperature of her skin, but 
syncope" 

**Was she dead, then?" asked Mrs Wynford. 
" Oh i I cannot believe it, so young and full of life 
and hope," 

''Not dead," said Mr Hare, "but dying. I saw 
at once there was something wrong, and drew up 
the blind and felt her pulse. It was just percep- 
tible, but she was past all consciousness. * She will 
never wake again,' I said to the housemaid ; 
* fetch your master and mistress directly.* When 
they came, I motioned them to be quiet, and I 
stood with my finger on her pulse. In about 
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quarter of an hour it had died out and she was 
gone ; there was no movement, not even a sigh. 
I hope, I believe it was a perfectly painless death." 

"Murdered, as every one shall know," broke 
from Mrs Wynford's lips. Then she remembered 
that no one must hear Olive's secret, alive or dead ; 
what she would have guarded must be held sacred 
by those who loved her. Mr Hare interpreted her 
words differently. 

" It is very, very sad. I never was so shocked 
in my life,*' he said, "but no one was to blame 
about the note but Mr Moberly, as he told me 
himself; he forgot to deliver it, and did not 
find out his mistake until late last night. His 
remorse is terrible; the most vindictive person 
would be satisfied with his present sufferings. I 
am really alarmed about him, and I have riot left 
the house since. His wife is With him now, and 
she has so much influence that I hope she may 
succeed in calming him ; otherwise, I really do 
not see what will be the end of it. He is quite 
worn out with violent sobbing — ^he must have been 
very fond of his niece ; and he accuses himself of 
a thousand things — people always do in these sad 
cases. I hope such excessive emotion may wear 
itself out after a time ; he is really beside himself 
now." 

"I should like to go upstairs," Mrs Wynford 
said. She had been crying quietly while the 
doctor was speaking, and he had said more than 
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he might have done otherwise, to give time for 
this relief; now he held the door open for her, and 
she passed quietly upstairs alone. 

For long hours Mrs Wynford remained shut up 
alone in the chamber of death. There was nothing 
terrible, there was hardly sadness in the peaceful 
look of " the innocent, sweet face, which owed none 
of its innocence to death." The raven hair was 
strewn in its thick, heavy waves upon Olive's pillow, 
and on the snowy counterpane that covered her 
breast lay a single rose, taken by Mary, with blind- 
ing tears, from the neglected bouquet brought by 
Mr Vaughan with such different hopes, only a few 
short hours before. No voice whispered in his ear 
as he gathered it tenderly, that ere it withered it 
would witness the fading of the hope that made 
the beauty and joy of all his lonely life. 

Weeping, and looking upon that last, sweet 
slumber, Mrs Wynford grew at last calm, and 
almost satisfied. Never again, never again could 
wrong or injury touch the tender heart that had 
travelled through so dark a cloud to the world of 
love, whose children's bliss is perfect in security, 
for " they go out no more." 

Olive had passed 

" To where beyond tliese voices there is peace ; " 

and as her friend realised what might have been, if 
the blow had fallen in a different way, if the poor 
soul had been left to wander in the horrors of great 
darkness upon the cold mountains^ the voice of 
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praise arose, even in the presence of the last enemy, 
to the Good Shepherd in whose fold the lamb 
was penned in perfect safety — ^who could feel for 
what she had suffered, for the wounded side and 
nail-marked hands were signs of the wounds with 
which He too was wounded in the house of His 
friends. True, the flower on earth hath faded, 
never again to gladden by its soft perfume and 
quiet beauty the toilworn wa)rfarer ; but the Lord 
of the garden had gathered it, to shed its fragrance 
through the halls of His palace. 

No father's hope was blasted, no mother's love 
disappointed in the orphan's early death; but 
before Mrs Wynford left, a man came hurriedly 
into the room, staring at her but never seeing her, 
and sank down beside the bed on bended knees, 
clasping the hands he had been wringing help- 
lessly. Then she realised the wrong that had 
been done. She who lay there a motionless 
corpse, stricken down by one man's sin, might 
have made the comfort of another's heart, trans- 
forming his quiet home into a bower of paradise. 
He had found the only true comfort, and his wail 
soon became a cry for help to the Sufferer of the 
Great Agony ; but the beauty of life was gone, to 
dawn upon him never again, never again. Over 
another existence also the cloud had fallen ; for 
the little cripple had heard that never again, never 
again would the blind be drawn up by a white 
hand, while a slender figure stood before the 
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window, and a smiling face returned his signs of 
greeting. 

Mrs Wynford stole downstairs quietly, and the 
stricken man, conscious only of his sorrow, never 
knew that any other presence than the one he 
came to meet had been in the room. Her own 
footman was in the hall, and opened the door for 
her ; and noiselessly and unseen she left the house, 
and, entering her carriage, drove off, hardly con- 
scious enough of what she was doing to utter the 
one order, " Home." 

It was a relief to sit back with her eyes closed ; 
but there was a block of carts on the narrow 
bridge which spanned the river at the foot of the 
hill on which the town was built, and she looked 
out surprised at the stopping of her carric^e. It 
was a painfully beautiful scene to one who had 
just been looking on one of the dark spots which 
make the earth such a scenQ of sorrow, that we feel 
it almost a wrong that nature refuses to be clothed 
in perpetual mourning. The strong breeze which 
had given energy to the day had jdied into the 
calmest stillness of evening ; the soft radiance of 
the golden bed in which the sun had sunk behind 
the violet hills, flung itself even across the duski- 
ness of the unilluminated purple of the eastern 
sky, and the bleakness of the unsheltered rising 
ground. At her feet the muddy ground by the 
river glowed in rich orange tints, and the white 
sails of a few small boats contrasted well with the 
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yellow water which flowed along merrily, with a 
soft sound as if of quiet laughter. Against the 
clear, calm sky the birds flew merrily homewards ; 
while on the more cultivated grounds a Kttle way 
off, the new grass was growing in rich greenness, 
and the noble elms and tender freshness of the 
young trees made a picture of softly ^ graduated 
tints. Only just under the bridge, the scathed trunk 
of a willow, that had burst out with many an- open- 
ing spring of past years, but which had been broken 
and killed a few months ago by a wil<J winter 
storm, lay dead amid all this exube4*ance of life. 
There was no spring for the old tree, and the birds 
who had rested on its branches in former years, and 
exulted in its soft beauty as they poured out their 
happy music, should sit there never again, never 
again. 

The dirty, noisy, rosy children, who stand dan- 
gerously near the wheels, and cease their play for 
a moment to look at the carriage, wonder as they 
see with their sharp young eyes the tears in the 
eyes of the grand lady, the owner of so much mag- 
nificence. And now, kind woman though she was, 
they were tears of anger as much as sorrow ; her 
thoughts had turned to the cause of all this misery. 
Was he whose weakness and self-indulgence had 
grown to wickedness, who had had his pleasure 
at any cost, to go free about the world with no 
brand of Cain upon his brow ? He had not shot 
the girl, or cut her throat, or kicked her to death 
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after the fashion of drunken navvies ; he had not 
even " ruined ** her, as the phrase goes. Oh, dear 
no ; he had only broken her heart Who dare 
whisper the ugly word murderer in his ear, or 
charge his clean hands with the stain of blood ? 
He would probably never hear the circumstances 
of her death, even if he became cognizant of the 
fact through the columns of the Times. An Italian 
poisoner, in the old, skilful, courtly days of scholars 
and artists, did not want to hear about the death- 
throes of his victims ; he did his work quietly and 
surely. There was only sweetness for the moment 
in the rich draught he proffered with his courteous 
bow and hospitable grace; but if the deed was 
traced home to him, was he therefore to escape 
the doom of the manslayer ? were the tortures of 
the wheel to have no existence for him, and the 
executioner's sword to stay its work ? I trow not. 
And in the last, the only unerring judgment, shall 
there be no doom for him who deceived his neigh- 
bour, and said, "Am I not in jest ? " — whose mad- 
man's firebrands have burnt down fair dwellings, 
whose arrows and death have found their way to 
tender, quivering hearts ? 

Silly girl I you say, why did she fall in love 
with a man who might leave her any day ? Well, 
suppose she was weak, with a loving, trusting 
woman's weakness, was there no claim for pity in 
her very helplessness, in the childish trust which 
put up no guard over her best treasure? Is it 
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chivalry to fight one with neither weapons of 
offence or defensive armour ? She was no heroine. 
There are such, and many such, who fold the robe 
over their pain, and fight with it and strangle it 
in their lonely hours of agony, and rise conquerors* 
not without marks of the fray which they shall 
carry to their graves, but ready to stretch out the 
hand to other combatants, to chafe life back agan 
into fast-stiffening limbs, and raise up the stum- 
bling and fallen; women for whose lives many 
have cause to bless God, and who shall go to their 
graves surrounded by the blessing of those who 
are ready to perish. For such there is nothing to 
fear, but one does not meet them very often. But 
the commonplace girls, good and pure and weak, 
like Olive Moberly, are to be found everywhere. 
If you are a man, will you not spare them ? If you 
are a woman, help and love and sympathise with 
them for womanhood's sake. Every woman, in 
her power of feeling, has a mission to her sisters, 
and we hear a great deal of missions in these days ; 
only people seem to forget that rich, or well-to-do, 
girls in pretty drawing-rooms, with pure natures 
and graceful toilettes, may sometimes have aching 
hearts, they are at least immortal as well as the 
stray waifs from cottage homes, from whom, in 
their fell struggle, much of the bloom of woman- 
hood has departed. 

So they laid Olive to her rest Many came 
weeping to look at her as she lay with " two pale 
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hands crossed upon her breast ** so still ; the young 
girls who had attended the same Confirmation 
classes, and even some of her Sunday-school 
scholars, would not be denied. She was borne on 
the shoulders of strong men through the Rectory 
garden, past the old cedar-tree, to the spot in 
the churchyard where her grave had been dug, 
under the eastern wall of the south transept of 
the church, looking to the sun-rising. Some of 
these who carried her had learned to sing under 
her teaching in the choir, others had been her pupils 
in the night-school, cheered, in the hard task of 
learning to read, by her kindly, cheerful patience, 
and the hearts of all were heavier than the bur- 
den they carried as they walked so solemnly and 
slow. The heavy black of the pall was hidden by 
wreaths and garlands of white-blooming flowers ; 
Mr Vaughan would have it so, and he arranged 
everything, Mr Moberly being too ill even to be 
consulted. The costly velvet pall with its silver 
trimmings was of Mr Vaughan's providing; the 
black dresses in which so many young girls 
followed the sad procession, weeping with no 
counterfeit sorrow, were his gift He had remem- 
bered everything, even the flowers which the 
children were to lay upon the coffin. Where they 
came from, those waxen white camellias, those 
pure and graceful white roses, no one ever knew. 
It was he who met the coffin at the gate, who 
spoke the old, changeless words of life and hope 
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in a firm voice, which quieted the sobbing and 
weeping around him, while the insects flitted in the 
sunshine, and the trees shone brilliantly in the 
spring light — every leaf a living type of resurrec- 
tion. 

Mrs Wynford was at the funeral ; she stood by 
the grave, and took a last look down into the 
quiet resting-place. When all was over, Mary, the 
housemaid, followed her to her carriage, and 
placed in her hands the old workbox and the 
bunch of keys which had been Olive's. The girl 
could not control her sobs as she silently fulfilled 
the last wish of the young heart that now lay so 
still and indifferent to all earthly things. 

As soon as she arrived at home, Mrs Wynford 
opened the box alone in her morning-room. She 
thought it probably contained some letters, or per- 
haps some expression of Olive's wishes in case of 
her death, written when she felt ill, as Mr Hare 
had said she must have done for some time. 
There was nothing of the kind — only a small pair 
of old-fashioned scissors ; they had been Olive's 
mother's, but there was nothing to tell the tale of 
the association that had made them precious ; no 
one would value them now. Under the pair of 
scissors a small piece of canvas, about the size of 
a kettle-holder, lay rolled up tightly. When 
opened it displayed the head of a dog, with 
very spotty brown-and-white hair, and a preter- 
naturally long leg, from which hung a thread of 
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Avorsted. Mrs Wynford wondered why it had 
never been finished; the clue to this also was 
buried with the tongue that lay so silent in its new 
tomb. But under the canvas was a dainty 
morocco c^se, with velvet and satin lining, in 
ivhich lay a costly antique wrought chain and 
pendant of gold. It was such a contrast in its 
sug^gestions of life and dress and light and plea- 
sure with the still corpse in its white grave-clothes, 
her last remembrance of Olive, that Mrs Wynford 
laid it down and wept. She remembered admiring 
it when Olive wore it at Eastley. What a short 
time since it seemed ! How pretty and gay and 
well she looked that night, and how white her 
throat showed against the gold! the ornament 
had been her mother's, no doubt So Mrs Wynford 
locked the box into a cabinet — ^she would consult 
^ her husband about it, she thought ; but she very 

^ much hoped he would not decide that it must be 

i given back to Mrs Moberly. 

(■ After a time a stone of costly grey marble 

^ covered the spot where Olive lay, and on the grey 

stone a prostrate cross of purest white, spotless 
and perfect as the spirit that had dwelt in that 
once lovely form. Round the edge of the stone 
.f; there was simply the mscription of her name 

% and age, and at her feet the words of hope tW 

, she had loved-" Until the day break and ^I 

\ shadows flee away. It was a stately tomb sur 
^>^ rounded by spiked low raUings ; rather .^ ^ 
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would have expected to mark the last resting-place 
of some local magnate than that of a young and 
penniless girl. Mr Vaughan had begged to be 
allowed to erect it, and Mrs Moberly had consented 
willingly. 

Round the stone every spring there sprang up 
lines of pure, drooping snow-drops, and every 
week of the year a fresh wreath hung from the 
railing at the head of the grave. Every one knew 
whose hand twined the flowers and placed them 
there ; but all respected the secret of the grave, 
stern man who shrank from notice or sympathy, 
from whose lips Olive's name had never issued 
since the day of her death, and who thought that 
the silent homage to her memory which it was his 
delight to offer, was unobserved. It was a sort of 
love not likely to diminish, for it was never the 
real Olive that Mr Vaughan loved, but rather an 
idealised creation of his own mind. He made the 
character first, and then gave her credit for pos- 
sessing it. 

Her tragic death, surrounded by the halo of her 
youth and beauty, deepened the feeling into one 
of worship, which had become almost part of his 
existence, and which was likely to endure as long 
as life itself. Of the cause of that death he never 
had the faintest idea ; to him it was a simple tran- 
slation to a higher sphere of one too pure and good 
for this world's uses. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AFTER YEARS, 

Once more Mrs Wynford drives up to the door 
of the Rectory at Lowencester. You would 
hardly have known the old place, it is so changed ; 
wings extend on each flank of the centre block, 
showing only large bay windows in front, but 
stretching into handsome substantial rooms on 
each side. A lady walks quickly out to meet her 
on the steps, in a fresh, crisp muslin dress and broad- 
leaved garden-hat, for it is midsummer. She looks 
strangely like our old friend Ethel Dunscomb; 
hardly a day older, though a little stouter, perhaps, 
for the five years that have passed over her head 
since the memorable visit to Eastley on the sad 
day of poor Olive's death. Should any one ask 
her if she is indeed Ethel Dunscomb, what a sil- 
very happy laugh accompanies the confessioir that 
that was her name once ; she has a shorter one 
now, which she does not mean to change in a 
hurry. 

2C 
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All Mrs Wynford's anxieties about her two 
favourites have long been at an end ; when once 
they knew each other's hearts, she saw the answer 
to many prayers. What better lot could she have 
hoped for either of them. The manly heart, the 
wise head, the strong, sheltering love Ethel needed, 
was to be hers ; while for Somers every thought 
which was not given to the higher allegiance, in 
which he never for a moment wavered, seemed- 
swallowed up in the one bliss of loving her. It 
was only marvellous, Mrs Wynford told her, that 
she was not utterly spoiled — her words, her looks, 
her will, even her faintest wish, was perfect in the 
eyes of her husband. They had been married two' 
years and a half now, and the worship showed no 
symptoms of abating. " It is of no use talking to 
Somers while Ethel is in the room," Mrs Wynford 
grumbled one day to her husband ; " he does no- 
thing but watch her. She never pretends to know 
it, little monkey, but chatters on. I could be 
angry with him, only he looks so perfectly satis- 
fied ; and to-day, when I really wanted an answer 
about that box of books, all I could get from him 
was, ** Does not Ethel look well ? Do you not 
think she is very happy ? I do not think she has 
lost her spirits in the least. Do you think she has 
too much to do ? She is so kind in the parish ; 
the poor people worship her. She gets terrible 
wettings sometimes ; she will go to them in all 
weathers," 
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" Well, she deserves it," Mr Wynford said ; " she 
was very loyal to him." 

"Yes," answered his wife. "What a fuss she 
made about him that first summer : she declared 
he was so like a statue that she would never have 
known him, and professed to think that he was 
surely going to die." 

" I thought all along," said Mr Wynford, " that 
a good deal of the anxiety was put on to have an 
excuse for making a fuss over him ; she was 
determined that no respect and attention she 
could get for him, should be wanting because of 
his changed circumstances. If she had loved 
Lord Arvley just as well as she did Somers, she 
would have bullied and snubbed him, and made 
him fetch and carry like a dog." 

"Very likely," laughed his wife; "but how. 
beautifully she behaved through that long two 
years and a half of waiting. It steadied and did 
her all the good in the world ; and she must have 
had her own trials 'with her ladyship." 

•* Well, I don't know," replied Mr Wynford, " but 
I think her mother was too busy with her owji 
affairs to trouble Ethel much. She was work- 
ing for a long time to carry her point, though 
I doubt whether she would ever have succeeded 
but for Lady Lucy's marriage ;. besides, Ethel was 
so proud of Somers' success at the University that 
^ ^^ it kept her spirits up." 

** As proud as I mean to be," said Mrs Wynford, 
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** when Anthony comes out Senior Wrangler ; I 
wish you would see about sending him to Eton." 

Mr Wynford shrugged his shoulders. " Eton is 
a better preparation for the squirarchy than for 
the mathematical Tripos," he said. " Be thankful 
if you see him last Junior Op. some day. How- 
ever, we need not fret about Anthony's degree just 
yet." 

Mrs Dunscomb was her ladyship now, and very 
well every one said she filled her new position. 
It was beautiful to a disinterested spectator to see 
her angling for it, making herself necessary to the 
shy, sickly old Earl, Lord Arvley's father ; driving 
over constantly to ask his advice ; and then at last 
coming in with a rush when his only daughter was 
away in London, her head full of her trousseau, 
and all the preparations for her marriage. 

Mrs Dunscomb went to Bournemouth, and so 
did the Earl — what more natural than that he 
should need some change of air — and quietly one 
morning they were married, and the announce- 
ment in the papers took every one by surprise, 
and after a time they returned home, and every- 
thing went on as if they had been married all 
their lives ; and .the new Countess was sweetly 
conciliatory to her step-daughter, who was to be 
married directly, and to her step-son, on whom 
she urged the duty of looking put for a suitable 
wife, by which she meant, as she took care to 
explain, a lady of high rank and large fortune. 
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The Countess of Lowencester was more ambitious 
for her new family, more horrified by far, at the 
thought of anything like a descent in the scale, 
than if she had been born in the purple. 

As to Ethel, she had chosen for herself, her 
ladyship said to her intimates, and she was sure 
she would not regret it. It was delightful to a 
mother to see her child so happy. So Ethel was 
married as soon as Somers was ordained and 
appointed to a church in Belgravia ; he wished for 
the Seven Dials, but yielded to the plea that the 
rich have souls as well' as the poor, and that his 
calling was to those who could not be reached by 
men of other manners and habits ; men who yet 
might have a great success at the East End. 

Ethel looked very pretty in her white veil 
and orange wreath, as she stepped without a sigh 
from her step-father's grand house, which might 
have been her own, to give her hand and her for- 
tune to the penniless man who had long held 
her heart ; but it was prettier still to see ho^y 
thoroughly she took her place as a clergyman's 
wife in her small London home. " They did not 
want a mansion," she said ; " and though they had 
everything good and thoroughly well-appointed 
about them, the luxury which they both enjoyed, 
as far as they could possibly indulge it, was 
that of giving." 

Lord Arvley and Ethel were great friends ; they 
had agreed to regard the past as a mistake, and 
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he had confided to her his hopes and fears con- 
cerning a certain Lady Mary, a very fine lady in- 
deed, who had looked not unkindly on the Earl's 
only son. 

But let us return to the ladies in the garden, 
from which we have already strayed too long. 

"If you are not tired, just come round for a 
moment first, and look at the old cedar." The 
voice was fresh and energetic as ever. 

Mrs Wynford smiled, and kissed the bright face. 
" I am not very likely to be worn out by my long 
drive,'' she said, and the two ladies walked round 
to the side of the house. Beyond what had been 
Mr Moberly's study, a drawing-room had been 
built, and the cedar shaded the room too heavily ; 
so light-loving Ethel said. 

** It is such a lovely tree, so perfect all round ! *' 
said Mrs Wynford ; *' it seems a pity to touch it. 
What does Somers 3ay } '* 

Ethel made the prettiest face in the world of 
pretended anger. " Somers has not come home 
yet," she said ; " I have given up expecting him. 
He goes to preach a sermon on Sunday in May 
Fair, and he has not turned up at home on Thurs- 
day afternoon. I call it desertion ; and if he is to 
become a popular preacher, I wash my hands of 
him, as I told him in my letter this morning. He 
says he is coming this afternoon ; I do not believe 
it." 

"What has detained him?" asked Mrs Wynford. 
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** Oh ! he is very mysterious ; he only says he 
will have a great deal to tell me when he comes 
back ; and that he is more than ever thankful for 
his home ; a nice way he has of showing it. 
'Actions speak louder than words/ as I used to 
have for a heading to my copy-book long ago.'' 

" I am so glad you both continue to like the 
parish and the house," Mrs Wynford said ; *' I was 
afraid you might find it dull after London." 

" Oh ! it is perfect," answered Ethel. " Somers 
was never really well in London, the strain was 
too great for him ; here he has just enough to do, 
without so much excitement. If only we had got 
the parish in any other way ; I cannot bear to 
think of the poor Moberlys." 

"Though he never was well since dear Olive's 
death," Mrs Wynford answered, *' yet he grew so 
much worse latterly, that I believe it was a posi- 
tive relief to her to get him away. She was a very 
proud woman ; and it was painful to see her wince 
when he began to cry about nothing, or made some 
childish remark about preaching again. I fear there 
is no hope of any improvement" 

" It does not answer for wives to be ambitious." 
Ethel was dancing about, but her tone was very 
matronly. **If a man does not do things, very pro- 
bably it is because he cannot, and a woman goad- 
ing and spurring him will do no good. I 'm sure I 
do my best to keep Somers quiet, only he will 
not mind me." 
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**Has your mother been here, I thought I 
passed her carriage ? " asked Mrs Wynford. 

"Yes; and what do you think is going to 
happen ? " replied Ethel. 

" I have no idea, except she is getting some new 
kind of hens," said Mrs Wynford. 

" Nothing of the sort," answered Ethel ; " but 
Arvley is going to be married at last, and he 
.wants the Grange to live in. Mamma asked if we 
would sell the old place, and then it should be a 
dower-house to the castle. Fancy her thinking 
of living there again. But I said *' No ; we both 
looked forward to Somey*s taking his place in the 
county, though we had given up the life for our- 
selves." I think twenty years is the longest lease 
Somers would give of it; but she is to come 
again to-morrow to see him. Darling," Ethel 
broke off, straining back her neck and waving her 
handkerchief violently. Mrs Wynford looked up 
to see the cause of all this pantomime. At one of 
the upper windows a lovely child of about a year 
and a half old, flattened his little button nose and 
pressed his pleasant face against the glass, as his 
nurse held him up to look at mamma. Presently 
the little fat fists began to beat the window, and 
the sturdy little legs to kick, in his efforts to get 
to her. 

" Let us go in and have him down," Mrs Wyn- 
ford proposed ; ''his toes will come through if nurse 
does not take care." 
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Ethel had no objection, and the two ladies 
entered the house, leaving the fate of the cedar 
undecided. King baby required the worship of 
his votaries, and everything else must yield to 
him. 

. The play was soon fast and furious, at its most 
uproarious pitch ; baby laughed as his mother 
tickled him with her soft kisses on the fat folds of 
his neck, or gave him a ride on her back, so that 
Mrs Wynford declared he would certainly be ill ; 
but in the height of the game Ethel heard 
her husband's step in the hall, and put baby down 
in Mrs Wynford's lap, while she hastened out to 
meet him ; not even her child could ever tempt 
her to put him second for a moment. They came 
into the room together in two or three minutes, a 
handsome happy-looking pair as any one could 
wish to see. Ungrateful baby, turning away from 
Mrs Wynford's watch and seals, with which he 
had been graciously pleased to be much amused 
during his mother's absence, stretched out his 
arms to go to his father. 

" Let me take him," Somers said to Mrs Wyn- 
ford as he shook hands ; " the young Turk grows 
such a weight," he added, hoisting the child on his 
shoulder," that I fear he must have tired you. Now, 
young gentleman, twice round the room, and then 
once up the stairs ; and mind, if you cry in the 
nursery, you are not to have a ridq to-morrow 
morning." The child understood perfectly, young 
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as he was, and took his ride twice round with 

shouts of delight, and let his father carry him 

upstairs with his powerful stride, and even saw him 

go away after a kiss in the nursery, without cry- 
ing. 

** Pray do not leave us just yet, if you can pos- 
sibly stay for half-an-hour," Somers said when he 
came down, and Mrs Wynford begged that her 
carriage might be sent for. " I have several things 
to tell that I think you will like to hear. With 
whom do you think I spent yesterday and part of 
to-day ? " 

" With some one that I know, I suppose." 
" You used to know him rather well," answered 
Somers ; " you are not likely to forget Sir Harry 
Keith. I own I used to think you were rather 
hard on him ; I never knew until he told me him- 
self yesterday how far he had gone with that poor 
girl. He has always avoided me since his marriage, 
and our paths lay far apart. He has been in the 
fastest, most ungodly set in London ; but now he 
looks miserably ill and broken ; and when we met 
suddenly, he seemed delighted, and would not let 
me go. I was sure I ought to stay in London for 
another day if I could comfort him, though I 
sorely wanted to get home. He is full of regrets 
for the past ; indeed it seems to have taken a mor- 
bid hold on his mind which is almost remorse. 
He says that from the very first, though his ambi- 
tion and love of money and position were gratified, 
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he was never able to satisfy his conscience, and I 
can gather that his marriage has been singularly 
unfortunate. His wife could not endure Scotland, 
and was never happy except at London and Wies- 
baden ; and he who used to be so full of wise warn- 
ings, grew reckless and got into a bad set." 

''They' have no children, I believe," Mrs Wyn- 
ford said. 

" No ; I could see that that has been a great 
trial. He insisted on my going to his club with 
him ; and as we walked along, a little child looking 
back over his nurse's shoulder began to laugh and 
crow at us, just such a baby as Somey, only in much 
finer clothes, feathers and lace, and all the rest of 
it, and Harry looked as black as thunder, and 
walked on faster, grumbling something about get- 
ting out of the way of these brats. By the way, my 
dear," said Somers, turning a face full of mischief 
upon his wife, " perhaps you will allow some one 
to go to the station to fetch my traps, when I tell 
you I have brought a new and improved perambu- 
lator, with a wonderful contrivance for keeping the 
sun off. Poor Harry! he actually came to Padding- 
ton to see the last of me, but the sight of the small 
carriage seemed to make him quite savage ; he 
wondered how people could lumber their houses 
with such ugly rubbish." 

" How cross and disagreeable he must be,'* Ethel 
said. 

" Yes ; his troubles have made him irritable," 
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Somers answered. *'He took to the turf, in the 
hope of retrieving, he says — I think for excitement 
— and he has lost tremendously on this year's 
races, as so many others have done ; there was 
foul play somewhere. His London house is to be 
sold ; his place in Scotland is l^t already, and they 
go to Wiesbaden very soon; I hardly think he 
will ever come back." 

"Did you see his wife } " inquired Mrs Wynford. 
*'I have met them, as you know, sometimes, in 
society, and I think her countenance quite dread- 
ful ; she looks fierce, as well as hard." 

**He insisted on my dining with them last 
night," said Somers; " everything is still going on as 
usual, though it is quite a smash. I knew she was 
a hard woman, but I certainly was not prepared 
for the sort of hatred she seems to have for her 
husband. I suppose she is vexed at his having 
made ducks-and-drakes of her money in such a 
fashion; they say she has helped him to go to 
the dogs — she gambles heavily herself." Somers, 
it will be remarked, never, with all his goodness, 
quite acquired the orthodox clerical forms of speech 
on some subjects. 

"Why do you think she hates him.^" inquired 
Ethel ; " perhaps she was only a little out of sorts." 

"She said such venomous things, which she 
knew must hurt him," answered her husband. 

"What sort of things.^" questioned Ethel, who 
had a great appetite for facts. 
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them ? ' Harry, did you know this Miss Olive 
Moberly ? ' she asked him at last, point blank." 

" What did he say ? " asked Mrs Wynford. 

" He grew so white I was really sorry for him, 
said Somers. " Yes," he said, " I knew her, as I 
have told you more than once before." 

'•What then ?" said Ethel ; "was she satisfied ^ 

" By no means ; she would not let the subject 
drop," said Somers. " She appealed from one to 
the other of us as to poor Olive's age ; the colour 
of her eyes — were they black, or hazel, — the cause 
of her death ; she ran on all through dinner. I 
never was more uncomfortable. It was so mali- 
ciously done, under a thin veil of pretending to 
think it an indifferent subject. When she left the 
room, Harry said, with his old sneer deepened a 
thousand-fold, *You have had a tolerable specimen 
of the perfect domestic felicity on which I am to 
be congratulated.' Then he changed the subject 
and made no further remark about his wife." 

** What terrible iresults from one wrong step ! " 
said Mrs Wynford. 

" Yes ; it has been all down-hill with poor 
Harry," said Somers. *' When he did take a wrong 
turn, it was a stunner, with the vengeance." 

" Did you see any one pleasanter than Sir Harry 
Keith } " asked Ethel ; " you make me quite low- 
spirited." 

"Yes; I saw Mr Wynford," Somers replied, 
bowing to that gentleman's wife, ** He is so glad 
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you came down last week, he said the heat has 
been insupportable; and as I have no doubt 
you know, they hope for the prorogation very 
soon. But I had the saddest meeting of my whole 
life this morning, if Ethel will allow me to speak 
of it." 

" It is not to be endured that you are to disport 
yourself in May Fair for a week, and come back 
with a face as long as — as — I don't know what," 
answered that lively young woman, who was 
strenuously trying to conquer her taste for meta- 
phorical comparisons ; '' but as you have said so 
much, you may as well tell the rest." 

She was sitting on a- low chair by her husband's 
side, clasping and unclasping the bracelet on her 
arm. Before he spoke he put out his hand, and 
drew her arm within his. Perhaps he was feeling 
particularly at that moment, how much he owed to 
the little hand that had helped him so gently and 
tenderly, when he was so sorely wounded in the 
conflict. Alas I Alas ! for those to whom there 
comes in their hour of need not the kindly voice of 
a true woman's pure love and succour, but the 
syren song of the pitiless mermaid, who sits and 
sees the victim of her lures sink helpless in the 
eddying torrents, and only combs her golden hair 
the more, and sings more plaintively her wild, sweet 
song to draw others to perdition. Somers had 
seen one such victim to-day. No wonder he was 
solemnly thankful for the high service which was 
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his honour and joy, and for the golden happiness 
of his bright home. His was not a character to be 
enervated by ease, which was to him only a spur 
to exertion ; he spared no pains to fit himself 
thoroughly by study and reflection for the more 
prominent duties of his profession, and by active 
benevolence, and learning as much as possible from 
those of longer experience, for its everyday details. 
He was beginning to be afraid of the superficiality 
likely to result from his popularity in London, and 
the difficulty of getting any quiet time, when Mr 
Moberly resigned the living of Lowencester and 
the Earl offered it to his step-daughter's husband. 
" It is just what I should have chosen," Somers 
said in his letter of acceptance ; "the income is so 
small that I do not feel that I am wronging any 
older man. There is plenty of work, and the large 
machinery which was organised by Mrs Moberly, 
will be a great help to my want of knowledge in 
parish matters. It is like having a whole suit of 
armour provided for one, and I trust I have learned 
where to look for the strength and life to use the 
weapons offensive and defensive." 

The Earl smiled, and handed the letter to his 
wife. " Somers will be a soldier to the day of his 
death," he said ; ''but I am sure he is just the man 
for Lowencester." 

And Somers always was a soldier — a beau 
sabreur^ not of the Queen, but of the King ; he 
did not deal in vague generalities, but saw an 
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evil, and went straight at it, lance in rest, and hit 
it too very often. 

But to return to the group in the Rectory 
drawing-room, 

** I was more shocked to-day than ever before in 
my life/' Somers said. *' As I was going to * The 
Rag* to meet Keith, a wretched, slouching-looking 
creature came up, and begged me to give him six- 
pence to get a breakfast ; he had not tasted food 
that day, he said. It was Kit Trelawny. He was 
half-intoxicated, early as it was, with a wretched, 
bloated face, and in absolute rags. I knew him, 
though he was so terribly changed, the moment I 
heard his voice. I did not say anything, it would 
onfy have been an additional humiliation to him ; 
indeed, I was almost too much shocked to speak ; 
but while I was getting out my purse, he went on 
asking me did I know any one who wanted a groom 
— ^he understood all about horses, and wanted a 
situation — ^he was terribly out of luck, and then 
the tears, always so ready with a drunkard, began 
to flow. It was a sickening sight. I told him I 
was a clergyman, and would try and do something 
for him if he gave me his address. He mentioned 
his real name, which I hardly expected, and some 
wretched lane in the East End. I have it in my 
pocket-book, and I shall write to-morrow to the 
Rector of the parish." 

'*How very awful!" Ethel said. "But how 

strange that he did not recognise you." 

2 D 
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** He looked up sharply when I began to 
speak/' Somers said ; '* but his mind is evidently 
weakened by the terrible excesses he has fallen 
into, and he fell back in a moment into the 
regular beggar's whine. This is the end of the 
man whom I used to envy with his independent 
fortune." 

" Perhaps Sir Harry Keith may be able to help 
him in some way," Ethel said, getting up to pour 
out a cup of tea for Mrs Wynford — ^the tray had 
been brought in unheeded during the conversation. 

" I told Keith/* Somers said, taking the cup 
from his wife's hand. " He has promised to see 
what can be done, though his own hands are 
pretty full just now. He told me the miserable 
history, as far as he knows it, and it is very easy to 
supply the rest. Trelawny, it seems, felt being 
obliged to leave our old regiment and the disgrace 
of his marriage very keenly, and took to incessant 
drinking. He was always inclined to it. His 
gambling, too, was carried on ; Cook, a very 
bad Captain of ours, who has Trelawny's ruin to 
answer for, being the only one of his old associates 
who found him out in London, gained a complete 
ascendancy over him, and fleeced him right and 
left. In two years he was literally penniless ; and 
a short time before that his wretched wife ran oflf 
with a singer at the Italian Opera. This was all 
Keith had ever heard ; but it was easy to under- 
stand the life he must have led when all, even the 
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wretched companions of his follies, had lost sight 
of him." 

Mrs Wynford looked thoroughly shocked. " In 
face of such a story," she said, '* we need no moral- 
ist to tell us the terrible misery which is the 
retribution following, even in this life, the in- 
dulgence of vicious habits and propensities. But 
now I really must leave you; I shall hardly be 
home by dinner-time. If Lowencester Rectory is 
to be such a point of attraction, I fear I shall need 
a lesson in my old age on withdrawing my foot 
from my neighbour's house." 

"In which no one has so good a right, and no 
one is so welcome," Ethel answered. " Every 
happy hour we have we owe to you. Somers 
would never have come back to me if you had not 
been a true neighbour to him when he fell among 
the thieves." 

*' There is One who counts all as done to Him 
which is given to the least," Somers said, after a 
pause, as he led his friend to her carriage ; " He 
has said, ' When I come again, I will repay thee.' 
Your full reward awaits you on that day." 

So we leave them, Ethel and Somers, with their 
hearts softened by the memory of their past 
sorrows to a tender sympathy with the troubles 
of others, taking their place as comforters in this 
great " room of sickness and unrest " we call the 
world. They hold their blessings with a lighter 
grasp, because of what they have felt and seen of 
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the frail tenure on which we enjoy every earthly 
happiness ; yet there is no gloom in their home, 
for they rest in trustful confidence that no sorrow 
shall enter it which they can possibly be spared by 
that friend who loves them even better than they 
love each other. The seeds sown in their past, 
watered by the tears of their griefs, have grown 
into a rich harvest, whose precious fruits enrich 
their present as nothing else could have done. 
To Harry Keith, to whom every memory of the 
past brings sharp, unavailing pain — his one hope is 
to forget what might have been I Lowencester 
casually mentioned is enough to give him a head- 
ache for the day ; Gronort is nearly as bad. There 
is little hope now that he can ever call the^halls of 
his fathers home again. 

" How little I thought," said Somers to his wife 
as they strolled together in the garden after 
dinner — she was leaning oh his arm, purely for 
the pleasure of being as near him as possible — 
" when we entered Lowencester in full force, with 
the band playing and all the ragamuffins running 
out to look at us, that the Rectory garden would 
one day be the dearest spot of earth to me, and 
Lowencester the pleasantest name in the world." 

** Pleasantest to' you," answered Ethel, "and 
most unpleasant, I should say, to Sir Harry 
Keith." 
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29. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By the same. 



EiGHTEENPENNT JuvENiLE SERIES — Continued, 

30. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND ; or. The Twins of Ferndale 

Abbey. 

31. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs Dbummond. 

32. LUCY SEYMOUR ; or, " It is more blessed to Give than to 

Receive." By the same. 

33. LOUISA MORETON; or/ Children, Obey your Parents in all 

Things. By the same. 

34. THE WILMOT FAMILY; or, " They that deal truly are His 

Delight." By the same. 

35. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Franz Hoffmann. Translated from the German by Mrs Faber. 

36. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

37. LITTLE NELLIE ; or, The Clockmaker's Daughter. 

38. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs Marshall. 

39. MABEL GRANT. A Highland Story. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of "Hilda 

and Hildebrand." 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN : A Story Founded on the 

Church Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. By Miss 

Cramfton. 

43. LIONEL ST CLAIR. By L. A. Moncbbifp, Author of 

" Herbert Percy." 

44. THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. 

By Mrs G. Gladstone. 

45. THE LITTLE PREACHER. By the Author of "Stepping 

Heavenward," Ac. 



SELECT SERIES 

OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
All uniform, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

m 

1. DERRY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte Eliza- 

beth. 

2. THE LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. 

By Newman Hall, LL.B. 

3. THE LISTENER. By Cabolinb Fry. 

4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST ; or, Illustrations of 

Bible Scenes. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Illustrations. 

5. THE HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. Coloured lUustrations. 

6. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Coloured 

Illustrations. 



Select Sebies — continued. 

7. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes and 

their Lessons. By the Rev. John Macfablane, LL.D. 

8. HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE; or, Pictures in Active 

Christian Life. 

9. LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom in the 

Forms, Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. Gk>s8i, F.R. S. 

10. LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 

11. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of " The 

Htory of Martin Luther." 

12. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs Finn. 

13. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM : A Tale Illustrating 

Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the same. 

14 and 15. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
P. H. GosBE, F.B.S. First and Second Series. 

16. BYEWAYS IN PALESTINE. By James Finn, Esq., MR AS., 

late Her Me^esty's Consul of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

17. BLOOMFIELD : A Tale. By Elizabeth Warren, Author 

of " John Knox and his Times," &c. 

18. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life 

in the Days of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chronicles. 
Translatea from the Oerman. 

19. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 

Author of " The Wide Wide World," &c. 

20. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS ; or. The Spring-Time 

of Woman. A Tale. 

21. WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By 

the Author of "The Physician's Daughters." 



THE WOED. 

By Elizabeth and Anna Warner, Authors of " The Wide Wide 

World," &c. 

Coloured Illustrations. Crown Svo, each 3s. 6d. 

**The aim of this series of volumes is so to set forth the Bible incidentn and 
course of history, with its train of actors, as to see them in thecircumBtanoes 
and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual existence." 

1. WALKS FROM EDEN : The Scripture Story from the Crear 

tion to the Death of Abraham. 

2. THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL : The Scripture Story from the 

Birth of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

3. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB : The Scripture Story illua- 

trating the Earlier Portion of ti^e Gospol Karrativo. 
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